














P. S. Good sportsmer 
keep up their 
Bond buying too! 


"Here's how Hard Luck’ Harry got his na 
says “DOC” PETERS 


“It never fails! When a big buck crosses a clearing, 
Harry is tying his shoelace. When a fat partridge 
flashes through the timber, there’s a tree between 
Harry and the bird. And, as usual, this day out duck 
hunting brought nothing but hard luck to Harry. 


“lt was a bluebird day. Not a duck since dawn—and 
Harry got hungrier as the sun rose higher. But no 


sooner had he picked up a sandwich and a cup of 


coffee than five blue bills whizzed by his blind before 
he could grab his gun! 


“This year, almost all of us are in the same fix as 
Harry. When duck-hunting time finally arrives, our 
hands are full of other things—war duties, workaday 
worries, and so on, But maybe you’ll find time for at 


least a couple of days down at the marshes. If 
don’t take any chances on your shells! 


“Beg, borrow or buttonhole a supply of Peters ! 
Velocity. They’re packed with power—and that’ 


counts in a duck blind. Those pellets travel more t! 


700 feet per second even when they’re a ful 
yards from the muzzle! 


“When Peters shells and cartridges are once agi! 


on sale at your dealer’s, look for the Peters na 
your guarantee of powerful ammunition for ev« 
of hunting or shooting.” 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION « Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridget 
Member American Wildlife Institute, "For a More Abundant Gan 


High Velocity is Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. by Peters Cartridge Division 





board Motors were piling up new 
performance records. Mercury 
Engineers had combined experience 
with courageous research to per- 

fect many outstanding developments in 
outboard design and construction. 


This pioneering spirit has asserted itself in the 


thousands of Mercury engines produced for military 


and defense uses. These 2-cycle, air-cooled, portable, 
industrial engines have set amazing new records, in develop- 
ing “MOST POWER PER POUND OF WEIGHT,” and 
greater dependability under the most trying conditions. 
So look to postwar Mercury Outboards for surging 
power, easy, service-free operation, and thrilling new 


finger-tip control. 
KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION + CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
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, A distinctive feature io 
* Pflueger Baits is their 
construction which al- 
lows parts to be moved 
from one bait to another 
if desired. Swivels, weed- 
guards, spinners, hooks, 
are detachable .. . for 
different combinations of 
lure...or replacing worn 
or damaged units. 
Today's angler with 
Pflueger Baits has an ad- 
vantage in their long life 
and easy salvaging of 
parts for longer service. 
When new and even bet- 
ter baits can again be 
manufactured, they will 
be ready for you under 
the name 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER") 


A Great Name in TACKLE 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Akron, Ohio 
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al XPECT an accolade when you favor vour 


wartime guests with Seagram’s 7 Crown. 


se 


You're sharing the true 


..mellowest pre-war whiskies exquisitely 


lightened with soft-stilled grain neutral spirits. 


order of friendship 






Never was discreet choice so important...never 
was savory Seagram's 7 Crown so well worth 
finding! And you'll find it available far more 


often than you may believe! 
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MOST PLEASING 
TODAY...TOMORROW...AND ALWAYS 


Seag > ° ’ r “or » . 
fagram s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof, Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 











Experience Shared ... Production Multiplied 


When war came to this nation, even the 
greatly expanded facilities of Bausch & 
Lomb could not meet the urgent demands 
for binoculars as well as the range finders 
and other military instruments which only 
this company was equipped to produce. 
There was a tremendously increased need, 
too, for optical instruments of the utmost 
precision for industrial research and con- 
trol... that our fighting men might have 
fighting tools second to none. 

with this Bausch & 


Lomb at once increased its own binocular 


Faced situation, 
production more than twelve hundred per 
centand multiplied its effectiveness by mak- 
ing its specifications and production expe- 
rience available to six other manufacturers. 

In addition, the Bausch & Lomb glass 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete 
Research, 


Use, Education, 


plant makes and supplies the fine optical 
glass which goes into lenses and prisms 
not only of the binoculars this company 
manufactures, but into others as well. 
Thus, through the expansion of its glass 
plant and the sharing of its knowledge 
and experience in binocular manufacture, 
Bausch & Lomb is making possible an 
uninterrupted supply of these optical 
instruments for America’s Armed Forces. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


ge J — 
Dy~s 1853 





Line of Optical Instruments for Military 
Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 


Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE When Writing Advertisers 


300AcreLakeQwassa 


Situated in the picture Kittatinny Mout 
tains. Fifty-five miles from New York City. Eas 
ily accessible by train or motor. Tw 
Branchville, Frankford Township, 8 


miles f 


sex County 





New Jerse 

Owassa is a large natural deep lak 
102 acres of water, 1 
100 feet deep, fed by springs nda 
About fifty acr of nad t ¢ 

avallabl 

This property is in the best hunting and fishing 
regions in North Jersey Border Stokes State 
Park and is in the vicinity f the famo Flat 
Brook Huntin ind Fishing Lands ind High 
Point Park. No buildings. taxe $120.00 per yea 
Property has been an estate for over fifty vears 
Now offered at $125,000.00 


A. FREESTONE 


20 Hamilton St., Paterson, New Jersey. 
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KA AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW —read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory’ You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of {ishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dorens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 20¢ NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magarine—or, send $2.00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed 


SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Alestae 
sa] © absolute tre - 
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the 
Olson “discov 
the wildernes 
country of the § 
perior Nationa! F 
est and 
tico Provincia! Pa 
of Ontario. Thisw 


exactly the 

he was looking f 
and he stayed < 
guiding wilder 


canoe trips, and finally organizir 
own outfitting company. 

In the winter time, when trout fish 
duck hunting, and cruising are 
son is dean and zoology instructor at E 
Junior College, Ely, Minn.—a } ti 
which he “is enormously interes 
ing, but does interfere at times w 
mission of my life—running dow 
sive trout streams, exploring tl! 
country by canoe and on skis, and figh 
ing through the Izaak Walton Leagu 
and the Quetico Superior Council for t! 
preservation of wilderness area 

He has done considerable writ 
scientific and popular, “but none of 


says 


he adds, “has assured me immortality 
In “The Spring Hole,” in this i 
voices his abiding love of the wi rn 
in a way that really gets you 

He’s proud of his wife and two sons 
all outdoor enthusiasts who h eer 
with him on many trips. On¢ 
a ski trooper, while the other hopes | 


enter the Army Air Forces any day 


HEN Jim 
Chapman was 
a little shaver he 


would sit for hours 
on end listening to 
the haunting cries 
of the Canada geese 
as they flew over 
his Saskatchewan 
home on their an- 
nual migrations. 
Some day, he told 
himself, he would 
be a great hunter—the Daniel Boone 
the prairie country. Then, when he was 
11 years old his dream came true. He 





managed to acquire a .22 rifle d 
structed by his sportsman dad arned 
to handle firearms, shoot, and stalk 


Later he became interested in writing 
in nature study, and in wildlife 
raphy—hobbies that went 
with his boyhood ambition and 
of the out-of-doors. 

For a number of years Chap! 
eled western Canada 
earning the money to buy a sn ( 
farm—a place where he cou 
his hobbies, and farm in his s} 
“But somehow,” he 
up the other way around 

tight now, he admits, hi 
heaven would be a place wher¢ ( 
write and hunt and never set t 
cow. Nevertheless, he still tur! 
casional stories—and mighty 
they are too, as we're sure 
after reading his yarn 
prairie badgers in this issus 
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ELK LAKE CAMPS 
For Deer & Bear 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk 
Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the 

jirondack Peaks. Located in 40,000-acre 
private tract. One of the best hunting 

unds in the Adirondacks for deer and 
bear. Competent guides can always be 
obtained. Modern conveniences, bountiful 
meals and reasonable rates. Trains met by 
request at Fort Ticonderoga on the D & H 
or Lake Placid on the NYC. For auto 
routing, booklet, etc., write— 


C. D. DAVIS, Blue Ridge, Essex Co. , New York 











BIG GAME HUNTING 
In Wyoming 


ELK DEER ANTELOPE 
Season Opens September 5 
Write or wire for reservations and information 
JOHN H. SHAFFER 
944 —-= Oak Casper, Wyoming 


MOOSE 











ANTELOPE — 2" 


You'll see hundreds of pronghorns here in Wyo- 
ming. And get one sure, if you can hit at from 50 
to 150 yds. Season Sept. 10 to Oct. 9. My low 
charge of $60 covers all but permit. Includes com- 
fortable cabins, hot & cold showers, swell food, 
laily transportation to world’s best antelope 
grounds. Wonderful scenery and all around good 
time. Write for interesting details. Mule deer too. 


OSTO V. HEATH, 901 W. Yellowstone, Casper, Wyoming 








big Game Hunting @ Fishing @ Sightseeing Trips 
In The Rockeys. 


With Pack Train. Shots Guaranteed at Good 
Elk Heads, Goat. Good chance at Bear, 
Deer, Predatory Animals. References from 
all parts of U.S.A. Write or wire 


CHICK GRIMSLEY 


Registered Guide B. 442 Choteau, Montana 





ARIZONA 


Comfortable Modern Ranch 


$28 each per week double; $35 single. Hunting 
rate per day. Follow crack hound pack after 

eal saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and tur- 
1 season. Enjoy ideal climate 


Spring Creek Ranch, P. 0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 


BEST 


sR 











Hotel Wachapreague 
Wachapreague, Va. 








1902-1944 
Channel Bass, Weaks, Kings, 
Sea Bass, Flounders, etc 
Many guests have not missed 
season in 10 to 20 years 
(Trains and busses met at 
Keller Sta., Va., on request 
May to October 15th Penn. RR.) 
Good as a rule. Mrs. A. H. G. Mears 
——— 








TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. 
i 250 sq. miles 


CLUB PANACHE 
200 sq. miles 


e . amping- 

ombine with epeotiont aeochind Speckled Trout, Moose, 
geen fly fehing Lake Trout. Very Deer, Bear, Partridge, 
hinds or gp - A, 3%. Ducks, Geese, Comfort- 
real ¥ country, just opened able cabins. Competent 
omething very special guides. 


References, descriptive folder on request. 
vrite or wire 
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mu/. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, 


SEPTE MBER. 


Que., Canaddgun) 


1944 





KIDNEY POND CAMPS 


Right in the heart of Maine’s famous Katahdin Country 

TROUT AND LANDLOCKED SALMON 
Best late fly-fishing and deep-trolling in this section 
of Maine. Landlocks take both bait and flies here, and 
the big fellows are now coming out of the deep waters. 

DEER, BEAR AND SMALL GAME 
This region is unexcelled for hunting and is famous for 
its beautifully antlered deer-heads for mounting. Never 
in Maine’s history have the wily Bears been more nu- 
merous. 

ACCOMMODATIONS AND FACILITIES 
Comfortable spic-and-span log cabins for large or 
small parties, Exceptional food, Reasonably low rates 
Guides. Write, phone or wire for early reservations and 
details. F BES 

MRS. LAURA P. BRADEEN, 

MAINF 


KIDNEY POND, (MILLINOCKET) 


FISH AND 


(to September 30) it October 1) 


n Maine's famous Mount Katandin region 











Grouse Fis fishing and bait trolling on deep] Salmon 
lakes small ponds ums Hunt 
Deer and Bei ar on } lling big 

Deer fitter: eo Logeing arcas and) vrout 
old burn ‘a trac abounding in 

Bear big and all game Togue 











Write, wire or phone for early reservations. 


CLIFFORD’S RAINBOW LAKE CAMPS 
Fred Clifford, Kokadjo, Maine 





MOOSE. DEER, BEAR, _ 


GROUSE and DUCKS 


Also bass and trout. September and Oc- 
tober are two of the finest months of the 
year. Come and try it. Limited number 
of reservations left 

LEN HUGHES 
CAMP CHAMPLAIN TROUT MILLS, ONT. 


UNT 





ASH RAPIDS CAMP 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 





Muskies — Bass — Walleyes — Northerns _ 
Lake Trout — Moose — Deer — Bear — Ducks 
American plan only. Excellent Cuisine. Good 
rail and bus connections. For Reference and de- 
scriptive folder—Writ« 

DES STONE 
P.O. Box 90 Kenora, Ont. ~ ¢ Canada 
MOOSE!!! 
Good Moose and Beer Hunting in nearby 
vicinity. Canoe trips, Speckled ae Lake 
Trout, and Walleyes. Competent guides and 
good equipment. Also good duck hunting, 


Write for full information to: 


0. L. Grey, Ombabika, Ontario, Via Minitaree, P. 0. 


There’s no finer way ; than the American 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 





WESTER’S CAMPS | 


On Quebec's Famous Grand Lake Du Cerf 
Large Lake Trout, Speckled Trout, Great Northerns 


Deer and Partridge Full equipped house-keeping 
camps. Comfortable camps, with or without board 
Good boats, good guides, good food, good service 
Take C. P. RR. at Place Viger, Montreal, Quebe 


Write or wire for reservations or more infermation. 


ROSARIO WESTER, Proprietor 
Lac du Cerf, Labelle County, Quebec, Canada. 


- LAC BOUCHETTE 
FISH & GAME RESERVE 


THE OUTDOOR PARADISE OF LAKE ST. JOHN 
Near C. N. R 3 n 114 r : 
Speckled Trout 
9 Camps, or 
cial rates for 
Ouananiche on Lak 

Booklet Write or wire. 


Albert Thibault, Lac Bouchette,P.Q., Canada 
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LAND OF PLENTY 
DEER - BEAR - BIRDS 


Maine has shown that conserva- 
tion and good hunting go hand in 
hand. T his year there w ill be ple *nty 
of deer, bear and birds in Maine's 
16,000,000 acresof wild game lands. 
Hunting grounds are easy to get 
to in Maine, And living can be 
rugge -d or soft—as you decree. You 
can ‘strike throu; gh the woods with 
an expert guide and pite th camp 
where you ale -ase, Or enjoy the con- 
venience ~ sporting camp, where 
you'll live like “Reilly”. 

Say the word and we'll make 5a 
all arrange ments for your li- NE 
cense and accommodations. / aS 

igs 


fy 













MAIL THE COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOK > 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Hunting and Fishing Service 
286 St. John Street, Portiand, Maine 


re Mustrated Maine Hunting and 
{ Maine. 


Please send me the 52-pas 
Fishing Guide for i3 map « 





Name 








LINTON’S CAMPS 


In the renowned Tobique River region. 
Famous for its Fish & Game 


Late season § l and Trout fishing combined 
with Deer Bear ind Partridge hunting. Will 
neet parties at Presque Isle, Maine, Airport. One 
hour forty minutes to large private camps 
Write or wire for e reservations 

Mrs. Sidney Linton—Telephone Plaster Rock 39-6 


Victoria County New Brunswick, Canada 


























Deer—Bear—Birds—Fishing 
Combine Fishing & Hunting In Sept. 


Best month for targe trout. Hunting season opens 


Sept. 15 Hundreds of square mites virgin country 
under tease on Tobique River and anes. Canoe 
trips Best guides, camps and 


foo 
HOME LODGE & NEW CAMPS” ‘WITH ALL 
MODERN CONVENIENCES 


Good train and plane connections. Satisfied sports- 
men my best advertisement, Write, phone or wire 
—E,. F. Fox, Pro 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CAMPS 





Plaster Rock New Brunswick Canada 



















GRANDEST TIME 
OF ALL THE YEAR 


%*% Cool, 


riot of color—fish in their fightin’est 


invigorating days—nature a 


mood—that’s autumn in Wisconsin. 
Those are the perfect fishing days— 
and black 
bass are quicker to strike, tougher to 


The 


big fellows come out of the deep to 


when muskies, northerns 


tame, harder to handle and hold. 


prowl the shores—walleyes return to 
their favorite sand bars to feed—and 
even the pan fish are hungry again. 
You'll eat hearty too, and sleep well 
in the cool, fall nights. Plan an extra 


fishing trip in Wisconsin’s colorful 


autumn—you'll store up vital energy 


—and your catches will keep you in 


fishing stories all the Winter 
\ 
B-UcY. “B ON DS 


A 


isconsin 


Division of Information and Education 

WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 

Room 20, State Office Building, Madison 2, Wis. 

Please send me your illustratedy$tory about 
Wisconsin fishing and vacation® Also intor- 
mation about your new famil¢ fisting license. 






Name_ 





Address 2 >. — 


City State 








WHERE FRIENDS AND NATURE MEET If 








Al Over the Map| 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


NIMAL ODDITIES. Dave Klepfer 
and son, New Middletown, Ohio, 
coon hunting last winter, shot first 

wolverene ever reported in Ohio. Dog 
treed creature, hunters thought it a 
coon, but were puzzled to see it jump 


from tree aftertree whenlight was flashed 
on it. Treed four times before it was 
shot. Weighed 21 lb. Puzzled hunters 
had to call in experts to identify it. To 
make mystery deeper, wolverenes al- 
most extinct in United States, the few 


survivors being practically confined to 


mountain wildernesses of the West. 
Where did this one come from? 
— LiFe’s DEEPEST GLOOMS 









eee GOES THE 


LAST TRAIN 
Get — “XX 








alias alias Mewican 
is not indigenous to United States, 
Antiony’s Field 
Mammals. 
native of 


coatimundi, 


Coati, 
chulu, 
not mentioned in H. E. 
Book of North American 

Related to raccoon family, is 
Me.vrico, but is increasing in 
Arizona (where it first appeared in 1920 


southern 


and is now well distributed. Has long 
tail, flerible snout, roots piggy-like for 
food. Ranges in packs, is vicious fighter, 
and lion hunters of Arizona don’t like 
him Their hounds follow his trail, and 

hen one chulu is attacked, others often 
itch in. Dogs are liable to get worst 
of it. 

Bird oddities. Armored nest Arizona 
field technician found nest of Gambel’s 
quail in a discarded stove. Bird had to 
each nest through stovepipe outlet 
What predator could find her there?... 
Invasion of swallows. Family of Arthur 
1. Schimke, Manistee, Mich., came home 

ter severe storm to find their howse 

ll of swallows, dead and alive Live 

Is numbering more than 300 were re- 
ised outdoors, 700 dead birds were 
found in chimney, 200 dead were swept 
from floors where theu’d fallen after 
olent impact with walls and furniture. 
Ss tllows had souaht refuge from storm 
the chimney 

More bird bhrevit Oo} pheasants 

e copying European cuckoos, famed 
for de positing eqas in othe hirds’ nests. 
it Buckeye Lake mallard nest in the 
sedges was visited three times by hen 
pheasant which left egg each time as 
alling card. Ollie Veimeye Marion 
Countu game protector, made year-long 
study of nests, estimated that half of 
quail nests visited had one or more 
pheasant eggs Mallards and pin- 
tails most numerous of our wild ducks 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service esti- 
mates there are now 35 or 40 million 
mallards, more than 20 million pin- 
tails California duck hunters jubi- 


lant that Imperial Waterfowl 
Refuge has been opened to shooting in 
1944 Damage neigh- 
boring farms plus great increase in 
ducks responsible for the move. (See 
“Duck in California,” June issue.) 


2.000-acre 


season to crops on 


Farce 
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Again this season th 
majestic Ringnex 
Pheasant roams in ur 
believable number 
throughout South D 
kota. Flushing these birds of roy 
plumage is a thrill you’ll remer 
ber! Partridge, grouse, ducks 
T° geese are plentiful. Thousands 
virgin spots teeming with Ringnecks whe 
hunters seldom penetrate! Let us dire: 
you to one of these “‘dream’”’ locations 
FOR AUTUMN VACATIONS 
South Dakota is the Nation’s No. 1 vac 
tion state! Bracing air . . Sunny days. Sx 
the Black Hills dressed in brilliant autur 
nal foliage. Visit Mt. Rushmore and t} 
iwesome badlands. Combine your va 
tion with superb hunting this fall! | 
fascinating booklet on out-door So 
Dakota write 
A. H. PANKOW, Publicity Director 
So. Dak. State Highway Commission 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


FRENCH RIVER 


BASS—MUSKELLUNGE—PICKEREL (WALL- 
EYE) GREAT NORTHERN steps 












| SAND BEACH LODGE ftisecne A 
| Plan—Main Lodge and Bungalows Restricted ( e 
| Recreat ional Facilities, Including 9 Hole Go) 


(2515 Yards). Excellent Train Service. Write 


ALLAN SHEPPARD & SON, BIGWOOD POST OFFICE 
NORTHERN ONTARIO CANADA 





Famous French River, Ontario | 








Mos attr ive spot in the —_ h 
Pre ch Ww she apitea and Picker movers 
sr Georgian Bay. BASS PIKI PICKI 
MUSKIES in abundance. First class acct 
R ing water in every room, Folde 
Open for Deer & Moose hunting 
BEARS’ DEN LODGE 


Pickerel River P. O., 


EVERGREEN LODGE 


Ontaric, Canada 








orld famous musky waters. On|] 
oO = lake. American plan—finest f 
ern indi dual cottages. Recreatio1 
far Positive relief for hay fev 
Rates: $5.50 and $6.00 per day. W 
trains by appointment. Write, wi 


LARRY DOOLITTLE 
BOULDER JUNCTION, 


WILLARD’S Lake of the Woods Lodge 


WISCONSIN 


HUNTING AND FISHING 
Located on an island in Sabeskong Bay 
ts Muskies, Great Northern j 
expense Duck, Deer, Bear, or Moose 

We meet trains Information 
39 South State St., Chicag 

WILLARD E. MAGOSKY, Prop. 

Nestor Falls Ontario, Canada 
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ease into your line 


Fishing ability isn’t an exclusive property of the men who work 
at Gladding. Hilda Kingsbury, who braids lines here, can hold 
her own against any of the Gladding fishermen-craftsmen, even 
against her husband, “Dutch” Kingsbury, who has also worked 
here for years. 

Opening day this year found her on the Otselic River not far 
above the plant where she knew several wise old brown trout 
were accustomed to hang out. A couple of, practice casts and she 
dropped her white bucktail on the far side of the pool where 
she could work it across the current. The first time nothing 
happened. The second time she caught a glimpse of a speckled 


™ side as a huge brownie rolled over in the wake of the lure. She 
waited a few moments, then cast again in the same spot. This ; 
ee time he hit and hit hard. She set the hook and started working 

aod him in, cautiously. Finally, after almos¢ falling in the river her- 

- self, she had him up where she could net him. Twenty-two 

= 7 inches long, and too big for her creel,/her catch was by far the 

“ best of the day in this neighborhood. | 


Such experiences are common among the men and women 
| who work at Gladding, the men and women who have been 
brought up on the fishing streams around here. That’s why you 
da | will never get a Gladding Line that won’t cast smoothly and 
easily. The craftsmen—and the women—who make them know 


) 
3 


how important good craftsmanship is to good casting. 

Right now, these folks are busy making parachute cords for 
our Army and Navy, but there will be a few Gladding Lines 
available this season. So see vour dealer now. 
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“| BF. GLADDING & CO. 


A SOUTH OTSELIC, N. Y. 


rade 





SAT Fae 


Hilda Kingsbury operating a battery of braidine 
machines in the Gladding factory. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


ae atter the WAT 


Pennsylvania always looms 
large when hunters plan their 
trips afield. No state provides 
better small and big game 
hunting. 


This Autumn, when the trees 
color and frost is in the air, 
many hunters who sought their 
quarry in the Pennsylvania 
fields and mountains — and got 
good bags of game—are exter- 
minating two-legged vermin on 
many fighting fronts. 


But the day of victory will come 
—and when it does the game 
fields of the Keystone State will 
furnish even fuller measure of 
sport. 


If you can come this year write 
for the booklet, ‘‘Hunting | 
\ccommodations in. Pennsyl- 
vania,’” which contains lists of 
places where hunters will be 
accommodated, game laws | 
and other pertinent information 
for hunters. 


kor information write to the Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Dept. O-30 


—_ S 


QQPENNSYLVANIAC| 
‘Birth State of The Nation 


KEYSTONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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Eastern Idaho 


ERE are some excellent trout-fishing 


places in Idaho-—all reachable by 
railroad, or by bus on the Yellowstone 
Highway from Ashton, in Fremont Coun- 
ty, to West Yellowstone, Mont 
The Warm River, a tributary of the 
Snake, gives good fly or bait fishing, as 
does the Snake itself. There an inn 
with cabins where the two streams join. 
Island Park Lake, also in Fremont 
County, is a swell place to fish. Rain- 
bows up to 19 lb. have been taken there, 
as well as many large brook trout. There 


is 


is an inn, with cabins, at the Buffalo 
River. 
About 6 miles up the road from the 


last-mentioned place is Macks Inn. Here 
is beautiful fly water, wide, not too much 
current, and with plenty of rainbows 
and brookies. Just before you get into 
Montana is Henry’s Lake, on the west 
side of which is a place called Staley’s 


Spring. Here the big trout come into 
the spring water, out of the lake; and 
believe me, it’s fishing. You get a boat 
and pull out from shore a ways, just 


after dark, put on a No. 4 fly of the pat- 
tern they want, cast, and begin a slow 
retrieve. Soon your line will stop coming 
in. Then strike, and there you have him, 
a trout weighing anywhere from 3 to 


18 lb. It is a real thrill to bring the fish 
to the boat with a fly rod, out of the 
darkness. The limit is 15 lb. and one 


fish, and it doesn’t take long to fill it 
In the fall there is very fine duck and 

goose shooting along the Snake and on 

these lakes mentioned Ferrel Nelson. 
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Wisconsin River Smallmouths 


MALLMOUTHS were much more 

abundant in the Wisconsin River last 
season than in many years. I fished it 
three times a week, and never but once 
did my wife and I come back without 
a catch. One Sunday my wife netted 
a 20-in. beauty, taking it with a 4%-oz., 


8%-ft. rod, and afterward she told me 
she didn’t know whether she or the fish 
would give up first 

The best way to fish the Wisconsin 
is to float it, from town to town or from 
bridge to bridge. Last year, when the 
water was down to normal, you could 
almost guarantee a mess of fish. Guides 
now are not to be had.—Ben Davis. 


Sport in New Hampshire 


HE White Mountains section of north- 
ern New Hampshire has many 
interesting trout streams as well as fine 


scenery The angier who makes his 
headquarters at North Woodstock has 
the upper Pemigewasset with its many 


tributaries, the Moosilauke, and the East 
Branch of the Pemigewasset Rive 
fish. Or, should he stop at Twin Moun- 
tain, there is the Ammonoosuc; at Con- 
way is the Swift River; and at Randolph 
are the Moose and Israel Rivers. These 
streams can give the fly fisherman real 
sport. Roy E. Marston. 
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Wool from the Blue Grass country, blended 
with fine South American wools, tightly woven, 
gives you great warmth and long wear. Bril- 
liantly matched plaids range from bold color- 
ful splashes to softer tones, My shirts are made 
by dress shirt craftsmen. Every lined collar, for 
instance, has points of pencil-like sharpness, 
and sits low on your neck for comfort and 
style. Each shirt has over 150 yards of thread 
for greater strength. Fish-eye pearl buttozs 
stick to their post; big roomy deep flap poc! 
ets. All parts dovetail for fic and freedom of 
action. Your father and your father’s father 
have been buying my shirts for over 80 years, 
for work and relaxation. 


t RE E! REMARKABLE NEW 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK 
“How to Relax and Be Happy” 


The War of Nerves is not limited to our fightr- 
ing men, It is within ourselves that the battle 
also rages. Yet you can overcome “that tense 
feeling’ and needless worry, through self- 
analysis, self-control and self-understanding. 

Years of psychological study have revealed 
that there are ways of easing up tension and 
solving everyday problems — through methods 
of real Relaxation 

“How to Relax and Be Happy” has been 
written in plain language by a committee of 
prominent scientists. It is a book that will help 
you, your family, and the boy who is coming 
home. It explains you to yourself, You must 
meet life head on, face to face. That's the way 
to overcome life's obstacles. That's why I want 
you to own this great book. 
It is yours for the asking, ab- 
solutely FREE. 


Phot’ Shiss, 3% 


Buck Skein Joe 

c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-9, New York 10,N.Y. 
copy of the new book 
How to Relax and Be Happy’’ [ Free. 
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Send me the name of the nearest retailer 
where I can see the full rang wt your 
sportswear styled by Buck S So. LL 
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Bullet-ballasted Buck 


To the Editor LETTER received 
Outdoor Life from my cousin, 

Merrill Mears, St. An 
drews, N. B., seems to me worthy of a 
larger audience. He writes of a deer hunt 
last season as follows: “I was on a little 
softwood knoll when I saw what looked 
like a big, dark, mossy rock, but legs 
appeared under it, and it started moving 
rather fast. However, the old .32 Special 
nearly cut his backbone in two parts, as 
I found out afterward, and he fell over 
a 15-ft. ledge. I saw his head once and 
let go again, hitting him in the butt of 
the ear. However, the first bullet was 


plenty. 
“When I looked the buck over I had a 
strong notion to sneak away. Talk 


about a battle-scarred hero and a rack 
of bones! He looked as if he had passed 
a hard winter with very little rations; 
and he had struck a tree in falling, and 
knocked off one horn. 

“When we skinned him, buckshot fell 
out from between hide and meat-——evi- 
dence of other hostilities—-and there were 
many welts, bruises, bumps, and thin 
places in his skin from conflicts with 
his rivals. But that was not all; one fel- 
low took a roast home and while eating 
it clamped down on a .38/55 bullet, well 
grown over. He also found a .44/40 slug 
in the meat. 

“We have not tried any more of the 
meat, as we intend to half-sole our shoes 
with some of it and melt the rest down 
to see how much lead and nickel we can 
salvage. We wondered what made him 
so heavy while dragging him out but 
found it was only the lead.’—Arnold 
Mears, Nashville, Tenn. 


Snow-colored Mallards 

ee ILD White Mal- 

lards” (page 78, 
interested me 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 

June) 
greatly, for we have a man here at Lock- 
ney who raises white mallards just as 
Dr. F. H. Clark of Toledo, Ohio, does. 
For some time Frank Dodson has had a 
small flock of wild mallards on his place 
at the edge of town. Several years ago 
he noticed that there was a white one 
among them-—and that she would in- 





variably hatch one omtwo white duck- 
lings. Dodson now has 10@rewn ducks 
which are pure white, and three of them 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


are setting. Since all his drakes are 
white he expects the offspring to in- 
herit this unusual characteristic. I feel 
sure these are true mallards, since they 
had no opportunity to cross with tame 
ducks.—-Carl McAdams, Lockney, Tex. 


Plenty Black Bears in Utah 


LACK BEARS are 

plentiful in Utah— 
despite an intimation 
to the contrary in “The Black Bear,” in 
your June issue. There are far too many 
blackies to please the sheep men in the 
Wasatch Range of Utah and practically 
all over the state, as well as in the Ruby 
Mountains of Nevada. On each and every 
deer hunt in the fall black bears are 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 








killed in or near our deer-hunting dis- 
tricts. In fact, we have a year-round 
open season on the species.—Linley R. 
Priddy, Oaden, Utah. 


Keen-eyed Gobbler 


HILE on leave 

recently, I was 
able to make an un- 
usual comparison of the eyesight of two 
animals. I was driving along Route 59 
between Smethport and Port Allegany, 
Pa., when a friend in a car pointed to a 
brace of turkeys feeding at the far end 
of a field about 300 yd. from the road. 
A short distance from the birds stood a 
deer. We stopped the car and my friend 
got out to see how close he could get to 
them. He had hardly stepped from the 
car when the turkeys sprinted out of 
sight. He kept advancing on the deer 
ind got within about 100 yd. of it before 
it fled. Next time I hunt turkeys, I'll 
realize that their sight is three times 
is keen as that of a deer-—-or are they 
just three times as wary?—Pvt. Francis 
Tooker, Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Tracer Shells as a Fire Hazard 


OUR ‘Shooters 
Outdoor Life: Problems” recently 

contained an inquiry 
about tracer shells. I agree with the 
reader who believes such ammunition 
would be helpful in correcting one’s aim, 


, 


To the Editor 
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Even though I can qualify as a snipe 
(and did in the last war, too) I still thir 
I am lucky if I average one duck ou 
of every three shots. But there are f 
places in North America where the 1 
of tracers would be permitted, even 
the factories manufactured them—t 
cause they are a fire hazard. 

In 1920 or ’21 the Dominion Ammur 
tion Company loaded shot shells with 
tracer pellet; the pellet was placed 
the center of the shot load with the id 
that it would show where the “cor 
went. But it was found that the pell 
was often still burning when it 
ground. The forestry departments of t 
Dominion of Canada and of the vari 
provinces put up such a howl the 
munition was discontinued. 


Soe 
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The other day I had a good sample 
the damage tracer shells can cau 
when my company was shooting the 
from Bren guns. One tracer ricochet 
off the butts and landed in a dried 
clump of last year’s goldenrod. It t¢ 
eight men a full 20 minutes to get 
resulting fire under control. It’s 
hard to imagine what such shells cou 
do among the dead leaves and twigs 
grouse cover or the dry reeds and grass 
of a duck marsh.—J. A. Hewat, act 
master gunner, Toronto, Ont. 


We Always Aim to Be Best 


FRIEND drop} 
around to 
house the other « 
ning and while removing his coat in 
front hall suddenly called out, “S 
vou’re mighty careless. Here’s a hu 
dred-dollar war bond lying on this chai! 
I rushed out, looked, and saw—the J 
issue of OvuTpoor Lire. Congratulati: 
I saw a lot of magazines with war-b: 
covers on the newsstands, but yours 
the best of the bunch. It was the o1 
one, in fact, that reproduced a war b 
that looked like something you c: 
clip out and cash _ in.—Frederick 

Schultze, Rochester, N. Y. 


To the Editor 
Outdorr Life: 


Kentucky’s ‘Bill of Rights’ 


ECENTLY, at m«¢ 

ings in each of 
nine Kentucky 
tricts, sportsmen chose from their 
bers five men from each district, « 
in all, whose names were submitte 
the governor. Under the new state « 
service law, which places the admin 
tion of fish and game in the hand 
sportsmen, the governor is to ap} 
one man from each list to the Fis 
Game Commission, which in tur 
appoint a director of fish and game 
examinations for the wardens 
hired, set salaries, and be generall 
sponsible for the entire conserv 
program. 

This is our big chance. I call 
Sportsman's Bill of Rights, and we n 
to have every man, woman, and 
in this state know what those right 
I believe only a small percentag 
Americans living under a flag dedi« 
to liberty is really aware of the 
cance of the Bill of Rights in our 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 




















‘-hanges in us being our 


take the American 


ynstitution. 
iy of life for granted, just as they do 


They 


We are not going 
to forget that the 
denizens of our 


e air they breathe. 
allow these folks 
h and game, the 
rests and streams, have some rights 
o. Of course, the method employed 
ll have to be educational. The only 
iy you can reach criminals is through 
ir of punishment, but if God himself 
led to make sportsmen out of them 
w much less can we? 
We must present the game laws not 
much as laws but rather as rules of 
game, like the rules that govern 
seball or tennis or whatever. I think 
best way to do this is to educate our 
ucators, our lawyers and judges, for 
all are grown-up children, the only 
stature and our 
vs, and we don’t like to be told we 
in't do a thing. But when you bring a 
to see that in upholding the game 


laws he is upholding his rights, and that 


= 


hen the laws are broken he is being 
lundered, then he sees things in a new 


ight—and woe to the transgressor! 





This new Kentucky law, taking the 
h and Game Commission out of poli- 
and putting it in the hands of 


portsmen, where it belongs, is sure to 


>} 


erest the sportsmen of other states 


where less advanced policies prevail. It 


worthy of being widely followed. 
Miller, 


1 


i 


Outdoor Life: come popular for 

sports use I hope they 
won't bring utter confusion to our con- 
servation set-up. But I’m afraid the 


p 


a 


wildlife, 


a 
c 
fi 


model 
J. 2B. 


hows a yay and presents a 


Williamstown. Ky 


Air Blitz on Game? 
o the Editor 


resence of more sportsmen in any given 
rea will mean a greater toll in fish and 
increased game-law violations, 
dded headaches for conservation offi- 
ials, and general commercialization of 
shing and hunting 


The only thing that can prevent all 


this is legislation which will restrict the 


u 


se of planes in sport, to discourage un- 


sportsmanlike conduct such as spotting 


yame 


from the air and flitting from 


county to county leaving behind a trail 


f rotting animal carcasses. More than 


streamline methods of game extermina- 


tl 
( 


I 


U 00) 


on we need 
onservation 


a stepped-up program of 
and conservation educa- 


ion. If we don’t start giving back to the 
la nstead of always 


taking from it, 
NO 
4. HUNTING 


iran nd 
4 
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a Riga, 

er ae aN pda . 
phe 
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i fishing and hunting will be things 
he past and our fly rods, rifles, and 
tguns will be interesting only as 
um pieces B. Wievel, Ames, Iowa. 
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EGARDING those 
100 antelope found 
dead at the foot of a 
n Wyoming (“All Over the Map,” 
] I can’t see how any storm could 
driven them all over the embank- 


iT If it was a “storm,” I'll bet it had 
Wings and an engine, and one or two 
danined fools riding in it. Unless firm 
ste ire taken now, there won't be a 


HEN airplanes be- 


head of game left in the country, at least 
not in sections were any idiot can swoop 
down in an airplane to within shotgun 
range, or perform wicked tricks like 
chasing animals over a cliff. When the 
war’s over I’m afraid there will be air- 
borne poachers literally cruising the 
world, shooting anything and everything 
they see—Thomas J. King, Hamilton 
Field, Calif 


Shocked at 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Carp Slaughter 
HAT story in you 
June issue (“Carp a 

la Club”) telling of the 

wanton clubbing to death of hundreds 
of fish disgusted me. I have never 
any indication that carp keep bass from 
biting, as those two slaughterers seemed 

to think. The carp is just as good a 

battler as the bass anyway, when taken 

under the same conditions 


seen 


Pros and Cons on 


Edito HE .30 carbine 
Life is excellent it 
its place as a 
weapon more effective 
to shoot than the .45 auto 


To the 
Outdoor 


lightweight 
and easie1 


matic pistol. But Pvt. Louis T. How 
ard was right when he said, in you! 


July issue, that it is too weak fo! 
most game. It lacks the weight and 
sighting radius for accurate offhand 
shooting at small and medium game 

Last summer I tried it on jack rab 
bits and small black bucks in central 


India. Only two of the numerous 
bucks my friends and I shot wer 
A. &- i, \ 
Sah 
+ ah 


\) 


Se ~\) ~~ 
LZ ae 


killed clean; one was shot through 
the heart, the other at the base of 
the skull. Even the jacks, when shot 
at 30 to 100 yd. and hit in the in 
testinal tract, chest cavity, or spine 
were still able to drag into the brush 
A .22 rimfire could have done as well 

We were using the standard cop 
per-clad steel-jacketed bullets, none 
of which showed any deformatio1 
when recovered. A better bullet might 
make the .30 carbine quite satisfac 


tory for small and medium game, but 
for deer I'll still hold out for my .257 
Roberts Lieut Edward J Clark 


Savannah, Ga. 


To the Edito NTIL recently 
Outdoor Life I was small 

arms instructor at 
an Army aerial gunnery school, so I 
am well acquainted with the .30 ca 
bine. Last fall I was in Nevada wit} 
15 G.I.’s who hunted bucks in thei 
spare time. Nearly every man wh: 


used his Springfield accounted for a 


deer, but only one chap succeeded i! 

bagging one with the carbine. One 

man threw a whole clipful of slugs 

at a buck from a distance of 120 yd 

and the animal continued on its way 

till stopped by a .30/06. I skinned that 
| buck and found three slugs right 
| under the hide. They didn’t have 
enough wallop to dent the ribs.—Serg 
| 


C. V. Baker, Biggs Field, Tea 
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Carp used to be plea 
ern Illinois, but h 
recent years—due 








from the 
crappies, catfish, 
abound in the 
which contain carp; which fact 
that the carp do not 
influence on other fish 

Furthermors 


netting 
mines 
other 


ol to 


pollution 
But bass 
still 


species 


tiful here in south- 
ve become scarcer in 
perhaps to excessive 


coal 
and 
lakes 
proves 
exert a deleterious 


carp are edible and are 


still sold on the market here at a fair 
price. And wasting food in wartime is 
far from patriotic._-John White, Harris- 


od Til 
avrg i 


the M-1 Carbine 


To the Edit« bey BET, the 
Outdoor Life .30 M-1 carbine 

is too weak for 
game ind the .30 M-1 Garand rifle is 


too deadly for most game. The latter 


has a very powerful cartridge and a 
high muzzle velocity, and its use on 
deer should certainly be restricted. 
But it would be wonderful for such 
game as caribou, bea’ d moose 

I have used both the weapons 
ind the 1903 Springfield in combat. 
[ like the Springfield best, because a 


mounted on it 
game at long dis- 


easily be 
for shooting big 


cope can 


tances. Beside I prefer a manually 
operated rifle because it gives the 
game more chance than a semi-au- 
tomatic.—_P. M. Wooden, Camp Le- 
eune \ Cc 
] the Ed ON’'T tell me 
Outdoor Life the M-1 car- 
bine is no deer 
killer! I've hot several hundred 
rounds with it, and find that even 
with the old-style  150-to-300-yd. 


ights the novice can drive many a 
about the most na- 
threw to my 


snapshooting up to 300 


This gun is 
tural pointer |] 
shoulder. Fo 


evel 


yd. it can’t be beat. I'd say a deer 
gun for n money is any gun that 
can get out 15 rounds in the same 
time it take to get three out of a 
bolt action and still have the muz- 
zle velocity and wallop of a carbine 

If you feel you need a little more 
weight wh not load the carbine 
hell with a bit more powder and a 
ightly heavier bullet? The weapon 
ought to stand it O.K., with a bit of 
tinkering here and there—and a low- 


power ‘scope might not be amiss 


It my native state of Maine I've 
een deer killed with everything from 
22 pistol to a .375. It isn’t so much 
what you hit them with as where. A 


deer punched with a .270 may not 
travel so far as one hit with a .22, 
ut he till may lead you into the 
next county. I wish I had a dime for 
every deer I’ve chased after shooting 


with my .30/06. Of course, a heavy 
run could pour so much lead that the 
deer would fall of sheer weight. But 
peaking of weight, did you ever lug 
a 10-lb. rifle and shells all day through 
wamps and brush?— Staff Serg. Her- 
bert H Hopk n Camp Campbell, Ky. 
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WHEN YOU GO FISHIN - 
TAKE A FRIENDS 











‘Duras are lots of folks (who’ve never fished) who need the solace and relaxation of a fisher- 


man’s day on the water. Give them a taste of this healthful, healing sport. Share your fun... When you 





go fishin’, take a friend! e It goes without saying, of course, that you'll have more fishin’ time — and 


more fun all around— if the third party on your trip is a Sea-Horse. The Sea-Horse is a born fishin’ 


friend. JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois, 


There is 


No Substitute for JOHNSON SEA-HORSES ren 
Experienc 
— for DEPENDABILITY 2 





DO YOUR DUTY — BUY WAR BONDS 


DEALERSHIPS: All of the many thousands of Sea-Horse outboard motors being manufactured are for the armed services and essentia! 


needs. But if you are interested in selling and servicing outboard motors after the war, write us now—no matter what your location may ! 
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HEN Gen. Eisenhower ar- 
rived in England to take 
command of the United Na- 
tions armies he remarked to 
that he wanted to get the job 
ge the Germans over with as 


S possible, so he could go fish- 


that Chief of Staff George C. 
taking a few minutes out 
toughest military job in the 
think of the hunting and fish- 
which always: have been his 
recreation, told me, “I look 
h longing on those pleasant 


BER, 1944 
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days in contrast to the hideous 
business of this war.” 


One golden autumn day 
down in Virginia I was watch- 
ing a demonstration of the 
then-novel bazooka. A _ big 


covey of quail flushed from the 
edge of the field. The bazooka 
man swung his weird-looking weapon 


shotgun-fashion to cover them. Then 
he grinned at me. “After this damn 
war is over,” he said earnestly, “I ain't 


goin’ to do anything but go bird shootin’ 
all the rest of my life!” 

On a raw winter morning on a beach 
where LST’s and other craft were dis- 
gorging tanks and doughboys in grim 
rehearsal for invasion, I came across a 
soldier and a sailor, both wet to above 
the waist, sitting with their backs 
against the wheels of a jeep. The sol- 
dier was cleaning and oiling his carbine. 
When he finished the job the sailor 
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Facing the greatest crisis yet 
in the field of outdoor sport= 
an article you MUSTN'T pass up! 


reached for the weapon, snapped it to 
his shoulder, and drew a careful bead 
on a bunch of beach grass. “That'd be 
a sweet little deer gun for where I came 
from down in Maine,” he said. “After 
the war 

Those sportsmen in uniform are rep- 
resentative of thousands on thousands 
of men serving in the armed forces who 
are going to be hungry for sport when 
they come home after the war. Four- 
star generals or plain G.I. Joes, they all 
are members of our clan, and one of the 
things they are fighting for is the tra- 
ditional right of all of us to go hunting 
or fishing on our days off—with some- 
thing better than a Chinaman’s chance 
of coming home with a buck roped on 
the bumper, fish in the creel, or a few 
birds or rabbits in the game pocket of 
the old fishing coat. 

One of the very few advantages of 
fighting two major wars in the same 
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quarter century is that knowing what 
happened after the first one gives us a 
pretty fair idea of what is likely to 
happen after this one. 

Immediately after the first World 
War the sale of fishing and hunting 
licenses increased by 30 percent. 

After this war is ended the propor- 
tionate increase in the number of hunt- 
ers and fishermen may be considerably 
greater, and the actual increase is like- 
ly to be tremendously greater. We now 
have more than 214 times as many men 
under arms as we had in 


diable and fatal depletion of the seed 
stock of game and game fish on which 
depends the perpetuation of our tra- 
ditional sports. 

Fortunately the marvelous accom- 
plishments of many of our state con- 
servation departments, and of the fed- 
eral Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Forest Service, have raised our wildlife 
supply to the highest national level it 
has attained for many, many years. 
But in spite of these fine achievements 
OUTDOOR LIFE, after intensive study of 





1918. Many more sports- 
men, or potential sports- 
men, are going to come out 
of the armed services than 
went into them. Millions of 
city-bred young men who 
are experiencing for the 
first time the satisfactions 
of outdoor living will find, 
in postwar fishing and hunt- 
ing, incentives to continue 
doing for fun what they 


have learned (the _ hard 
way) to do as a necessity. 
Only 2 percent of the 


men now wearing uniforms 
had any pre-service experi- 
ence with firearms. Now 
most of the other 98 per- 
cent have become gun-wise, 
and a sizable proportion ot 
those trained in rifle shoot- 
ing, and probably an even 


to hit fast-flying Messer- 


schmitts and Zeros by shoot- 3. 


ing skeet, will be anxious to 
test their mnewly-acquired 





Nearly half again as many 
anglers and hunters after the 
war as there were before... 
but what about the fish: and 
game? 

Federal conservation agen- 
cies are making plans to meet 
this unprecedented demand— 
and incidentally to provide 
outdoor work for thousands— 
but they need 


larger proportion of the air | 
gunners who have learned 2 


URGENT! 


Congressional approval 
State codperation 
Your active support—right now! 








skill on game. 

These hundreds of thou- 
sands of returned service men will be a 
warmly welcomed part of our postwar 
sportsmen’s army, but not the largest 
part of it. Since Pearl Harbor millions 
of enthusiastic hunters and fishermen 
have been too busy at their wartime 
jobs in industry and business to spare 
any time for sport. Millions of other 
sportsmen have had to curtail their out- 
door activities because of gasoline ra- 
tioning, other transportation difficul- 
ties, and lack of ammunition. 

The winning of the war will permit 
all of us to revert to our normal ways 
of. life, in which sport plays so vital a 
part. There is every indication that the 
first few postwar open seasons will see 
record-breaking turnouts of both hunt- 
ers and fishermen. The year before we 
entered the war 8', million hunting 
licenses and almost as many fishing 
licenses were That means that if 
the percentage of increase that fol- 
lowed the first World War is only 
equaled, in early postwar years we will 
have more than 22 million sportsmen 
in the field. 

That's a very pleasing prospect—-but 
one which confronts us with the serious 
problem of whether our existing wild- 
life resources are large enough to meet 
the demands of that tremendous horde 
of postwar sportsmen without irreme- 


sold. 
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present and probable future conditions, 
is convinced that there is a real possi- 
bility that the tremendous fishing and 
hunting pressures of early postwar sea- 
sons will result in depleted game areas 
and fished-out streams; and to warn 
and guard against that danger is financ- 
ing and conducting a nation-wide news- 
paper advertising campaign addressed 
to all the people of each state, stressing 
the economic importance of outdoor 
recreation, and urging them to support 
the inauguration NOW of more exten- 
sive and more efficient programs of 
game and fish restocking and restora- 
tion. 

Many of the state projects which un- 
doubtedly will be set in motion through 
the effects of this widespread publicity 
will be dovetailed with or supplement- 
ed by work programs proposed by va- 
rious federal agencies. 

Some of these federal projects would 
have direct effect in improving fish and 
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game conditions; others would hay 
indirect effects which would be bene 
ficial to wildlife; all of them would pr 
vide useful employment for retwrne; 
service men who want to work out 
doors in districts where they will hoon 
opportunities to hunt and fish in thei 
leisure time—and judging by the letterg 
being received by federal agencies and 
by this magazine, there are many go. 
diers and sailors who are lookin: for. 
ward to such postwar jobs. These plans 
haven't yet been presented to Congress 
for its approval and the appropriations 
which will be needed to turn them int 

realities; when they are _ submitte 

whether or not they can be undertaken 
will depend largely on public opinion 
as it is expressed to the lawmakers by 








the folks back home. 

Because these projects are of vital 
importance in the planning of the post. 
war outdoors America in which a 
sportsmen are interested, they are out 
lined here. 


F ESPECIAL importance to sports 
men are the postwar plans of the 
Department of the Interior's Fish an 


Wildlife Service. As described for m 
by its director, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielsor 
they call for an expenditure of abou 


115 million dollars, and if approved | 
Congress will keep as many as 18,00 
men busy for three years. 

Given high priority in these plans is 
completion of the development of th 
274 wildlife refuges, totaling mor 
than 17144 million acres, administere 
by the Service in the continental Unit 
ed States and our territories. Most 
these refuges are primarily for the us 
of ducks, and they have played a vital 
important part in increasing the nun 
ber of migratory waterfowl from tb 
all-time low of 27 million birds at the 
depth of the “duck depression”’ in 193: 
and 1935 to the 125 million ducks a! 
geese on the wintering grounds afte’ 


last fall’s shooting season had tak: 
its toll. 
On some of the duck refuges t 


marshes are surrounded by margins 
higher-lying land which provides fo 
and cover for sizable populations 
upland game birds and animals whi 
spread into adjacent privately owné 
areas—an example is the Sand Lak 
Refuge in northern South Dakota, whi 
keeps the country near it well stocké 
with pheasants. Other refug* su 
as the Seldon Antelope Refuge in north: 
western Nevada, are managed primar 
ily for big game. 

The more than 414 million acres 
these refuge lands being used by U 
Army for air gunnery and bombil: 
ranges and maneuver areas probal 
will need considerable restoration whet 
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they are returned to their normal use 
Restricted upland shooting is permitted 
on a few of the duck refuges, and fish- 
ing on nearly all of them. The needed 
development work, consisting principal- 
ly of planting and draining, can be done 
by returned service men, who will be 
given preference. 

irge as is our present supply of 
ducks, many more are going to be need- 
ed to provide satisfying shooting for 
the mass army of postwar hunters. 
Lack of winter feed, more especially 
on the Pacific and Mississippi flyways, 
is the bottleneck in increasing the wa- 
terfowl population. Duck damage to 
crops already has grown beyond the 
peanut stage in several districts, and is 
certain to become more costly and more 
widespread if we increase the number 
of birds without providing feeding 
grounds for them. 

Acquisition of land in areas where 
ducks concentrate in winter, and rais- 
ing feed on it, seems to be the best an- 
swer to the problem of how to have 
enough ducks to keep the hunters happy 
without making the farmers too un- 
happy. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
has been given authority to buy thirty- 
odd pieces of suitable land with duck- 
stamp dollars, but because of prevail- 
ing high prices the purchases are being 
made cautiously. Planting, guarding, 
and improving these feeding grounds 
will provide considerable postwar out- 
door employment. 

Dr. Gabrielson sees an opportunity for 
his agency to do a fine piece of work by 
codperating with state conservation de- 
partments (around which the program 
is built) in setting up management 
areas Which would both produce annual 
wildlife crops and offer opportunities 
for restricted hunting and fishing, and 
in stream development and other wild- 
life restoration projects. Under the 
terms of the Federal Aid to Wildlife 
Restoration Act (commonly called the 
Pittman-Robertson Act), the federal 
government pays 75 percent of the cost 
of such projects—which must be initi- 
ated and managed by the states, under 
Fish and Wildlife Service supervision. 
An on-hand balance of ten million dol- 
lars of Pittman-Robertson funds is 
available for this purpose. 

All the states are being encouraged 
to work out restoration programs to be 
Submitted to Congress as postwar proj- 
ects. Mississippi's Game and Fish Com- 
mission already has presented a plan 
Which would provide more than 1), 
million man-hours of work for veterans, 
ind which is highlighted by the pro- 
posed development of a state-wide sys- 


tem of lakes so extensive that there 
will be one within fifteen miles of each 
Mississippi home. Another proposed 
project of codperative character is the 
joint development by Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, with the blessing of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, of three waterfowl 
management areas, comprising a total 
of 35,000 acres of refuge and 57,000 
acres of public shooting grounds, in 
Kentucky near where the Tennessee 
River flows into the Ohio. 

With several of its 130 fish hatch- 
eries (located in forty-three states) 
closed for the duration, and many oth- 
ers on a maintenance basis because of 
labor shortages, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service continues to propagate game 
fish for restocking, but on a lessened 
scale. After the war its Division of 
Game Fish and Hatcheries will broaden 
its field of activity to become the fed- 
eral government’s principal service 
agency for sport fishermen. Hard ex- 
perience has proved that the old theory 
that the more hatchery fish you dump 
into a stream the more fish anglers 
will catch out of it “ain’t necessarily 
so.”’ Pre-stocking scientific studies will 
be made of stream types, productivity, 
pollution, and the maintenance of prop- 
erly balanced aquatic populations, and 
stream management will be stressed. 
Hatchery production 
will be geared to defi- 


nite stocking needs, 
especially of streams é 
on federal lands. z 


The 10 percent fed- & 
eral tax collected on ' 
sale of fishing tack- 
le now goes into the 
Treasury’s general 
funds; Dr. Gabrielson 
wants this revenue set 
aside to be used for 
the benefit of the 
sportsmen who pro- 
vide it, to finance fed- 
eral-state codperative 
development of sport 
fisheries especially 
definite stream-resto- 
ration projects. 
Many returned serv- 
ice men who want to 
work and out- 
doors will be able to 
land jobs as predator 
trappers and hunters 
west of the Misissip- 
pi. The Fish and 


live 


Duck 
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'k census. 
Bull dozing and lumbering .. 
Exploring... Public hunt 





Wildlife Service coérdinates the preda- 
tor-control work of various federal, 
state, and private agencies, but with 
most of the professional pest killers 
in the armed services or war industries 
the coyotes have got altogether out of 
especially of sheep 

are serious right now, and there is 
every indication that by the end of the 


hand. Stock losses 


war the situation will have become 
critical. Rodent control in the West 
also will provide many jobs. In the 
East muskrat trappers will be needed 


on many of the duck refuges. 

HE Department of Agriculture’s For- 
bie Service is another federal agency 
whose postwar plans are of vital im- 
portance to More than a 
third of our big-game animals—exclud- 
ing the white-tail deer, seven tenths of 
them—live on the national forests, 
which also produce huge annual crops 
of ruffed grouse, rabbits, squirrels, and 
other small game. On the forests there 
are almost 11. million acres of lakes 
and ponds, and 90,000 miles of streams 
which include some of the best trout 
waters on the continent. Tremendous 
areas are open to fishing and hunting 
under state laws. All the 160 national 
forests provide sport of one sort or 
another, and in recent prewar years 

(Continued on page 70) 


sportsmen. 


GOVT JOBS FOR SPORT & CONSERVATION 


Hunting and trapping predators ...Fish hatcheries 
Restocking game... Fighting forest fires 


Stream improvement... Wildlife refuges 
Aerial photo 


qraphy.. . Flood prevention 
. . Surveying and mapping 
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HE HIGHWAY curved and tilted 
as Glen Galbreath and I followed 
it into the Cascade Range of the 
Pacific Northwest. We fled over 
bridges, swirled along the edges of can- 
yons, and watched the mountains pile 
ever higher into the sky around us. We 
stopped at a fishing camp on the river, 
and a thin brown man in a work shirt 
detached himself slowly from the porch 
of his cabin and walked over to the car. 
“Well, now, there’s a sort of fishin’. 
A few Dolly Vardens in the big holes, 
if you like Dollies. The steelhead just 
ain't hittin’.’”” He peered at us and spat 
reflectively. “You fellers ever fish the 
high lakes?” 
“Some,”” Glen 
“What lake?” 
“Any of ’em. There’s half a dozen in 
the hills over there.’”’ He waved an arm 
to take in a ridge the river. 
“There's fishin’ pretty near the same’s 


admitted cautiously 


across 


you get in Canada. Trout up to six 
pounds.”’ 

“T’'ve heard of such things,” Glen 
said. “But I never believed it.” 

The thin brown man looked at Glen 
solemnly. “That's jest what the feller 


said when he kicked the skunk.” 
“How do you get to these lakes?” 
Glen grinned. 
“There’s old trails, that the prospec- 
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ant we wouldn't g 





o hungry 






Those huge bowlders were made for mountain 


tors made. There’s 

a sort of trail to 

Rock Hole Lake, if you can keep track 
of it.” The thin brown man regarded us 
more critically. ‘Maybe you’d better 
forget it. That’s rough country. I don’t 
want to spend the rest of my life thinkin’ 
about your widows and orphans.” 

“Don’t worry about us,” Glen 
“We never get lost.”’ 

The man charged a dollar to row us 
across the river in his boat. Before 
turning back to merge once more with 
the gray cabin, he grinned faintly. “If 
you don’t show up in three-four days, 
I'll come after you,” he said cheerfully. 


said. 


HE trail was plain enough as we 

started out. It took us diagonally 
back from the river, climbing easily 
toward the ridge. This country had 
never been logged. We walked in a dim 
light, brightened by an occasional yel- 
low streamer of sunshine that searched 
down through the tree tops 150 feet 
overhead. The giant trunks of cedar 
and Douglas fir around us were some- 
times nine or ten feet through at the 
ground. 

When we reached the steep slope of 
the ridge, the trail swung into a sharp 
little hogback and led upward. The 
timber thinned out and became smaller. 
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goats and fishe 


The hogback was rocky. We had | 


climbing an hour when we discove 


that the remnants of the trail ha 
appeared altogether. 
to the right or left below us? Or v 


only obliterated at this point, so that 
could pick it up again by continuing on 


the hogback? We went up. 

We never did find the trail agai 
hogback flowed into the ridge in a 
bench. We were getting high 
maybe 4,000 or 5,000 feet. Crag 
pinnacles of black rock towere 
the sky out beyond. 


I looked at my watch. We had t! 


hours of daylight left. We still 
skin back down the hogback, fi! 
trail, and return to our car by 

Glen stared at the peaks ahead. 
the looks of them, there was a 
opening up to our left. ‘Water « 
in a place like that,’ he said. 

“Sometimes,” I agreed. “A! 
enough water has collected, y« 
find trout in it.” 

That bench was a scoundrel 
where we stood, as well as we cou 
through the scraggly trees, it lo 
if it curved gently around and u 
into the high basin. It seemed 
open and unbroken. It smiled 
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The rod arched taut; then the trout surfaced and took to the air 


like an obsequious Japanese diplomat. 

“Ah, wilderness!”’ panted Glen a while 
later. 

The bench had dwindled to a rocky 
ledge. The ledge had merged into a 
mountainside of cliffs, rockslides, and 
stunted trees. Above us the saw-toothed 
peaks towered against an aloof sky. 

We paused to survey a slide of de- 
composed granite that slashed down the 
hill. The stuff was light as pumice, and 
the size of peas and marbles. The slide 
was two hundred feet across, dug into 
the mountain like a river bed, on a 
lorty-degree slope. 


W* STARTED across, sinking to 
ur ankles at each step. We had 
to keep pulling diagonally uphill, as the 
fumbling particles gave way under- 
‘oot. Portions of the slide started to 
move, piling up against our legs. Trick- 
the rounded stones broke loose 
n down ahead of us like rivulets 

These widened, reaching up 
and suddenly the whole slide 


es of 
and 
f wat ?. 
the hill 


was flowing like a river. The surface 
stuff moved quickly, pebbles bounding 
‘nd rolling; underneath, the greater 
mass ground and rumbled slowly on its 
way 


cown the steep hillside. 
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We floundered 
like lost souls, 
trying to run, 
sinking to our 
knees as if in 
quicksand. We 
stumbled and fell, 
and the rolling 
fragments tried to bury us. We climbed 
and crawled and staggered. It was like 
fording a river of feathers. There was 
no body to the stuff, and no bottom. 
After a long time we reached the other 
bank, and sat down gasping, on good 
solid rock. 

We should have brought a rowboat,” 
Glen panted. ‘“‘Never know when you're 
going to need one, in this country.” 

Farther on a brawling mountain 
stream, ten feet wide and carrying a 
strong flow of water barred our way. 

“It has to be the outlet of a lake,” 
Glen reported with satisfaction. ‘Where 
else would so much water come from, 
at this elevation?” 


E WERE on a wide bench, hav- 
ing worked onto it around a 
shoulder of the mountain. A hundred 
yards away the stream cascaded to the 
bench at the grand finale of a series of 





By CHESTER CHATFIELD 


When you hear about an unfished 
lake, high up in the mountains, 
there’s no rest till you find it 


waterfalls that reached upward and 
back for half a mile, beginning where 
the sky and black crag rocks met. 

“How are we going to get up there?” 
I asked. 


“How do I know?” said Glen. 
It was nearing dark, so we made 
camp. We cut boughs for our beds, 


rolled out our sleeping bags, gathered 
wood, and built a small, cheerful fire. 


“We have grub enough for three 
days,’’ Glen said. Golden bubbles swelled 


and burst on the surface of a kettle of 
beans, swung over the fire by a dingle 
stick. Coffee water boiled in a pail. 
‘But I did figure on trout to fry. I 
brought mostly butter, and 
bacon.” 

“We can always eat bread,’’ I nodded. 

Bellies filled and dishes done, we 
leaned back on our elbows, smoked, and 
watched the fire. The flickering yellow 

(Continued on page 86) 


bread, 
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HILE the train was pulling 

out of the North Station in 

Boston, Mass., Jim fished an 

old letter and a stump of 
lead pencil out of his pocket and started 
making a list of something or other on 
the back of the envelope. After a 
couple of minutes he stopped writing 
and looked up at me. 

“We'll have to get two,” he announced. 

“Get two what?” I asked him. 

“Two bucks,” he said. “To make 
good on all those promises you made 
back home. You told pretty near every- 
body we know that we'd bring them 
home a chunk of venison.” 

“They all but asked for it,” I told 
him. “Everyone's short of meat stamps.” 

“I know that,’”’ Jim snapped. “But I 
believe in killing your deer before you 
start giving the meat away. On account 
of those promises of yours, we're start- 
ing this trip with two strikes on us. 
Other years we've gone on deer hunts 
to have a good time, hoping we'd get a 
buck, or even a buck apiece, but not 
having to worry about it if we didn’t. 
This year, though, if we don’t want the 
pants kidded off us by everyone we've 
disappointed, we've got to kill two bucks 

and hope we'll have a good time while 
we're doing it. You've gone and big- 
mouthed this trip into a meat hunt!” 

“There's nothing wrong about a meat 
hunt these days,’ I said. “If we bring 
venison home to our friends we'll be 
helping to relieve the food shortage. 
What’s the matter with that?” 

“I didn’t say there was anything the 
matter with it,” Jim growled. “It’s 
how we are going to manage to get two 
bucks in four days of hunting that is 
worrying me.”’ 

“Well, we're going to the right place 
to do it,’’ I pointed out. “According te 
last year’s kill figures, Washington and 
Hancock are two of the three best deer 
counties in Maine, and this stretch of 
country we're going to hunt is partly 
in Washington and partly in Hancock. 
From what this fellow who runs the 
‘camp we're going to told me over the 
telephone the other day, we shouldn't 
have any more trouble in knocking over 
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By HANDLEY CROSS 


form at Oldtown, Maine 

It was getting along 
toward sundown, and it 
was plenty cold after 


— the warm train. A lean 
“4 em 


a couple of nice fat bucks than 
“I’ve heard those fellows who run 


camps talk before,” Jim interrupted 
sarcastically. ‘‘There’ll be a deer be- 
hind every bush, just standing there 
waiting for us to come along with our 
rifles and process it into venison! ... 
Oh well, I’m glad I agreed to go to this 
sporting camp you dug up, instead of 
hitting into the woods on our own. It’s 
a sissy way to hunt, but there won’t be 
any wood to chop or grub to cook, so 
we'll have more time for hunting—and 
the way I figure it, to make good on 
those big-hearted promises of yours 
well have to do more hunting in four 
days than we've done in two weeks 
other years. And we'll have to hunt 
right. You’ve got to watch your step, 
and not do the fool things you usually 
do when we’re after deer. Scientific 
hunting—that’s what gets ’em!”’ 

That crack set off an argument that 
lasted until we got to Portland, Maine. 
Then we went to sleep. When we woke 
up the train was pulling out of the 
Bangor station, and Jim began reaching 
down our duffel from the rack. Half an 
hour later—seven hours after we'd left 
Boston 


we were standing on the plat- 





State of Mainer who 

wore an old, faded 

Mackinaw eyed us cau- 

tiously for half a minute 

before he came over and 

asked me if my name 
was Cross; when I told him that it was 
he stuck out a _ red-mittened hand, 
pump-handled mine, and said that he 
was Earle and that he’d been sent to 
town to take us out to camp. He helped 
us pile our duffel into the back of a 
station wagon, and then we climbed 
into the front seat with him. 

A few minutes of driving took us out 
of Oldtown and across the Penobscot 
River. Earle headed north along a main 
highway; then after another ten min- 
utes swung off the concrete onto a dirt 
road that ran east. For a few miles we 
drove through farming country; then 
the farms became infrequent and un- 
prosperous-looking clearings in the 
brush, and before long the road was 
slashing through solid black growth 
with the somber spruce lightened now 
and then by a clump of birch. ‘‘Farm- 
ers can’t make much of a go of it here- 
abouts,”’ Earle told us, ‘‘and most of 'em 
have quit their land and taken war jobs 
It’s mostly wild land around here now 
and its the best deer country in the 
whole state o’ Maine. You'll see! 

In the gray dawn of the next morning 
Jim and I started out to see. We wert 
feeling good. We'd had a night’s slee} 


Jim stumbled and wen 
down with a cr 
must have scared every 
deer for miles DUNC 
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There's more than one way to skin 
a cat—or bring a white-tail down 





a in comfortable beds, and we'd stoked up a buck often gives 

ng for the day with man-size breakfasts. when it is startled. 

Lit The evening before, in front of a log I whirled around 

ver fire after supper, we talked with the’ and stood staring into 

“an only other hunters in camp—two men _ the black growth at 

ho who’d got their bucks and planned to’ the side of the old 

led start for home in the morning. They road. Nothing moved 

_ told us how to get to an abandoned in it, and there wasn't 

ute orchard a mile away where they said a sound—until Jim let 

ind they’d seen deer on early mornings, and out a holler, and I 

” we were heading for it along an old_ pivoted back just in 

shoo logging road that was half grown over time to see the flash 

nd, with brush. of a white tail as a 

he It was a cold morning, with the deer disappeared into 

to ground frozen hard as flint—the sort yards up the road 

ped of morning when the snap of a stepped- “Why didn’t you sh 

fa on twig sounds as loud as the blast of indignantly. 

bed a .o75. Jim was a yard ahead of me, “I got dirt in the n 
and when he turned his head to whisper’ when I fell,’’ Jim sai 

out a warning as a frost-brittle leaf crackled suspected. 

pete under my moccasin, his foot snagged We sat down, and 

res under a protruding root and he went rette—although Jim 

un- down with a crash that must have that I shouldn't Af 

dirt scared every white-tail in the township. awhile to give the de 

ton While he was picking himself and his any still around, a cha 

hen Springfield sporter up, cussing under’ after the racket we'd 

al his breath because he had barked a off again. A few mint 

the shin, I heard that snorting whistle that a clearing ahead of us, 

was 

vth, 
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After a bit Jim looked up from whatever he'd been writing and 
said, "We'll have to get two, to make good on all your promises" 


the brush twenty it 


looking 


was the abandoned orchard we were 
for. We went on another fifty 


ot ?"’ IT demanded vards and then struck into the brush, 
one on either side of the road. 
1uzzle of my rifle [ worked my way through the tangle 
i—untruthfully, I iutiously and with as little noise as I 
could manage, and I'll say for Jim that 
I lighted a ciga- I heard only an occasional faint sound 
whispered to me from his direction. At the end of five 
ter we'd waited minutes I was close to the edge of the 
er, if there were clearing I pushed the safety off my 
nce to quiet down rifle and inched my way ahead until I 
made, we started had a clear view of the abandoned 
ites later we saw rchard. 
ind guessed that There were plenty of neglected-look- 





ing apple trees in it—but not a deer. 
Cont don page 57) 
; 
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Suddenly | interrupted him and pointed. A buck 
was standing in the open, not fifty yards away 
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OU KNOW how it was last fall. 
No gas, no shells (unless you'd 
stashed a few boxes from the year 


before), no nothing much to look 
forward to in the way of a shoot, if you 
lived in a city, as I do. Well, here it 
was dove season, just around the corner, 
and the prospects of getting a mess 
of the tasty little devils looked gloomy 
indeed. 

I like to shoot doves. In fact, there’s 
no greater shooting thrill for me than 
connecting with these fast-flying, elus- 
ive gray targets. I like to eat ‘em too; 
split down the back, rolled in flour, fried 
in bacon drippings, and served with 
fresh asparagus, creamy mashed pota- 
toes, and rich dove-giblet gravy—all 
washed down with good red Burgundy. 
Mouth-watering? You said it, brother 

but it loked like this year it was not 
to be. : 

I'd done all my dove shooting in Cal- 
ifornia in the San Joaquin Valley, north 
of Bakersfield. The birds were always 
plentiful. They would be this year. 
But you can't drive 140 miles from 
Hollywood and back on an A card. I 
scanned the evening paper for reports 
on other areas, hoping to find some spot 
I could reach. Riverside County, pros- 
pects excellent; Ventura, Santa Barba- 
ra districts, likewise good. Imperial 
County (opening fifteen days later), 
birds there by the thousands. 
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This was just fine and dandy, but all 
the spots were beyond the limits of my 
windshield sticker. Looked as if we 
Hollywood A-card shooters were up 
that well-known creek. Boot leg gas? 
Sure, there’s plenty. I’m no lily-white, 
but I do draw the line on wartime chis- 
elers and black-market parasites. 

I racked my brain, trying to think 
of some close-in spot, but after a while 
I gave it up. There wasn’t any—at 
least that I knew of. Then I happened 
to catch a small news item, date-lined 
Calabasas. Something clicked. Be- 
yond there a few miles I’d been on 
location a number of times—making 
Western pictures. I remembered open 
fields, near the mountains, dotted with 
sunflower patches and mullein weed. 
I'd seen doves there. It wasn’t more 
than forty miles from Hollywood, may- 
be less. I could make it. 

I went into my gun closet and took 
stock. One box of 71.’s, another of 
No. 9 skeet loads and a scattering few 
odd 6’s. Enough for a shoot, if a guy 
was careful, though I didn’t hold much 
truck with the No. 9’s. Just goes to 
show. You can learn things sometimes, 
even though circumstances force you to 
do it the hard way. 

I dialed the studio and asked for the 
fire house. Hughey answered the 
phone. He’s night fire chief on the lot, 
as well as my favor- 
ite hunting “podnah.” 


“Tomorrow's dove 
season, you know,” I 
said. “How're you 


fixed for shells?” 

I heard him laugh-—— 
a trifle derisively, I 
thought. ‘‘“Maybe half 
a box,” he said. “But 
so what? There’s no 
place to go.” 

I told him about the 
spot I’d remembered 
above Calabasas. ‘‘We 
won't get limits may- 
be, but I think we can 
bust a few caps.” 

He didn’t think 
much of the _ set-up, 
and said so. 

“Sure,” I said, “but 
it beats just sitting 
home. Who knows—we might run 
into something better’n you expect.” 


“You ain't kidding,’ he _ said 
“You'll run into about a million 
hunters. Besides I can’t get away 
before 10 o'clock. By that time the 
bombardment will be over, and 
what's left of those Calabasas doves 
will be well on their way south 
to Mexico.” 

“Look,” I said. ‘Those million 


hunters you talk about think the 
same as you do—so they all stay 






home. Ten o’clock’s pretty late to get 
started, I'll admit, but with luck we 
might still be able to pick off a few 
strays.” 

We drove along Ventura Boulevard 
stopped at a roadside stand for a glass 
of orange juice, and went on. It was 
plenty hot. Occasionally I pointed out 


lone doves sitting on the telephon 
wires along the highway. 
“At least,” I said, “you can’t say 


we didn’t see any.” 

“Town doves,” Hughey said laconic- 
ally. “They’re smart enough to hang 
around the settlements, where nobody 
can throw shot at ’em.” 


FoR MILES along Ventura Highway 
you'll find motels, filling stations, 
real-estate offices, roadside eating 
shacks, cold-drink stands. One com- 
munity dissolves into the other. Van 
Nuys, Encino, Tarzana, past dairies and 
stock farms. At last we got out of 
the populated areas and the highway 
stretched ahead to orange groves, open 
fields, and a series of fenced-in pastures 
I glanced at the clock on the dashboard 
It said 10:50. 

“Fine time to start hunting birds,” 
I remarked ruefully. 

“What of it?” 


Hughey said. “I just 
came for the ride.” 


What attracted the 
doves: a "watering 
place" created by 
a leaky fire plug. 
The weed-grown 
sidewalk below was 
another good stand 
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WANTED: Shooting within A-coupon dis-: 
tance of Hollywood. FOUND: Just thatt 


By WILLIAM BRENT 


The road meandered through a series 
of low hills, then dropped off into a 
beautiful little valley. Up ahead I 
noticed a filling station and a few di- 
lapidated store buildings. Just another 
one of those petered-out subdivisions 
that had sprung up along the Californ- 
ia highways during the _ real-estate 
boom days. 

I pulled in beside the single pump, 
intending to fill my canteen with water. 
There was a sign on the door: CLOSED 
FOR THE DURATION. We looked around. 
Not a human in sight. The _ store 
buildings were empty. the owners 
gone. The sidewalks had caved in in 
places and grass grew in the open 
cracks. No doubt about it. It was a 
deserted village. 

‘Look!” Hughey 
pointed. 

Doves, in small bunches and singles, 
were flying overhead from the fields 
across the road. 

“Watch ’em,” I said. 

The advice was needless. We had our 
eyes glued to the fast-flying birds, and 

vy them continue on and light in tall 
eucalyptus trees that dotted the head 
of a little valley, directly back of the 
station. On they came, in one’s, two’s, 
and small bunches—all headed the same 
direction—to rest in the trees in the 
heat of the day, after feeding in the 
fields. 

“Man, this is it!” 
Calabasas. Let’s go.” 

We hurried back to the car, grabbed 


punched me and 


I said. ‘‘Nuts to 
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our shotguns out of the back, and 
loaded up. A hundred yards or so back 
of the filling station we noticed a small, 
freshly painted white house, nestled un- 
der a grove of pepper trees. A car was 
parked in the open garage. 

“Looks like someone lives here, at 
that,” Hughey said. ‘““Maybe we'd bet- 
ter check, and make sure it’s O. K. to 
shoot around here.” 

“Sure, it’s all right,’’ I insisted. ‘No 
fences, no ‘No Trespassing, No Hunt- 
ing’ signs. Come on—let’s have at 
‘em.” 

Then we saw a man and a woman 
come out of the house, get in the car, 
and head back toward the highway. We 
left our guns and walked up to meet 
them. 

“Good morning,” I 

You folks live here?” 

The man admitted they did. 

“We were just wondering,” Hughey 
said, taking the ball. ‘“‘We saw doves 
flying over—is it all right to shoot 
around here, if we're careful?” 

“O. K. with me,” the man said. “My 
land runs back to those foothills. 
There's no livestock on the place. Help 
yourself.” 

I was itchy to get going. Overhead 
the birds were still coming in. We 
thanked him profusely, and headed up 
the draw. 

The eucalyptus trees extended the 
length of the little valley in an orderly 
row, while here and there were small 
fields of sunflower and what is locally 
known as_ dove 
weed. In the foot- 
hills, on either 
side, were clumps 
of big live oaks. 
Ideal. 

Each of us eased 
ashellinto the bar- 


greeted them 


HQRDWHRt 


Hardware stores 'n' everything— 
but every one of them was vacant! 





He TS 





No, Hughey isn't using that signpost as a 
gun rest; it just looks that way in the picture 


rel and approached the edge of the row 
of trees gingerly, glancing back and 
up for approaching birds. Suddenly a 
lone dove flew out of the nearest tree. 

“Bust him!" Hughey said. 

I did. At the crack of my little 16 
gauge, the tops of that grove of trees 
seemed to explode. Doves boiled out 
everywhere. Bang! bang! went 
Hughey’s twelve, and I saw one fall. 
Wham! I held on one going straight- 
away. He kept on going. Coming 
toward me head-on was a single, mak- 
ing knots. I tried to remember how to 
hold on these kind, but he was by me 
before I could decide. I threw a des- 
peration load at his tail feathers—and 
was astonished to see him flutter and 
lose altitude, then suddenly plummet 
to earth 100 yards away. 

I ran over, retrieved my bird, and 
came back grinning. Hughey was 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Fred was closest to the rock pile. He hunkered down in the grass, rifle ready, to wait for the bearlike creature to come out and head for its der 


Tough and fearless, but wary as all get-out, these squat, animated 
boring machines are hard to stalk, hard to hit, and hard to kill 


OME twenty miles from where I 
live in Alberta there is a belt of 
wilderness prairie country. It’s 
a rolling, sandy region—a deso- 

late no man’s land, dotted with aban- 
doned buildings and patches of weeds. 

It was here that the big hay truck 
bumped to a stop, deposited the three 
of us beside the road, and lumbered 
away. The driver had agreed to pick 
us up on his return trip that evening. 
This was one way to get to good badger 
country without burning gas, but it 
left us feeling a little deserted. 

How many people do you know who 
have hunted badgers? This animal 
looks something like a small bear that’s 
been squashed a bit. On the prairies 
he fills much the same place that the 
woodchuck does in the wooded regions. 
In fact, the early Northwest settlers 
named the woodehuck the “thickwood 
badger” to distinguish it from the true 
badger of the plains. 

Through the years the woodchuck has 
received the sportsman’s attention, but 
the badger has not. I'd like to know 
why. I’ve hunted this animal on and 
off for more than a decade, and it’s 
been decidedly worth the trouble. I've 
hunted woodchucks too, but not to any 
great extent. My impressions of the 
two compare very favorably, but I pre- 
fer the badger. He's larger, tougher, 
and possibly smarter. He's also harder 
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By 
JIM CHAPMAN 


to find. His habits are in some ways 
different, but if you've hunted wood- 
chucks you already know something 


about hunting ‘badgers. 

“Well?” said Joe, looking at Fred 
and me. Joe was new at the sport and 
he wanted a few pointers. 

Fred lowered his glasses after a care- 
ful inspection of the near-by country. 
“A badger’s been working on that hill 
over there,” he said, pointing east. “It’s 
in our line of travel if we string out and 
work upwind.”’ Evidently he didn’t in- 
tend to hand out any instructions, so 
I turned to Joe. 

“Our usual arrangement is that any- 
one who sights a badger is to hold up 
one hand. That’s the signal for the 
others to stop and stay stopped until 
the man who sighted game lets us know 
that it’s O.K. to move again.”’ 

We set out at once, for the early 
spring sun was well past its zenith and 
we had no time to waste. The day was 
warm and hence ideal for hunting these 
animals. In such weather they often 
bask in the sun at the mouths of their 
burrows, or else go hunting. Unlike 
woodchucks, badgers are carnivorous, 
living principally upon small rodents. 

The first half mile produced nothing. 


The mounds which Fred had seen fro: 
the road were not fresh, being the lea\ 
ings of a badger that had dug fo: 
ground squirrels. These latter smal! 
animals were plentiful. They whistle 
and yapped at us from all 
ways diving below when we approache 
too close for their liking. It’s usuall) 
true that where you find these littl 
prairie pests you will also find badger 
But where civilization encroaches tl! 
padgers move out; they’re shy anima! 

On top of a hill I found a very fres 
hole, one that had been dug within tl 
last hour. Going on the principle that 
where there’s smoke there’s likely 
be fire, I signaled everyone to go sl 
In badger country there is seldom an) 
cover to speak of, and you've got 
stalk every inch of the way 

A ridge lay in front, and when 
looked over the top my suspicion w 
verified. A badger was basking on tht 
mound at the mouth of his burrow, but 
he was at least 300 yards out on a wid 
flat. I held up my hand, and as I d 
so I saw that Fred too was signaling 
and that on the other side of me J 
was crouched near the top of the ridg 
watching. 

From no point on the ridge could v 
get any nearer. For a flat-shooti! 
‘scope-sighted rifle this might have bee! 
worth a try, but our deer guns didn't 
warrant such a shot. We had to get 


sides, 
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considerably closer before risking a shot. 
\ badger, unless hit in a vital part 
and killed almost instantly, will drag 
himself down his hole. A head, neck, 
or shoulder shot is absolutely essential. 
e and Fred came to where I was 


crouching. ‘He hasn’t seen us yet,” 

said Fred. ‘“‘Perhaps one of us can 

worm over the ridge and crawl into 
9» 

range 


There was just a chance that it 
might work, and there was only one 
pla to try it. A few yards to our 
I lay a hollow which angled in the 
badger’s direction. 

I won the draw and set out. Getting 
over the ridge was bad enough, but 
when I started down the hollow, inch- 
ing along on elbows and knees, I felt 
as large as a black bear. I guess that 
I looked it. 

I'd covered less than fifty yards when 
the distant animal lifted his head. This 
is always a sure sign that you’ve been 
detected. The head began to move back 
and forth, the light underparts of the 
chin and throat showing plainly. When 
a4 badger acts in this manner he looks, 
from a distance, to be waving 
white flag. Perhaps he holds his hea 
it this upward tilt so as to test the air. 

I knew that it was no use to stop, 

ind kept edging forward. Suddenly the 
badger scuttled backward, bobbed one 
more look, and disappeared. I got to 
my feet and moved to within seventy- 
five yards of the burrow mouth. Here 
I found a small clump of sage and lay 
down behind it. Twenty minutes later 
I was still there, and the animal hadn't 
so much as shown his nose. 

After one of these creatures goes in- 
to his den, he seldom stays out of sight 
for more than ten or fifteen minutes; 
curiosity usually gets the better of him 

and he steals a look. It’s then up to 


a small 
] 
1 


'Mecsured the |7-pounder, then (right) 
we started home with the big boy. Badger 
hairs, soft yet fairly stiff, are used for 
making the more expensive shaving brushes 
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the rifleman. However, this badger 
must have been a wise old customer 
who knew danger when he saw it. It 
was time to give him up. 

We crossed the open fiat and passed 
into rolling country once more before 
we saw another. At the top of the first 
rise all three of us. saw the badger at 
once. Plainly we had caught him away 
from his home den, for he appeared to 
be bewildered. Then he turned and 
raced clumsily for a near-by rock pile. 

A man can run faster than a badg- 
er but it’s no use to try and catch one. 
In loose soil these animals can 
dig himself out of sight in an incredi- 
bly short time. A glance at the power 
ful forefeet tells why—a badger is an 
animated boring machine. 

Fred was closest to the rock pile and 
he hunkered down in the grass to wait 
for the animal to reappear. Joe and I 
sat down to watch developments. When 
a badger is caught away from his home 
den you can be pretty sure that he won't 
stay below ground any longer than he is 
forced to—-unless he has been wounded 


one of 


Sure enough, within a couple of min- 
utes we saw the badger come up. Fora 
time only his head and neck were in 
view. He didn’t like the look of things, 
but neither did he like the strange hole. 
Finally he came all the way out. 

A moment later Fred’s rifle barked 
sharply, and blended with it came the 
hollow thump! which told of a solid hit. 
The badger collapsed in the grass. In 
an instant we were all running. Fred 
got there first. We saw him go down 
on his knees peer down the hole, 
be he didn’t reach. It pays to be cau- 
tious—-dead badgers can’t bite, but live 
ones can 


ana 


This one proved to be dead, but out 
of reach. So the shovel which we had 
taken turns at carrying came into use. 
We moved a few stones from the edge 
of the rock pile, dug a little, and soon 
had Fred's prize out on the grass. It 
a big glossy male. 

In the Northwest adult badgers aver- 
pounds, with 


was 


age about fifteen occa- 


sional specimens weighing as much as 


Continued on page 73 





We moved a few rocks, dug a little, and soon had Fred's prize out on the open prairie 
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SPEED KING OF THE PLAINS 


ANY years 

ago a com- 

panion of 

my own 

age and I were push- 

ing an ancient Model 

T Ford laden with 

water, extra gas- 

oline, oil, grub, and 

spare tires over a 

dim and wandering 

road in the desert of 

northwestern So- 

nora, Mexico, when 

from around a sand 

dune came a lone 

buck antelope. Bril- 

liantly marked in white and tan and black, He ran 

across those heavy sands smoothly, effortlessly, his 
legs pumping like well-oiled pistons. 

It was the first antelope either of us had ever seen 

and here this strange being was, about to run over 
us. He came nearer and nearer, and then, when he 
was about fifty yards away, he ran parallel to the 
road. My companion was driving and he yanked the 
gas lever down as far as it would go. Snorting and 
heaving, the old Ford responded. But so did the 
antelope. For a quarter mile we ran neck in neck. 
Then el berrendo, as he is known in Mexico, decided 
to put us in our place. Those beautiful slender legs 
of his moved faster and faster. He flattened out, cut 
across the road in front of us, and left us behind as 
if we were standing still. 

About 400 yards away he slowed down, trotted to 
the top of a dune, and stood there watching us, his 
black lyre-shape horns silhouetted sharp against the 
washed-out blue of the desert sky. We were on a 
hunting trip. He was game—and exotic game at 
that. We poured out of that old flivver and opened 
up, my companion with a .30/30 and I with a .30/40. 
I don’t suppose any of our bullets hit closer than 
twenty feet from him. Tiring of our fusillade, he be- 
gan running again, swept around us in a wide circle, 
and popped up on another dune. We fired nearly a 
box of cartridges apiece at that antelope, always at 
about 400 yards. Crestfallen, we finally gave up, 
since we had to save some cartridges to hunt deer 
with. When we drove off, the antelope was still 
watching us 

Some consider the pronghorn antelope the most 
beautiful of all North American game animals. Oth- 
ers consider him the ugliest. All agree that he is the 
strangest looking—and one might add also the 
strangest acting. 

Strange indeed our pronghorn is, an animal with- 
out a close relative anywhere in the world. It has 
characteristics of the goat, the giraffe, and the deer 
Like goats and sheep, it has horns which grow over a 
bony core; but like the antlers of a deer, these horns 
are branched and they are shed annually. Like the 


goat it has a gall bladder, and like the giraffe it has 
no dewclaws. Consequently, the family Antiloca- 
pridae is unique. It consists of but one existing 
species, Antilocapra americana, which is divided into 
three subspecies: the typical antelope of the plains 
country of the western United States and southern 
Canada (americana), the antelope of northern Mex- 
ico (mexicana), and those of Lower California (pen- 
insularis). 

Once upon a time there were other members of the 
family in North America, but all became extinct in 
the Pleistocene period. There were four-horned 
antelope, antelope with spiral horns, antelope not 
much bigger than jack rabbits. Interesting creatures 
they were, but they have gone the way of the giant 
bison, the saber-tooth tigers, the American lions, the 
dire wolf, the ground sloth, the American camel, and 
all those other curious beasts which haunted North 
\merica when the world was young. 

Most people seeing a pronghorn antelope for the 
first time sense the creature’s uniqueness. A bighorn 
ram looks like and is a sheep. American deer and 
elk look like and are deer. But pronghorns look like 
nothing but pronghorns. The French-Canadian voy- 
ageurs called them cabrits (goats), and so did the 
first American mountain men to encounter them west 
of the Mississippi. Some Indian tribes call them 
“little caribou,”’ others “little deer’ or “little pale 
deer.” “Antelope” is not a particularly good name 
for them, since they are not at all closely related t 
the Old World antelope. “Pronghorns” is probably 
the most suitable name of all. 

The coloring of other large mammals is more of 
less protective. The white-tail and mule deer are in 
conspicuous in their gray coats, even the dark moos¢ 
blends with the forest shadows, and the brown big- 
horn is often hard to see against his shale and slide- 
rock background. But the pronghorn, with his 

(Continued on page 63) 
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INGLE! Jingle! I got 

up from my easy chair 

with a grunt, for on 

such a night I didn’t 
want to leave the open fire 
for even a moment. 

This is Larson,’ announced 
the voice on the _ phone. 
‘Wanted to let you know I 
saw a real big lion on the 
reek trail less than an hour 
ago. Get over there quick!” 

Now most of the time when 
you get a cat tip like that, 
it's the bunk. Folks have a 
way of seeing the brush move 
a bit, getting a glimpse of a 
furry hide, and right away 
they think it’s a mountain 
lion, though it may be noth- 
ing bigger than a marmot. 
3ut Larson is a ranger and 
knows his way around. When 
he says “cat” it’s a cat, and 
no fooling. 

Outside it was foggy, a 
typical West Coast evening 
when the chill autumn winds 
blow in on the state of Washington 
from the Pacific. It was a dismal time 
to start off on a lion hunt, but the dogs 
hadn't been out for days, and needed 
a good run. I too was getting stale, so 
when I heard of a track that should be 
smoking hot I threw my disinclination 
to the winds. I loaded four of my best 
logs and drove to the cabin of my hunt- 
ng partner, Em Hobbs. We put four 
f his hounds into the car and were on 
ur Way. 

A light rain was now falling, and as 
we started up the Spirit Lake highway 
this venture didn’t look any too attrac- 
tive. A foggy, dismal night makes you 
feel rather low anyway, and we realized 
that our hunt would be in territory new 


to us—a region of steep bluffs and low 
swamp lands, almost impassible be- 
ause of growths of vine maple and 


levil’s-club. 


HAT was bear country, too, and we 

didn’t like the idea of mixed objec- 
ves. Several of our dogs had been 
worked on bear, so it was with some 
misgiving that we arrived at our des- 
unation—a lonely spot on the highway 
Where a small creek came tumbling out 


f the hills’ At that point was the 
immest of trails, screened by wet 
ferns This was where Larson had 
sighted the big cat, and where our hunt 
was to begin. 


Up to now we had been pretty quiet, 
wondering what sort of asses we were 

he beguiled out of our comfortable 
fouses on such a night. But a rich 
scent of cougar came downwind, and 
all bedlam broke loose from our hounds. 
the eight of them were plain nuts. We 
iad been half expecting it, but now that 
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As | accounted for the mean- 
acting cat and he hit the ground 
with a thud, the other full 
grown male leaped from abov« 


it was here we were unprepared. 
We didn’t know whether to start 
one dog or half the pack. 

I turned my flashlight on Hobbs and 
he looked as excited as I felt. He was 
thinking just what I was, for he said 
‘“‘Let Lady have it first. The trail seems 
hotter than a firecracker.” 


E UNLEASHED Lady, much to 


the distress of the rest of the 
pack, and instantly she was away 
through the wet brush, her peculiar 


high yodel echoing through the night 
Lady is a white Walker, with brown 
ears and real cat sense. Her Walker 
speed makes her bad news to bobcats 
on the flats, but on the bigger stuff 
we're always a little uneasy, for at 
times she'll overrun. However, right 
then we wanted speed, so Lady was the 
logical choice for the job. After a little 
circling the old girl opened up With all 
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HE DIDN’T WANT TO GO 
—BUT IT PROVED TO BE 
THE HUNT OF HIS LIFE 











she 


knew 
wanted. 
needed to know, so we 


and we 
what 

That’s all we 
cut three more dogs in on the chase. 
The uncanny wisdom of hounds never 
fails to amaze me. It seemed to be only 
two leaps and a jump before they'd 
joined Lady. And they were not merely 
running a good scent; they were right be- 
hind something—-something very good. 
They kept on up the Cow Creek valley, 
and Hobbs and I stayed with the trail 
Continued on page 96) 
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John Kroll, conservation officer who inspects the catch, stabs a carp or two himself 


ES, I like to fish! I've caught 

Atlantic salmon in the brawling 

rivers of Quebec and humpback 

salmon along the seacoast in the 
Aleutian Islands of Alaska. I've battled 
steelhead trout in Lake Charlevoix, on 
Michigan's Lower Peninsula, and 
squaretails in the lonely, unfished lakes 
of Algoma, Ontario, and the barren- 
land rivers that cross the treeless moors 
of Hudson Bay. I've fished for bull- 
heads in the mud-bottomed creeks I 
knew as a kid, and I've landed big 
halibut on a hand line in Bering Sea. 
I've taken Northern pike and small- 
mouth bass and wall-eyes and land- 
locked salmon, and they’re all good. 
I've enjoyed every minute of fishing 
I've ever done. 

So long as it’s fishing I like it, no 
matter what kind of gear I'm using or 
what sort of fish I'm catching. I like 
dry flies on a trout stream in late after- 
noon when the gray drakes are hatch- 
ing, or a bait rod with plenty of 
backbone along the lily pads on a warm 
June morning. I like a cane pole and 
a bobber for a lazy day on a good blue- 
gill lake. I even like a night of spearing 
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The gar with his predatory jaws is also fair 


Some fish are meant to 
be prodded with a five- 
tine gig, and it can be 
darn near as thrilling 
as to spear wild boars 


with a jack light if the targets 
are the kind of fish that deserve 
such tools. Gar gigging, they 
call it in some parts of the 
country. It’s right good fun, and 
if there are any purists in the 
audience I hope they’ll refrain 
from throwing up their hands in horri- 
fied dismay until they’ve heard the rest 
of the argument. 

I know spearing isn’t in the same 
class with taking trout on a dry fly. 
All the same, driving a five-tine prod 
into a thirty-pound carp or a gar pike 
four feet long isn’t exactly a dull pas- 
time. That kind of fishing has thrills 
of its own, and it holds fun and entertain- 
ment you can’t get any other way. 


HE spear is frowned on by sports- 

men generally as an unfair piece of 
fishing gear, and its use for the taking 
of game fish is pretty universally 
banned around the country. That’s as 
it should be. Nobody will try to defend 
the use of the prod on Northern pike 
or bass or trout. But that doesn’t mean 
the spear isn’t all right in its place. 

In my home state of Michigan, at 





least, it’s still legal to spear su 


with a light for a few weeks 
spring, when they are crowding 
rivers and creeks on their spa 
run. And spear and jack light ar 
by local sportsmen’s clubs in 
lakes and rivers of bowfins 
we call them), gars, and car} 


the supervision of conservation of! 


Thus employed, the fish prod is a 

ine help in improving living cor 

for bass and bluegills and pike 
There’s a lake within a mile 


home that offers a top-notch ex 


of what can be accomplished 
little judicious spearing of nuisal 


I live in an average Midwester! 


of about 200,000 folks, thirty n 
land from the sand dunes 

Michigan. Maybe it’s a littl 
average for a town of that siz 
way. We don't have to travel! 


OUTDOO! 
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Six or eight nights each spring, local sportsmen war against the nuisance fish 


the western part of the state to get 
our choice of outdoor entertainment. 
Seventy-five miles of driving takes me 
into first-class trout and deer country— 
or did before Hitler and Tojo made gas 
rationing a necessity. Forty minutes, 
even at wartime speed limits, will get 
me good grouse shooting. And right 
in the edge of town, all summer, pheas- 
ants and cottontails drive Victory 
gardeners to the verge of suicide. Con- 
sidering these things it isn’t surprising 
that we have a pretty fair piece of 
fishing water inside the city limits. 

It isn’t a big lake. It’s maybe a mile 
long and half as wide. The shore is 
about equally divided between woods 
and the hand-laundered grounds of the 
ity’s choice homes. There’s even an 
amusement park at one end with a 
roller coaster, merry-go-round shootin’ 
gallery, and such. 


OU wouldn’t expect a lake like that 

to produce any fishing worth men- 
tioning. But you don’t know Reeds Lake 
It yields each summer a harvest of bass 
ind panfish that continues to astonish 
even the fellows who catch ’em. I 
loubt whether there’s another lake 
among Michigan’s 11,000—actual count 

that turns out more pounds of fish an 
acre. That little backyard piece of 
water was a big boon to folks who like 
fishing but were short of gas last season. 

One of the reasons why the fishing 
stays good is a war that’s been waged 
there for the last ten or twelve years 
against gars, carp, and dogfish. A local 
sportsman’s club, the Kent County Con- 
servation League, took on the job when 
vord got around that nuisance fish were 
rowding out their betters and that 
atches of crappies, bluegills, and black 
%as8 Were falling off as a result. About 
me night a week for six or eight weeks 
‘ach spring the league organizes spear- 
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The modern jack light is a gas- 
oline lantern (or an electric 
one) backed by a tin reflector 





A nice haul of dogfish or bowfins, which are far too greedy to be welcome in game-fish waters 


ing parties, puts them in charge of the 
local conservation officer, and raises 
merry hell with the nuisance fish popu- 
lation of Reeds Lake. The results have 
been encouraging. 

Al Petzold called me up at midnight 
one warm night last June. “Come on 
over to my place,” he invited. ‘We 
made a catch tonight.” 

I wasn’t surprised. Al was chairman 
of the league’s spearing crew, and I 
knew the boys had been out on Reeds 
Lake that night. When I arrived at 


Al’s I found a 
men butchering 


his garage 


dozen 
carp on the 


blood-spattered 
floor of 


I fees was a messy scene. There 
wasn't a fish in the lot under twenty 
pounds and a few went better than 
thirty. Carp spawn was smeared all 
over the floor, and the crew members 
were half covered with scales about the 
size and color of a new dime. 
“What's going on here?” I demanded. 
(Continued on page 90) 





JACK OCONNOR 


OOSE, moose everywhere—but 
try to get a shot! The ground 
was cut up with their big 
cowlike tracks, and their sign 

littered the muskegs. Every now and 
then we'd find a tree where a bull had 
been polishing his antlers, but no shots 
at bull moose came our way. 

Hardly a day went by when we didn’t 
see moose, and all in all we saw a lot 
of bulls. The only thing wrong was 
that they were always a long way off, 
from half a mile to two or three miles. 
Almost any morning or evening, five 
minutes’ work with the binoculars 
would produce a look at a moose. The 
whole country had been burned off 
badly, and against the light gray of the 
standing dead trees and the down tim- 
ber, the moose feeding in the old burns 
stood out plainly, large and black and 
placid. They appeared as big black 
spots—spots which, if they were bulls, 
were tipped with the ivory of newly 
polished antlers. 

My companion, Jack Holliday, wasn’t 
exactly in a dither about moose. He 
had killed several fine bulls on earlier 
trips and said he wasn’t going to shoot 
unless he saw one with a sixty-inch 
head. I, on the other hand, was just 
hunting moose. To my way of think- 
ing, a Canadian trip without returning 
with a moose trophy would be some- 
thing like going to San Francisco and 
not looking at the Golden Gate or to 
Honolulu without seeing Waikiki. If a 
record bull came along, well and good; 
but if an ordinary, run-of-the-mine bull 
came along—also well and good. In 
other words, I wanted a moose. 

Roy Hargreaves, our outfitter, was 
also very casual about the great deer. 
“T don’t see much use in hunting 
moose,” he’d tell me. “Usually we just 
hunt other things and while we're at it 
we knock off a big bull sometime when 
the shooting won't disturb more im- 
portant game. Often we see the moose 
“we want from the pack train. Don’t 
worry. You'll see the moose you want 
before long.” 
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But to my way of 
thinking, this wait- 
and - kill - a - moose - 
with -a- rock - some - 
morning - before - 
breakfast philosophy 
didn’t exactly check 
with facts. As it 
worked out, I didn’t 
casually knock over 
a moose when I was 
hunting something 
else; I hunted moose 
all the time and ran 
into the other game 
as a by-product. 

The country 
around our Sheep 
Creek camp in Al- 
berta was all tracked 
up with moose, and 
about a mile from 
our tents was a 
much-used moose 
lick. But just try to 
catch a good bull at 
that lick! We saw 
many a bull a mile 
or more away, but 
when we'd get there 
he’d be gone. 

The first morning 
after pitching camp, 
Jack and Roy went 
looking for the big 
ram Jack wanted 
for the wall of his 
studio, while Isaac 
Plante, the Alberta 
guide, and I went 
out after moose. We 
rode the low ridges 
into the wind. We 
watched the licks 
and the muskegs. Finally we tied our 
horses and hunted on foot. About 10 
o'clock we saw our first bull. We were 
on a little ridge, and he stood below us 

just stood, doing nothing in particu- 
lar. I put the cross hairs right where 
his neck joined his body and noted how 
nice they looked there. But he was just 


You can spot a moose, as Hargreaves has, but it may not stay put 


His companion was out for a 60- 
inch head, but for once O'Connor 
did not choose to be so choosy 


a three-year-old, so I sighed, p 
rifle down, and used the camera il 
I don’t think that moose ever sav 
heard us and I am sure he didn’t 
us, since we had the wind on him 
ently, however, he got jitter) 
trotted off. 

We were about to get on our 
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and seek newer fields when we picked 
up some white spots far above timber 
line on a peak a mile or so away. The 
glasses told us they were sheep, but the 
light was none too good and we couldn’t 
be sure of their sex. However, since 
they were all the same size, we sus- 
pected they were rams. Then one of 
them topped a ridge and the glasses 
showed us his big curling horns. 

Ah, for a walkie-talkie! Here \ -e 
were looking for moose and had found 
rams, just what Jack wanted. We dis- 
cussed the possibility of going back to 
camp, tracking Jack and Roy up, and 
telling them about our find, when we 
saw a couple of spots start crawling up 
one of the canyons on that mountain. 
Jack and Roy were already stalking 
those rams! We could see both hunters 
and rams, and for a long time we 
watched them. Before long we picked 
up three more rams on the-next moun- 
tain, brown against the light green of a 
lichen-clad point. 

But that wasn’t hunting moose, so 
off we went. About 3 p.m. we jumped 
two other bulls. They were out of sight 
on long stiltlike legs before I could pile 
off the horse. They were young moose, 
though, and I could see their heads 
weren't much better than the one on 
the bull I had passed up. 

So, as darkness was settling down, 
Isaac and I rode into camp mooseless, 
and presently Jack and Roy rode in 
ramless. They had stalked within fifty 
yards of that bunch of eleven mature 
rams, but not one of them had the 
head Jack was after. 

For the next several 
nothing but hunt moose. 


days I did 
Once when 
Roy and I had got a grizzly and I cut 
back to camp a couple of miles on foot 


while Roy went after the horses, I 
again saw a bull I could have shot. I 
must confess that bull’s life hung by a 
thread. I had the wind on him and I 
watched him less than fifty yards away 


while he browsed. For 
seconds at a time those 
cross hairs were right 
behind his shoulder, but 
like that first one he 
was a relatively young 
bull, so I passed him up 
and went into camp. 

Another time Roy and 
I first picked up a cow 
moose as she fed out of 
some timber into an old 
burn on the side of a 
mountain a mile or so 
from the ridge on which 
we sat. As we watched 
her, a big bull followed 
her out. He walked up 
to her, nuzzled her coy- 
ly. She backed away 
and began to feed. Be- 
hind the first bull came 
a second, slightly small- 
er, and behind the sec- 
ond bull came a third, 
still smaller. Behind the 
last bull was a two-year- 
old. As we _ watched, 
those moose moved 
slowly across the burn, 
big and black, ponder- : 
ous as locomotives, nose vw 
to tail like so many cir- , Eg 
cus elephants. 

We dropped down off 
the hill where we had 
gone to use the glasses, 
picked up our horses, and made for the 
burn where the moose were. But no 
luck. A treacherous eddy of wind must 
have carried our scent to the bulls, be- 
cause when we got there we found the 
cow, but of the bulls the only sign we 
saw was a mass of big plunging tracks 
in the muddy bank of a little stream. 

By the time we camped at the head 
of Copton Creek—not far from timber 
line and close to the Alberta-British 
Columbia boundary—the moose situa- 
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Pack train in the heart of the moose country, near the Alberta-British Columbia border line 
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The bull fell right at timber's edge. Here Isaac looks him over 


tion, as far as I was concerned, was 
looking pretty desperate. Other game 
of the Rockies, most of it presumably 
far more difficult to obtain than moose, 
seemed to fall in my lap. 

“Look at those rams!” my 
would say. 

“Yeah, but where’s a 
always my reply. 

“See those two grizzlies over on that 
mountain just above the burn?” 

“Sure, but I'd hoped they 
moose!” 

The Copton Creek country contained 
plenty of doubt of it; but 
they were hard to see. Coming in from 
the railroad by pack train we had seen 
many bulls above timber line, 
they fed because their horns 
were still in velvet. Now, how- 
ever, their horns were hard and pol- 
ished and they were sticking to the 
very thick spruce and fir forests that 
grow along the banks of the glacial 
streams not far timber line. 

Roy and I were stalking a goat one 
day when, more than a mile away and 
far below us, we saw a big bull moose 
feeding on a relatively open mountain 
meadow. The meadow was hemmed in 
by a dense, dark forest, 
but in it the grass grew tall and rich 
and it was relatively free from timber. 
The bull, as we watched, acted calm, 
hungry, and unhurried, and it seemed a 
lead-pipe cinch to get the wind on him, 
stalk through that thick timber, and 
bump him off. But alas, that was not 
to be! 

When we crept up onto the edge of the 
101) 
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a good 
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below 


on every side 
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he SPRING HOLE 







| dipped my face in 
the tiny pool, took 
a long, deep drink 


HAT day I had been fishing down the Little Totogatik 

in Wisconsin, a trout stream that winds through the 

cutover country of what was once a great pine forest. 

The new aspen and birch were still small, and brush had 
begun to crowd the banks of the little stream. Below the 
rapids the logging dams still stood intact and there were 
trout in the Little Totogatik, plenty of them, for few fisher- 
men knew in those davs that it was worth while. 

It was a day to remember, warm and sunny with the first 
robins caroling from the hillsides, arbutus and mayflower 
coming into bloom, the buds of willows swelling, and that 
smell about the creek bottom that spoke of wet leaves and 
thawing earth. The air itself was alive with the sound of 
seeping water from the highlands, the music of countless 
rivulets carrying the melted snows to the creek. 

The fishing was good. Down at the meadows, where the 
stream levels off into a half-mile stretch of bog and the 
banks quiver and shake when you approach, I had taken 
some beauties. I had spent hours stalking those bends and 
the deeper holes, stalking them with the knowledge that if 
[ stepped carelessly my coming would be telegraphed to 
every trout in range. That sort of fishing takes time; but 
when I finally came to the spot where I could float a fly 
beneath the deeply undercut banks of sedge and muskeg the 
trout were there, heavy, well-fed, and vicious. 

And in the shallow riffles that day, the nine and ten- 
inchers were feeding on midges that hovered above the 
rocks. But it was in the pools above the dams that the best 
fishing was to be had. There the water was sometimes six 
or eight feet deep and it swirled darkly before it was sucked 
down into the black holes beneath. There, because the water 
was fast, the trout rose swiftly. No leisurely turning over, 
as in the meadows, to slap or drown a fly. When a trout 
from one of those swirling, foam-traced funnels came out 
to strike it Struck swiftly, savagely, and if you 
were not on your toes, you'd miss completely. 


ES, fishing had been very good and I was hap- 

py, happy as only a man can be after a long 
winter of dreaming what the first day would be 
like, and my creel had a wet and heavy feel to it 
that made me nonchalant and carefree in the way 
I fished. When I missed a trout that day, I didn't 
stop to bemoan my luck; and because I was un- 
worried and confident I continued to have more 
. than my share of good fortune wherever I went. 
But the real strike came when I met a gray- 
haired lumberjack dressed in a plaid wool shirt, sit- 
ting on the landing near the site of Sabin’s old camp. 
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Who wouldn't take a long chance—for the 
thrill that comes once in a lifetime? 


By SIG OLSON 


He was just sitting there in the May sunshine watching the 
water and thinking perhaps of the pals who’d been with him 
there years ago. He didn’t see me at first, and for a while I 
just stood there and waited. Finally he looked up and asked 
me to come out of the creek and set awhile, and we began to 
talk about the river and the trout fishing there used to be on 
the Totogatik. It was then he told me about the spring hole 
he’d found when he was cruising timber in the old days 

“Son,” he said, “you ain’t seen nothin’ purtier than that 
spring——an’ what’s more, I’ve a feelin’ it’s still there. For I 
don’t think anyone’s touched the timber yet, an’ if the t: 
are standing, the trout will be in there too.”’ 

“T’ve got a nice catch now,” I told him and showed him my 
creel. They were nice fish, as nice as any I'd ever taken any- 
where in that country. ““What’s the use of going way in thers 
when the fishing’s as good in the Totogatik ?” I asked. 

“That ain’t the point, son,” he said. “It ain’t the trout s 
much as the pool that’s worth goin’ in for. You've got just 
as big trout, some of ’em perhaps bigger than you'll take in 
there, but when you get into that spot you'll see something 
you'll never forget. The trout in there seem to be different 
When you see ’em fannin’ their fins in the current of the big 
spring, layin’ there as they’ve been doin’ since the beginr 
time, you'll see what I mean.” 


“ees 


fished for years? That just couldn’t be turned wn 
lightly. Besides, it might be something to work on som: 
when the trout didn’t happen to be hitting on the Totogatik 
“Sounds good to me,’ I said finally. ‘““How do you get 
there? I'm a stranger in these parts.” 
“Follow the river, 


AA “tanes hole in virgin timber, a hole that no one had 


more or less 


j he told me, 
| drawing a m i 
/ the sand at his feet 


j “Follow it to wher 
it’s all bogged VI 













"Follow the river,"’ he told me, draw- 
ing a crude map in the sand at his feet 
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barb went home and the battle was 
My trout bored to the bottom, then 
t up to the surface and broke water 
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with brush and beaver dams. Just 
above Where you've decided there's 
no use goin’ any more you'll see it, 
a trickle comin’ in from the west. 
That’s the spring crick comin’ in 
from the big hole. 

“Turn off there into the brush an’ 
follow that spring trickle for a mile 
or so through some of the gosh-awfullest goin’ a man ever 
see, an’ then all of a sudden you'll bust out of the brush an’ 
be in big timber. Least that’s the way it used to be. Then 
about a mile more an’ you'll see the ledge, an’ there she lays 
right alongside big as life, the spring hole just like I seen it 
twenty years ago. 

“An’ talk about speckles!’ He looked at me and smiled 
“You think you've got some nice ones, but never in your born 
days will you see anything purtier than them, dozens of ’em 
layin’ there in that clear cold water, layin’ there fannin’ 
their fins like they’ve been doin’ for a hundred years, just 
layin’ there waitin’ for someone to toss ’em a fly.”’ 

“Too far to go today,” I told him. “That spot will have 
to wait for a fresh start.” 

“You're right, son,” he said. ‘‘No use goin’ in now; it’s too 
late. An’ you'll want an empty creel when you get there 
‘cause it won't take long to fill it once you start.”’ 

He must have seen the misbelief in my eyes, for a shade 
of disappointment crossed his weather-beaten face. 

“I ain't no trout fisherman,” he went on, “but I’ve taken 
a few in my time, an’ when I first see that spot even I 
knowed it was somethin’ you don’t find every day. Told 
another chap about it once, but he didn’t find it—the goin’ 
was too tough. Far as I know, not a soul’s been in there 
since or even tried to find it.” 

I thanked him and left him sitting there. 





Foe three weeks I didn’t get back to the Little Totogatik 
three weeks of lying awake nights dreaming about what 
the old man had told me. Then the day came, a dark, rather 
muggy day in mid-June with the mosquitoes and black flies 
and no-see-ums thicker than they usually are on the Toto 
gatik. Without so much as flicking a fly I passed up the old 
holes I'd fished the time before. I had something better in 
store this time. Straight upstream I went, through the 
brush of the bank to save time. After a couple of hours I 
reached the headwaters where it looked as though there was 
no use in going any farther; and there, as I'd been told to do, 
[ started looking for the trickle of water that came in from 
the west. 

When I didn’t find it at once, I began to wonder if the old 
man hadn’t perhaps been confused. Just as I was about to 
turn back, however, I heard the sound of running water and 
there, under a great mass of windfall, I saw a flash of silver. 

Forcing my way down through the tangle, I dipped my 
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face into a tiny pool 
drank long and deep 
ly. It was cold, cold 
as ice and _ crystal 
clear. This was it, the 
little stream from the spring hole itself. From that point on 
the going got worse and worse, and for a time I made my way 
jumping from one down log to another. Sometimes when I 
fell between, I had to shoulder through a solid mat of tangled 
saplings and brush, but always underneath somewhere 
through that maze trickled the little spring-fed stream. 





HEN, as though I'd burst through a wall, I found myself in 

a great stand of virgin timber where the ground was clean 
and carpeted with needles. Huge trees stood everywhere 
hemlock, yellow birch, and pine, the kind of trees that once 
covered the entire valley of the Totogatik. Now the little 
stream was shadowed and clean, uncolored by bark or vegeta- 
tion, and the water ran swiftly over the stones. In places 
white sand bounced and whirled in its flow. In my excite- 
ment I ran through the timber and the words of the old jack 
sped me on: ‘“Speckles layin’ there fannin’ their fins like 
they've been doin’ for a hundred years, just layin’ there wait- 
in’ for someone to toss ’em a fly.”’ 

I had climbed a succession of small rapids, had left the 
stream itself to skirt a ledge of rock before me. Suddenly I 
found myself high above the stream. Looking down through 
great brown boles of hemlock and pine, I saw the pool, a hun- 
dred feet of dark blue spring, placid and unruffled, and 
shadowed deeply by the trees. 

For a time I just stood there and stared, so surprised was 
I to see it. Up to that time, I realized, I hadn’t dared to take 
the old lumberjack’s story too seriously. But now The 
pool was almost a perfect oval, fifteen or twenty feet deep 
below the ledge on which I stood. At its upper end, as though 
planned for me alone, was a tiny strip of white sand beach 
with just enough room for casting a fly. 

As I stood there I began to understand what the jack had 
meant when he told me that it wasn’t so much the trout I’d 
take as the spring itself. Then as I stared down into the blue- 
black depths with their mirrored images of the surrounding 
trees, I was suddenly conscious of a swift shadow as though 
a gust of wind had roughened the smooth surface of the pool. 
But the pool was protected from the wind. Then another 


Continued on page 94 
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THEYRE VERMIN IN ENGLAND 
BUT SPORT #@ FOOD 4 WELL 


O BEGIN WITH it was late 

October, the time of year 

when red overtones color the 

woodlands and a man begins 
to think about vottontail rabbits 
circling back in front of a sweet- 
tongued beagle hound. There ought 
to have been acres of sere brush 
land and a trace of smoky haze in 
the valleys—plus lots and lots of 
sunny fall weather. But of course 
there wasn’t, and we really had no 
business to be dreaming of 
America. 

You see, we three were sergeants 
with the Tank Destroyer Command, 
U. S. Army, based for a while in 
southern England. There was no 
red or brown overtone in the woods. 
And there was certainly no great 
amount of sunny weather. 

Instead, the fields were shocking- 
ly green for October. There were 
roses blooming in front of the 
thatched cottages in town. Come 
to think of it, we shouldn’t even 
have been discussing cottontails! 

But Serg. Frank Miller, who I 
claim is the champion “snowman” 
of the entire United Nations 
snowman being Army lingo for a 
guy who can snow you under with 
tall tales—sat back on his bunk 
and lifted a questioning eyebrow at 
Serg. Steinhart, who was exclaim- 
ing over the number of rabbits he’d 
seen while maneuvering recently 
over the English downs. 

Miller had a .50 caliber machine 
gun field-stripped on his bunk. 
Therefore he was safe. If the first 
sergeant stuck his ugly face through 
the doorway of our Nissen hut, Miller 
had merely to pick up a barrel extension 
or a bolt assembly and begin to clean it 
carefully. Miller is no rookie. 

Steinhart, who is strictly a percent- 
age man, had just declared that he'd 
seen fifty rabbits hopping around “in 
an area no larger than this hut.” 

I knew about what was coming, but 
it sort of paralyzed me just the same. 
“Why,” said Miller, his blue eyes  glit- 
tering, “George and I wouldn't even 
bother with a poor spot like that! When 
you hunt rabbits around here you want 
to find a place where there’s two or 
three hundred in a burrow!” 

Steinhart threw back his head and 
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SERG. FRANK WOOLNER, an Outdoor 
Life contributor who's now with a tank- 
destroyer battalion, tells how he and 
two fellow noncoms went on a hunt with 
ferret and hound. We don’t do it that 
way here, but the British have good 
reasons for adopting different rules 


laughed, but I began to wonder. One 
time Miller told me that you could walk 
out behind his house and see a hundred 
deer. I grinned at that one too, but 
when I visited his home in upstate New 
York, darned if I didn’t see a hundred 
deer! Maybe he wasn’t shoveling snow 
now either. 

So I asked who this George was, and 
Miller told me he was a gamekeeper 
for one of the large English estates. 
“And in peacetime,” Miller said, 
“George did nothing but control vermin 
on the farm.” 

“What's that got to do with rabbits?” 
I inquired coldly. ‘‘You’re not insinuat- 
ing cottontails are vermin, are you?” 

“Right!” Miller asserted. ‘‘Here in 


England, rabbits are classed wit! 
rooks and rats. They breed s 
fast that the government has t 
pay exterminators a fancy wage 
just to keep them under control 

“How does George hunt them‘ 
Steinhart asked. 

“Ferrets, gun, and greyhound 
Miller said. “Last Saturday we got 
fifty-seven.” 

“That’s all, brother,’’ I said. ‘I 
have no earthly use for a game hog 
who works with ferrets. Those 
lousy little weasels aren’t cricket 

Miller laughed at my indignation 

“This isn’t America,’’ he said. ‘“Be- 
lieve it or not, Great Britain’s rab 
bits damage crops to the tune 
£70,000,000 a year, which is almost 
283 million U. S. smackeroos! Ral 
bit hunting in these isles is an aid 
to the war effort. And you talk 
about using ferrets. Why, man 
they even use poison gas on rabbits 
here. The ferreter is a popular fel- 
low, for he sends his entire bag ti 
market. He makes the villagers 
happy by supplying meat which 
doesn’t require any precious ration 
points, and he helps the farmer by 
ridding his land of ‘vermin.’ ”’ 

“You won’t change my mind 
about ferrets,’’ Steinhart said. ‘‘M) 
friends’d shoot me on sight if they 


that way.” 

“Well, I told George you tw 
would be with me this Saturday 
Miller chuckled—and ducked as we 
both swung at him. 

In southwestern England 
green downs stretch away for miles and 
miles as far as the human eye can se‘ 
The land is scalloped into great basins 
which look like drained lake beds f1 
which the water receded slowly enoug! 


to leave a well-defined cut in the soil al 
each new level. That, in fact, is the 
act explanation of geologists, who sa) 


it was the receding of an ancient sea 
which left these curving contours 
stepped-down formations of thin 
soil and hard chalk. American troops 
consider this terrain ideal for ma! 
vers, and it is a common occurren¢ 
see farmers working their fertile ac”es 
while American armored units eng@ze 
in mock combat near by. 

The downs were especially beaut )ful 
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n this particular afternoon. The sun 
ras. shining—a treat in  itself—and 
‘hythmically cleft hills and hollows un- 
julated away in shades of green, with 
re and there small bluebells nodding 
the grass. Magpies perched on fence 
sts, rooks rasped overhead like crows 
vith laryngitis, and rabbits scurried in- 
their burrows as we approached. 
Presently a great natural bow! dipped 
away before us, green and beautiful in 
the afternoon sunlight. On the valley 
floor hundreds of sea gulls were fiutter- 
ing about. From the height where we 
stood they looked like a field of white 
daisies until they rose, crying weirdly, 
and circled in a huge flock. 

“There’s George,’ Miller said sudden- 
ly, pointing across the bowl. Barely 
distinguishable on the far side of the de- 
pression was a tall, lean man accom- 
panied by a small boy and a slim black 
dog. 

Carefully we made our way down the 
slope and then up again to the point 
where the gamekeeper was working a 
rabbit burrow with his ferrets. As we 
puffed up the steep incline I noted that 
there were a great many burrow open- 
ings, and that each of them was covered 
by a small net fitted with draw strings 
and pegged firmly into the ground. A 
small box, which I later found served as 
acarrying cage for the ferrets, lay along- 
side a pick and shovel. 
The dog, a racy black 
greyhound with a nose 
like a needle, was sleep- 
ing until the cue for his 
part in the proceedings. 
Near him lay a doubie- 
barrel shotgun. 

As we approached, 
George laid aside the 
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shovel with which he had been digging, 
and greeted us. To my mind he was 
the typical British countryman, tanned 
and solid, wearing a General Alexander 
mustache, with humor in his eyes and 
that aura of know-how which belongs to 
outdoorsmen the world over. 

After introductions were made he 
went back to his excavations, care- 
fully spading the soil out and to one 
side. The lad who was acting as his 
helper watched intently. The black 
greyhound lay on his hunkers and ac- 
tually snored 

“Quite a foxhole you've got there,”’ 
Steinhart said. 

“Funk’ole,”’ the gamekeeper correct- 
ed, his eyes twinkling. “I learned to 
dig un in France the last time.” 

A moment later the spade hit 
air and George laid the tool 
aside. Lying flat on his stomach 
he probed the burrow. When 
his hand came back it held a 
rabbit. “Good un!” the boy ex- 
claimed. George grunted and 
tossed the rabbit to the boy. A 
moment later the ferret emerged 
from the tunnel. It was pure 
white and had pink eyes. There 
was blood on its flat snout 

So this, I thought, is ferreting 


The greyhound returned, 
holding the rabbit lightly 
in his jaws. ''E never even 
bruises them,'' George said 


It was the small boy's task 
to gather in the bunnies as 
they left their tunnels 
and tangled in the net 


Serg. Steinhart (right) and 
some of the 28 cottontails 
we caught. We kept eight 
for mess; the balance 
went to a local market 





an unsportsmanlike business indeed. 
How could anyone condone a “sport”’ 
so devoid of thrills yet so deadly for 
the game! But of course I was forget- 
ting that this was England. 

George rose to his feet, accepted one 
of my cigarettes. He said: “Ta. We'll 
‘ave a go at the next burrow now, this 
un’s worked out.” 

As we walked George told us that 
an English rabbit burrow is actually 
hundreds of burrows, all connected by 
tunnels. Since the subsoil gives way 
almost immediately to hard chalk, rab- 
bits seldom bore deeper than three feet, 
but make up in area what they lack 
in depth Now I knew Miller wasn't 


kidding when he claimed there might be 
(Continued on page 67) 
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There was blood on the ferret's white snout. He would 
grab his rabbit by the head and hold like grim death 























An auto gear-shift knob 
of bakelite is used for 
the mouthpiece. File or 
machine a flat area one 
inch in diameter on the 
closed side of the knob 


To form the lip cavity, 
turn the knob against a 
sharp-edged washer with 
the aid of a brace. If a 
lathe is available, you 
can make the depression 
with a round-nose tool 


Saw about | in. off the 
horn—at a place where 
the diameter is around 
% or %4 in. You will see 
that the horn is still 
solid for another inch 


NE DAY I was talking to Fran! 
Jordon about the combat knives hs 
makes for service men—remembe 
the pictures in Ovrtpoor Lire last 

May showing him at work?—when I n 

ticed what appeared to be a powder horn 

for a muzzle-loader hanging by a thong 
from a nail in his wall. 

“No, it’s not a powder horn,” he said 
“That’s my dog call. And, boy, do my 
hounds answer to it! Want a demonstra- 
tion?” 

My host took the instrument off the wall t 
and showed me the 16-in. steer horn he had 5 
converted into a dog-calling trumpet by 
fitting a mouthpiece to it. A rather start 
ling sound emerged when he blew int 
it, and Jordon’s little black terrier respond- 
ed by sitting up with a bewildered look 
on its face. “I’m a bit out of practices 
Jordon apologized, “but out in the open 
the sound carries a long way.” 

He had obtained the steer horn, he ex- 
plained, from an old hatrack. (Maybe you 
remember the kind they used to make 
with pegs and hangers of steer or cow 
horns.) The horn Jordon used had taken 
more than average punishment and there 
were several holes in it. He had plugged T 
the small ones with copper rivets, and in , 
the large openings were inlaid pieces of 
dark horn, with designs he’d carved on 
them. He made the mouthpiece from 
parts of another horn. The mouthpiece 
was in two sections, one encircling the tip 
of the trumpet, and the other—the tru 
mouthpiece—screwing into _ it. Jordon’'s 
horn is illustrated later on in this articl 

A few days later I obtained from a 
secondhand shop three horns that had 
served as hooks on an old hat rack of the 
kind Jordon had used and I set out to 
convert them into hound callers. So many 
readers have said they’d like to put in 
interesting evening or two in like manner 
that, in recounting what I did, I'll give it 
to you in how-to-do-it form. 

To begin with, the job isn’t nearly as dif- 
ficult as you might expect. Tough though 
horn is, you'll find it easy to cut w 
woodworking tools such as saws andr 
You can make your hound trumpet fron 
steer or sheep horn or any other kind 
long as it is hollow for most of its lengt 
For best tone and volume, use the long’ 
one you can obtain. (The one I u 
measured about 12 in. before I cut the 
off, and is somewhat on the short sid: 

After you select the horn, remove 
rough and badly scratched spots from 
outer surface. You can do this by pe¢ 
off thin shavings with a glass scraper. § 
a scraper can be made by scoring a } 
of scrap window glass with a cutter 1 
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breaking it to form keen cutting edges. 
Just be careful, and you won't cut your- 
self using this implement. If there are 
iny holes in the horn, plug them with 
rivets, cover with patches from another 
horn, or rivet metal patches over them. 
After scraping, go over the surface with 
very fine abrasive cloth or paper, then 
hand-polish it, perhaps using a little auto 
wax. If you have a motor-driven cloth 
buffing wheel, charge it with rouge or 
similar buffing compound and use it for 
polishing the horn. 

Although Jordon made his mouthpiece 
of horn I decided to use a bakelite gear- 
shift knob which I found in my junk 
box. The original *-in., 16-threaded hole 
was not big enough, so I enlarged it and 
threaded it with a %-in., 13 tap. This 
meant, of course, that I would later have 
to thread the outside of the horn tip, 
to fit the mouthpiece. (If you aren't 
eruipped for threading, you'll find in- 
structions for making a threadless joint 
later on.) 


HERE are no cut and dried rules on 
shaping a mouthpiece, so much de- 
pends on the size of the user’s lips, his 
wind pressure, and the tone desired. If 
u have access to a bugle, cornet, or 
trumpet-type instrument, use - its 
uth piece as a guide in shaping the 
bakelite knob. The following instruc- 
; may have to be varied somewhat 
to suit your lip size and to give the tone 
you wish. 
if you have a lathe, screw a threaded 
id into the 44-in. hole and grasp the 
id in a lathe chuck. Machine a flat 
ce about 1in. in diameter on the knob, 
1 in its center drill a %4-in. hole to line 
with the threaded one. (Later you 
’ want to enlarge this hole to *% in. 
o, to modify the tone.) With a round- 
tool ream out a cuplike depression 
ind the hole, making it from % to 


n. wide, and about *s in. deep. 
you are working without a lathe, 
drill a 1(-in. hole clean through the 


idle of the knob, then screw the knob 
the threaded stud, and clamp the 
tud in a vise. Use a rasp to make the 
l-in.-wide flat area. Transfer the stud 
(with the knob still on it) to the jaws 
f brace or breast drill. Then take 


Ol i 


ordinary steel washer % to % in. 
liameter and file its edges so they 
mble the cutting edges of a drill 


Y a round-nose reamer. 
er ina 
(Cont 


Clamp the 
vise, then place the knob 
ued on page 110) 
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that Hound Horn 


You Aaked for 


All you need is a hollow horn--perhaps from an 
old-time hatrack in the local junk shop--to make 
a trumpet which will bring your hounds a-runnin’ 





After sawing a shallow groove around the horn 
%2 in. from the end, chip with a knife and rub 
with a rasp until the tip is '/2 in. in diameter 





Smooth the surface with a piece of sharp glass 
to get rid of blemishes. Plug small holes with 


rivets, and rivet patches over any bigger ones 


With a rawhide thong 
or cord attached, the 
hornis complete. Now 
to start in learning 
to blow it—and teach 
the hounds to answer 


to its clarion call! 





Thread the horn with a '/2-in. 13 die. There'll 
be less likelihood of breakage if you first 
rough out the threads with a triangular file 





In riveting the metal band, place a piece of 
copper under the heads of the escutcheon pins 
to prevent their being flattened by the anvil 
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He was about as big as they come, 


and he got too close for comfort 
By JOHN W. WIMMER 


HEN that bear stood on his 

hind legs so he could over- 

look the scrub and see where 

the shot that had wounded 
him had come from, I gasped. He was 
huge—-so huge that I knew I was gaz- 
ing at a black bear such as few hunters 
have seen. 

Later, when my last shot had downed 
him for keeps, only seventeen measured 
paces from me, and I stood over that 
mountainous bulk, I broke into a per- 
spiration, cold though that November 
day was. The bear, weighed later on a 
butcher's scales, swung the indicator to 
540 pounds. That’s a lot of black bear, 
too much bear to be wounded and as 
close as he was. It proved to be the 
largest bear shot in Pennsylvania in the 
1942 season, and among the largest of 
the kind ever to be recorded anywhere. 

That season I had to hunt alone. My 
three hunting pals were compelled to 
back out at the last moment, for one 
reason or another. The previous sum- 
mer my wife and I had seen a bear not 
far from a location known locally as 
Bear Meadows, in the Pocono Mountains 
section of eastern Pennsylvania. The 
bear was on a shadowy trail leading 
down into the swamp, and the sign 
made it appear likely that bears came 

















up out of the swamp to feed on berries 
and acorns in the scrub oaks on the up- 
land. That is a rough and broken coun- 
try of many rocky ledges. I knew it 
from having hunted rattlesnakes there. 
So that was the spot I had selected for 
my hunt. 

The sun was just rising when I 
parked my car on a woods road, out of 
sight from the highway. I had my 
.38/55 Marlin and only six cartridges. 
They would have to do, for there were 
no others to be had. I had a hike of 
more than four miles to get to the game 
trail, and the scrub oak was so thick 
that I had to be careful to get my bear- 
ings, or I might not be able to find my 
car again. In some places I had to 
crawl on hands and knees in order to 
get through the tangle. I found the 
game trail, and walked along it toward 
the swamp, looking for a suitable stand. 

I soon found one in a pine that had 
been blasted by fire into a stub. The 
trunk was about fifteen inches in di- 
ameter, and twenty feet high. About 
twelve feet from the ground was a stout 
branch some six feet long, paralleled at 
a short distance by another. Those two 
stubby branches would give me a 
natural seat, with the trunk of the 
tree to serve as a back rest. 

To make my climb- 


rd ing safer and easier, I 


took off my coat and 
made a bundle of it 
with the rifle, tying it 
with a length of rope. 
The long end of this 
rope I fastened to my 
belt. Then, when I 
had reached my perch, 
I pulled the bundle up 
after me. From my 
lookout I now could 





see over the scrub for a distance 
of about 400 yards. 

It was midmorning when I 
heard a noise in the scrub between 
me and the swamp, and a consid- 
erable distance away. When deer 
hunting I usually carry field 
glasses so that I can be sure the 
game is wearing antlers, but on 
this hunt I'd left them at home. 
Slowly the noise came nearer, as 
though what caused it was ad- 
vancing step by step, feeding as 
it came. I was sure it was a bear, 
for no other Pennsylvania game 
animal travels like that. I took a 
hasty look over myself to make 
sure that nothing con- 
spicuous was showing 

a handkerchief, or 
the paper wrapping of 
my lunch. 

When I looked back 
at the tops of the 
scrub I could see the 
dried leaves on the 
oaks swaying as 
something forced its 
way through them. 
But it must have been 
a full hour from the 
time I heard the first 
noise until I actually 
saw the bear, then at 
a distance of 200 
yards. My heart 
jumped. He looked 
enormous! 

My rifle was ready. 
As long as the game 
was coming toward 
me, I held my fire. 
When 125 yards away, 
the bear stopped. Ap- 
parently he’d begun to get my scent. 
Twice he stopped to sniff the air, then 
moved a short distance. Finally he 
turned broadside and started to head 
away from me. 

As he did so, his big black body 
showed clearly in an opening. It was 
now or never, and I let him have it. 

The bear went down, to be up again 
in a few seconds, but moving with 
crippled hop. I'd hit him. Again I got 
him in my sights and pulled. That shot 
was a miss, for just as I fired he stood 

(Continued on page 69) 





The author, with the six-foot rug made from the skin of his 540-pound by 
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AWNS don’t need to read 

any books to know how to 
win friends. Just look at the 
touching scene (yes, literally) 
at right, taken on Morris S. Bu- 
chanan’s ranch at Blanco, Tex. 
For further proof, read on. 








ascots at the naval air station, Astoria, Oreg. Chief Carpenter's Mate 
bold Mowry draws the line at a bear hug; that would be too affectionate! 
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Jane Doe's foster parent is a foxhound, and the 
arrangement seems to suit them both. Scene of 
adoption: the Adam Wilson Ranch, Kerr County, 
Tex.—about 100 miles northwest of San Antonio 


Mrs, Fred Craig, wife of a New Jer- 
sey game warden, undertakes to 
rear two orphaned deer. Both the 
mothers were killed—one by dogs, 
the other by an automobile. But 
the fawns are doing nicely, thanks 
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Day in the 











AME WARDENS are the sportsman’s friend. The i nly 
can tell you where the best fishing spots are, what § max 
the fish are biting on, and, in hunting season 1ere fe SENSE 
the likeliest deer run is. You may have met one oj 

these men when he asked to see your fishing or hunting 


license, but that was only part of his job, as these pictures 
show. 

They were taken by Sidney Latham in upstate New York 
where wardens are called “game protectors.” But there, as in 
many other states, a warden’s duties involve far more than 





Richard Emperor, New York game protector, at the fish hatchery enforcing conservation laws. He helps stock fish, and feeds 
at Saranac Inn, in the Adirondacks. A typical day in the life of a game during the winter months. He also keeps a protective 
game protector may include assisting in the stocking of fish eye on hunters and campers, and is frequently called upon t 

guide search parties for those who’ve been lost in the woods 


Several states, New York included, specify that wardens be 
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Some restocking is on the day's program, so the 
warden visits the tanks where trout are raised 





All in the day's work: giving where-to-go Another phase of the job: visiting school: a 
advice—or cracking down on somebody to lecture on conservation. Here Emperor 
for tossing a lighted cigarette aside sketches a beaver dam on the blackboare 







Patrolli 
canoes 















It's a two-man job lifting a heavy can of fish off 
the truck so they can be introduced into a stream 












Pails of water from the stream are poured into the 


can until the temperature is brought to that of the Releasing a tagged landlocke 










stream. In this way the fish won't suffer shock from Less likelihood of empty creels now. Your New York keeps trying to fin tab m 

sudden change when they are dumped in the water fishing-license money helps pay for this waters for this popular fighter to take he u 
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Life of a Game Warden 


chosen from men who have passed special civil-service ex- The man in the field must know his job or 
’ 


szminations, and the caliber of such appointees is correspond- A 
ingly high. When they check a sportsman’s permit they’re the best conservation program can go sour 
nly doing their job—for the good of sportsmen generally. To 


‘hey : s 
hat @ make friends with the warden where you fish or hunt, makes 
here Mesense « - - and it may pay dividends! 








Examining a guide's permit. Game protectors have the authority to 
Showing Inspector Ray Burmaster where a contraband net was sell fishing, hunting, and trapping licenses, and to examine same 
found. Game protectors have power to seize fish or game caught 
unlawfully and to confiscate devices used illegally in taking them 





The guide boats—weighing about 60 pounds—occasionally have to 
be portaged for as much as four miles. For this purpose, the portage 


Patrolling Lower Saranac Lake in a guide boat. On some lakes yoke you see lying near the edge of the float comes in mighty handy 


canoes are used. A pack pump is carried, in case of forest fire 
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—_ “tecking the size of a pike. Wardens can search any property (but Comparing notes at the end of the day's work. Left to rights Paul 

re ho * house) without a warrant, to see that no game laws are broken Benoit, protector; Assistant Inspector Reginald Wolfe, and Emperor 

ke hol 
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THE NIFTY DUCK BOAT ONE SPORTSMAN BUILT FOR HIMSELF 


ie REGULAR sportsman’s compan- 
ion’’—that’s what Anthony Stev- 
ens, of Philadelphia, Pa., calls this 


trim-lined canvas-covered duck boat he 
made in his cellar from plans which ap- 
peared in OvuTpoor LiFe some years ago 

“Making the boat was both simple and 
interesting,” he writes. “And I con- 
tinue to marvel at the service it gives 
me. It has been put to all kinds of uses 
in both salt and fresh water, and has 
never failed me even in treacherous wa- 
ters. After 5 years of service it has still 
to leak a drop 

“The light weight is an especially 
good feature. Since it weighs less than 
60 pounds, it’s no trick for me to set it 
on top of my car whenever I'm going 
where a boat might come in handy.” 


The boat can carry three people. But thanks to 
its lightness, its pointed ends, and its shallow 
draft, one mancan handle it—ashore and afloat 


ied rake be St —— 
4 tm Atas* 9 2% FU ahd 


a duck boat with a rough-and-ready camouflage of rushes, it seems to have got results! 


For surf casting from a lonely island beach Extra equipment. A fellow doesn't alwa 
(below) the craft solves Stevens's transpor- like working the oars, so the builder fi 
tation problem, for waves are no obstacle outa method of attaching an outboard 





CASH FOR 
WORK-BENCH PHOTOS 
What have YOU made from 
Outdoor Life plans? If you‘ve 
made a boat, hunter's knife, 
oven, pack basket, or what- 
ever from the easy-to-follow, 
economical plans which for 
years have been a regular 
Outdoor Life feature—send 
us One or more photos show- 
ing such equipment in use, 
and supply comment which 
will interest our réaders. 

We'll pay generously for 
any pictures we publish. Ad- 
dress Picture Editor, Outdoor 
Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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EYEWITNESSING A GRUDGE BATTLE 


On week-ends Fred Painter, of Bend, Oreg., 
takes one or more of his three dogs into the 
woods after bears, bobcats, or sometimes a 
cougar. On this occasion his pup ran a bobcat 
into a thicket. The cat decided to fight its way 
out, and a battle between traditional enemies 
ensued. Just before the fracas started, the 
photographer sneaked up to within eight feet 
of the enraged feline while the dog held it at 
bay. The cat turned out to be too much for 
the young dog, and had to be shot to save 
the hound from serious injury. 





Squaring off for the fray. The 
inexperienced pup was no match 


Now that it's over the dog seems to be tak- for the battle-wise cat, who in ; LICKED A STURGEON 
ng most of the credit for killing the cat the first round clawed his back : TWICE HER WEIGHT 


This seven-foot sturgeon, caught by 

' 11-year-old Isabell Lenker in Idaho's 

We pay good prices for pictures like these! Look ft Snake River, weighs 156 pounds—al- 
Ms most twice as much as the girl does 


through your album and pick out all the really excit- 


ing, newsy, unusual, or picturesque photos of fishing, hee alt q hens ie, fF be 
hunting, and all the other fields we cover. Send them, r = iS) ae ' 
with explanatory captions and return postage, to 

Outdoor Life’s Picture Editor . . . and do it today! 


= CAMERAMAN SEES 
m WHITE DEER IN 


A reader saw this albino doe 
at a wayside park near Nama- 
kagon Lake, in Bayfield County, 
Wis. Contrary to widespread 
belief, freak deer like this are 
not altogether extraordinary. 
Nearly every year one or more 
albino bucks are reported shot 





somewhere in the United States 
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PERIL IN THE SWAMP 
By TOM GILRUTH JR.,Yazoo City, Miss. 
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WE PAY CASH | 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 











eJiLL TAYLOR AND | 
WERE CAMPING ONA 
STREAM TEN MILES 
WITHIN PANTHER 
CREEK SWAMP, IN 
MISSISSIPPI 

ONE MORNING, 
| DECIDED TO FISH 
UPSTREAM AND COME 
BACK THROUGH THE 
SwAmP BY WAY OFA 
CYPRESS BRAKE I LONG 
HAD WANTED TO 
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the Storm Boats 
hit the beach! 





- The speedy Storm 
Se Boat is useful for many 
— © other tasks! Here one is 
shown tearing over the 
water loaded with a 37-mm 
antitank gun, together 
with two-man gun crew, 
ammunition, and the oper- 


ly a ton of rugged fighting men ator. Machine gun squads 


and mortar squads are 


and their battle gear cover the bot- among other standard 


storm boat “cargoes”. 


ELLY-flat and heads down, near- 


mn, - 


tom of each racing Storm Boat when 


it slashes for the beach ~— hits the ay ee no 


The hull draft is only 

a few inches, and like all 
: ; C other Evinrudes the big 

and disgorges its crew! : , By FR motor tilts readily over 
¥ , : , ¢ obstructions, making the 

. ‘ ; , storm boat adaptable for 
High speed, and the darting maneu- a. operation in the shoalest 
_ ‘ on}. Log - of waters. The bottom is 
verability of an angry hornet are the - , —" well compartmented to 


make the boat practically 


Storm Boats’ defense against hostile iat me P= nonsinkable. 


shore — leaps bodily from the water 


1 LE 


fire. The great Evinrude “storm boat 


’ . The high efficiency of 
motors” provide both, make the ic aes bo 
. has won for it other im- 
storm Boat one of the most spectacu- _ portant assignments. Here 

are storm boat motor pow- 

lar of small assault craft er heads specially built to 
_ , power high-capacity port- 

able pumpers ... “last 

ditch” fire fighters for use 

when a ship’s main fire- 

fighting equipment has 

been blasted out of action! 





SY RUNES F J Sec etic 


RE 
we 


All of Evinrude’s facilities are now devoted to production for 
Victory. With peace there will be sparkling new Evinrudes for 
all to enjoy. EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


EVINRUDE 


P WOE oursoanrn MOTORS 
‘very Dollar You Invest Helps Speed Victory — Buy More Bonds \ ad 























HUNTING SEASONS for 1944-4 


OUTDOOR LIFE’S exclusive table of open seasons for all states and provinces 
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That Jap Arisaka | 3 


APANESE rifles aren’t the cheap, 


igine them to be, according to dope | 
pearing in Midpacifican, a newspaper | 
lished by and for U. S. soldiers in the | 
waiian Islands. Recent tests with a | 


aptured .31 Arisaka, Model 99, showed 
at it is just about as deadly as any rifle 


the world. The rifle—taken from a | 


d Nip on Makin Island—was given a 


ut by Serg. Ted Awana, pistol and | 
expert attached to the Honolulu po- | 


ice force. 

Just by way of a warm-up Ted levelled 
off with a .38 revolver and put 10 shots 
out of 10 in the bullseye of a standard 
target on the police pistol range,” Mid- 
pacifican’s observer said, “After that per- | 
formance, no one doubted that Ted was a 
man who could get the most out of any 
kind of shootin’ iron he got his hands on.” 

Then Awana put on a demonstration of 
what one lone rifleman could do against | 
invading forces. He stationed himself on 
the shoreline and selected as his targets 
a series of old piles about 200 yd. offshore. 
Heavy waves, alternately covering and 
revealing their tops, made them look 
like the heads of men swimming ashore 
from a hostile landing boat. 

He took five shots to sight the weapon 
in. He found that the piece has good 
sights, similar to those of our 1903 Spring- 
field, except that there is no windage ad- 
justment—a factor which isn’t too im- 
portant at close ranges. Having got the 
feel of the rifle, Awana gave the wooden- 
headed “invaders” a tough time of it; 
for two thirds of them were classed as 
“casualties,” by observers after he had 
fired about 20 rounds. 

Comparisons between ammunition used 
in the Arisaka and in our M-1 and '03 
showed that the Jap weapon uses a much 
heavier slug but a lighter powder load, 
giving it less range but more shocking 
power at close range. The U.S. .30 caliber 
cartridge is % in. too long to fit in the 
chamber of the captured weapon; but the 
Japs may have other rifles which are 
chambered to take U. S. ammunition. 

Midpacifican’s reporter said the 99 
looks like a not very good imitation of 
our '03, and is % Ib. lighter. No GI who 
handled the Nip Tifle wanted to swap his 








038 or M-1 for it, but its acctracy was 
admired. Many also liked the idea of the 
folding wire support on the underside of 
the barrel, though it seemed too flimsy. 
The sling on this rifle is mounted on the 
side 


Wooden Butt Plate 


UTT plates are scarce these days, but | 

you can install a temporary one | 
“for the duration,” fashioned from a 
piece of plastic, steel, hard rubber, or 
wood. In some cases, the material will 
be determined by the tools available. 
Here is a suggestion for a wooden butt 
plate: From a lumber mill obtain three 
pieces of maple % inch thick and meas- 
uring about 3 x 8 inches. The grain of 
One piece should run crosswise; that of 
the other two, lengthwise. With good 
waterproof glue, fasten the pieces to- 
gether to form a sandwich with the | 
cross-grained piece in the middle. You | 
thus have a three-ply panel that will 
hot split easily and is otherwise strong 
and durable. From this, cut and shape 
the plate, bore holes for the screws, and | 
finish as you would a new stock.—Walte» 
E. Burton. 
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Easy, thrifty way to make meals taste twice as good! 


HETHER it’s at home, or around the campfire — 
whether it is duck, trout, or a thick, red steak— 
it will taste twice as good when served with delicious 
ROMA California Wine — Burgundy, Claret, or Sauterne. 
ROMA’S superb flavor, constant quality, and reasonable 
cost have made ROMA America’s largest selling wines! 
Enjoy ROMA Wines daily with meals and when enter- 
taining— for only pennies a glass! If your dealer is out, 
please try again, soon, 
ABOVE ALL ELSE BUY BONDS! 


s 





ROMA California Wines include: Port, 
Sherry, Muscatel, Sauterne Claret, 
Burgundy, Zinfandel Champagne 
and Sparkling Burgundy 
ROMA WINE COMPANY 
Fresno, Lodi, Healdsburg, California 


ROMA_Ob*naia Largest-Sdling Wines! 





OR MANY years there was a tend- 
ency to oversell the .30/06 cartridge 
to the sportsmen of America. We were 
assured that it was absolutely the 
nuts for everything from prairie dogsand 
woodchucks to moose and Alaska brown 
bears, and that only a hopeless screwball 
would buy a rifle of any other caliber. 
As a result we became accustomed to 
seeing earnest citizens pursuing the fero- 
cious woodchuck with 10-lb. .30/06's 
throwing almost 3,000 foot pounds of 
muzzle energy enough to knock a 
moose out from under his antlers. We 
also saw casual hunters—fellows who 
don’t fire a box of cartridges a year and 
who are consequently highly sensitive to 
recoil and muzzle blast, carrying .30/06 
rifles in the pursuit of white-tail deer. 
Over the greater part of his range the 
ordinary white-tail weighs not much 
more than 150 lb., and is shot within 100 
yd. Unused to handling 17 foot pounds of 
free recoil and all that power and muzzle 
blast, our casual hunter flinched like the 
devil and did poorer work on his white- 
tail than he would have done with a less 
powerful but more amiable rifle 
In time a reaction against the .30/06 
cartridge set in, and now, in many quar- 
ters, it is as much underrated as it was 
once overrated. One hears that it is not 
accurate enough for woodchucks, not 
powerful enough for moose, and that the 
man who would tackle a grizzly with it 
isn’t playing fair with his life insurance 
company. I read a story recently in 
which the author told of witnessing his 
companion’s assault on a large buck 
mule deer. The buck was raked from 
stem to stern, absorbing as many 180-gr. 
bullets as there are raisins in a cookie, 
but he went right on browsing, now and 
then cocking an ear in an effort to dis- 
cover what all the racket was about. 
Then, 9'2 minutes after the first bullet 
him him, the buck dropped dead. 
Yes, there are two schools of thought 
on the .30/06, and both schools are too 
extreme for me. I have done a good 
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O'Connor's Springfield. Hinged floor plate and release 
button in the trigger guard enable quick cartridge 
change—soy to 220-gr. stuff while hunting moose 
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Not fancy, but an accurate and entirely satisfactory 
outfit: standard .30/06 Winchester Model 70 with 
330 Weaver ‘scope in Stith Install-It-Yourself mounis 


Above: all these bullets can be used in the versatile .30/06 either 
as hand or factory loads. From left to right: 80-gr. .32/20; | 10-gr. 
Remington Hi-Speed; |25-gr. Barnes spitzer; 150-gr. Western .30/30 
150 and 180-gr. Remington Bronze Points; 200-gr. Barnes; 220-gr. Winchester-Western Silvertip 
At left: the .30/06 is more powerful than the .30/40 (middle) or .30 Remington rimless (right) 


deal of shooting with various .30/06 rifles. 
I started back in 1914, with a then-new 
Springfield and since then I have shot 
and owned a variety of Springfields, 
Mausers, Winchesters, and Remingtons. 
My present .30/06 began life as a 1926 
N.R.A. sporter, but since that time it has 
had a new stock, a new barrel, a new 
firing-pin assembly, and it has been mod- 
ernized by having the original old high- 
mounted quick-detachable ‘scope taken 
off and new ‘scope with long eye relief 
mounted low. In its 18 years I’ve used 
it on jack rabbits and woodchucks, on 
javelinas and wild turkeys, on mule and 
white-tail deer, on antelope and elk, on 
sheep, bears, and coyotes. It has been 
used with 110-gr. varmint bullets and 
with big-game bullets weighing 220 gr., 
with handloads and with factory am- 
munition. I wouldn't be without that rifle 
(or one like it), but I now use it less than 
I do any other rifle in the rack. 

In 30 years of shooting the 
.30/06 I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is the one best caliber 
made anywhere in the world for 
the one-rifle man who hunts all 
American big game. No other cal- 
iber can do so many different 
jobs so well. But I wouldn't call 
it a good varmint cartridge. The 
.22 Hornet, 2-R Lovell, and other 
super-duper .22’s are cheaper and 
more pleasant to shoot and usual- 
ly somewhat more accurate. They 
do not have the raucous bellow 
of the .30/06, which often annoys 
landowners and brings them 
down on hunters. Still, the .30/06 
has killed tens of thousards of 
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woodchucks and other varmints, and 
with proper loads it does its job. 

For typical short-range deer hunting 
it has always struck me that the .30/06 
with its high recoil and power and its 
relatively slow bolt action, was a long 
way from being ideal. For that work 
most hunters would do well to pick one 
of the trombone Remingtons, .250/3000 
or .300, a Savage Model 99, or a .30/30 
Winchester Model 64. Still, it is the shot 
that hits that counts, and when a dee! 
is hit in the right place with a suitabl 
bullet from a .30/06, it stays hit. A dee! 
that is gut shot with a lighter and ha! 
dier .30/30 may run half a mile before he 
lies down, but he seldom does so whe! 
he runs into a high-speed .30/06 slug 

Nevertheless, the man who wants to do 
some summer woodchuck shooting and 
some fall white-tail hunting is better off 
with a rifle like the .250/3000 Sa 
Model 99-R or RS, if he likes the | 
action, or a .257, if he likes the bolt 

In the mountains of the Southwe 
and indeed in most of the Rocky M 
tain region, the .30/06 is not quite 
effective as the .270, since the newer cal 
tridge, because of its higher initial ve! 
ity, will expand its bullets at 
ranges than the .30/06 will. Still, wit! 
150-gr. bullets at a muzzle velocity) 
2,960 foot seconds, the .30/06 is 
effective mountain cartridge. Onl) 
.270 and a few wildcats and semiwild 
like the .275 H. & H. Magnum, th 
Dubiel, and the .285 O.K.H outra! 

We have seen that the .30/06 is 
particularly good varmint cartridg 
a long way from being ideal fo! 
woods hunting of white-tail dee 





mittedly it is one of the best mountain 
cartridges, and it is in the northern 
Rockies that it really goes to town. In 
Wyoming, where moose and elk are on 
the bill of fare as well as light, relatively 
fragile animals like deer and antelope, the 
9/06 needs to bow its head to nothing. 
In Alberta and British Columbia, and in 
the Yukon and Alaska, where a hunter 
may innocently go out to knock himself 
fa nice ram and end up by getting in 
, brawl with a grizzly, the .30/06 is a 
yer} handy tool to have clutched in the 
fist: since it will throw those heavy 220- 
or bullets that will drive through the 
tl ick chest muscles of large game, where 
the lighter and higher-speed bullets 
would go to pieces. 
Of recent years many of the hunters 
f Alaska brownies, which are often shot 
close range in the alders, have aban- 
doned the .30/06 for the .375 Magnum with 
the heavy 270 and 300-gr. bullets, and, as 
,matter of fact, I think I'd be inclined 
the same thing if I couldn't lay 
hands on a 20 mm. aircraft cannon. Yet 
Hosea Sarber, Alaska game warden, who 
has been hunting and observing the big 
brownies for lo these many years, says a 
06 with the 220 and 225-gr. bullets is 
plenty—that with well-placed shots it 
knocks them for assorted loops, and that 
ven With the ponderous .375 the shots 
have to be well placed to stop those giant 
bears quickly. 
No cartridge anywhere in the world 
hasso many different bullets loaded reg- 
larly into it as the .30/06. This variety 
bullet construction and weight is one 
fthe things which makes the cartridges 
so versatile, since excellent bullets for 
ny sort of task are available. Yet this 
very wealth of bullets is responsible for 
much of the criticism leveled against the 
artridge. The average .30/06 owner 
t much of a theorist, and to him a 
0/06 cartridge is a .30/06 cartridge just 
~long as it will chamber in his rifle and 
9 boom when he pulls the trigger. Asa 
nsequence, every fall the woods are 
full of men armed with .30/06 rifles and 
wing ammunition very poorly selected 
forthe task in hand. 
Some years ago I persuaded a friend 
{mine to buy a .30/06 and told him 
he would find it far more effective for 
mule deer than the .30/30 he had been 
sing. A week after the season began he 
suawked to me that his .30/06 was un- 


doubtedly the lousi- 
est deer rifle he had 
ever used. When the 
smoke and flames 
died down I found 
that somehow he had 
got hold of a couple 
of boxes of 220-gr. 
Western boattails 
with just a pin point 
of lead exposed at 
the tip—a bullet de- 
signed for the deepest 
penetration on the 
heaviest game. Those 
bullets went right 
through a medium- 
size mule deer like the traditional knife 
through cheese, doing little damage and 
giving my friend a long and sweaty 
chase. Another hombre I know went elk 
hunting with the Remington 110-gr. stuff 
(with a muzzle velocity of about 3,350 
foot seconds), and came home denounc- 
ing the cartridge. In almost every in- 
stance where the .30/06 has been con- 
demned for poor killing power, using 
the wrong bullet was to blame, and I 
could name a score of cases where the 
cartridge. has been criticized whereas it 
was the judgment of the hunter that was 
at fault. 

This variety in bullet weight and con- 
struction is responsible, too, for the amaz- 
ing number of hunters who go out with 
.30/06 rifles not properly targeted in for 
the ammunition they are using. In the 
.30/06, for some probably be- 
cause of the relation of the powder ca- 
pacity to the caliber—a change in bullet 
weight affects the point of impact more 
than in other rifles. The heavier the bar- 
rel and the tighter the bedding, the more 
uniformly the rifle will shoot; but every 
.30/06 I have ever fooled with will vary 
the point of impact considerably with 
bullets of different weight, and often 
this variation is enough to insure a clean 
miss at 100 yd.—even though the rifle is 
perfectly sighted in with a bullet of an- 
other weight. The average over-the-coun- 
ter .270’s and .257’s will keep all factory 
bullets of whatever weight and however 
mixed up, within a 6 or 8-in. circle at 200 
yd. The average .30/06, however, will 
very often use up a circle of from 18 to 
30 in. The Model 30 Remington .30/06 
sporter does a better job than most of 
putting all bullets of from 110 to 220 er. 


reason 


~ 


"ck O'Connor examines an Alberta grizzly, killed with 200-gr. bullets from his pet .30/06 
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A Model 70 nicely restocked by Frank Pachmayr of Los Angeles 


into the same group, probably because of 
the Model 30’s barrel contour. 

Let us give some specific examples of 
variations in point of impact, since this 
is something the average .30/06 user does 
not understand. A couple of years ago 
a friend of mine had dressed up his 
Model 70 .30/06 with a Lyman Alaskan 
‘scope. He went out to sight it in and 
decided to do his preliminary shooting 
with the M-1 government cartridge with 
the 172-gr. boattail bullet, and tune it up 
with the 150-gr. Remington Bronze Point. 
He found the Remington stuff grouped 
14 in. higher at 100 yd. than the M-1. Us- 
ing one bullet with the rifle sighted in 
for the other, would mean a miss on a 
buck at 100 yd. and a miss on an elk at 
200. My old .30/06 sporter puts the 180-gr. 
factory stuff 9 in. lower at 100 yd. than 
it does the 150-gr. stuff, and the 220-er. 
stuff in the handload I am now using 15 
in. lower and 3 in. to the left. A friend’s 
1917 Enfield puts his handload of the 
220-gr. Silvertip and 52 gr. of No. 4350 
7 in. higher at 100 yd. than it does his 
handload of 54 gr. of No. 4320 with the 
150-gr. bullet. So it goes. The owner of 
the average .30/06 rifle cannot switch 
willy-nilly from bullet weight to bullet 
weight and expect to hit the broad side 
of a barn, much less the hind end of a 
rapidly vanishing white-tail buck going 
over a windfall 

Select the best bullet for the work in 
hand, sight the rifle in carefully, and 
then stick to it. That is the recipe for 
success with the .30/06. Never under any 
circumstances change bullet weights or 
even brands of an ammunition without 
determining just where old Betsy puts 
the new fodder. Neglecting to determine 
this has added many years to the lives 
of a horde of fine bucks 

Probably the most suitable bullets for 
hunting deer in thick cover are the 
round-nose soft points like the Reming- 
ton 180-gr. Core-Lokt line. Such bullets 
do not go to pieces on brush and twigs 
the way the high-speed sharp points do, 
and they will drive clear into the vitals 
of a buck: with a rear-end shot. The 
sharper the point of the bullet, the higher 
the velocity, and the lighter the weight, 
the more it will be deflected by twigs and 
brush. However, don’t let anyone tell 
you that there is such a thing as a bullet 
that won't ever be deflected—every bullet 
I have tried out will. 

For mountain and plains shooting of 
deer, sheep, and antelope, the best bul- 
lets are those weighing about 150 gr. at 
a muzzle velocity of about 3,000 foot sec- 
onds. For game of this sort, the bullet 
problem is not to find one that will hold 
together, as is the case with larger game, 
but to find one that will expand well at 
long range. As compared with an elk 
or a even a bighorn ram or a 
mule deer that will dress out at 225 to 
250 lb. doesn’t offer much resistance to 
a bullet. Antelope and many white-tail 
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he only mows the lawn... yet he has 
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HAYFIELD HAIR 


DRY AS HAY, stiff and wild! 


“Hayfield hair” often results 
















from excessive exposure to 
sun and wind that may dry 
out natural oils. Which means 
many can get it mowing the 
lawn, working in the garden 
or lying on the beach — as 
well as on a farm. 





DON’T USE GREASE on “Hayfield hair” — un- 
less you want to slap it down and make it 
shine like old blue serge. Don’t use water 
either — because excessive daily use of water 


as a dressing often tends to dry out hair. 















USE KREML and see if 


you don’t say, “My 





hair was never easier to comb, never looked 
neater, hever felt keener!” Kreml also 
removes ugly dandruff scales and _ relieves 
itching of scalp they cause. Try Kreml today! 


KREML 


HAIR TONIC 


Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching Mt ‘calp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking 
and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive exposure to sun, 
wind or water. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Krem] today! 
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deer will veigh only about 1 


in mid-jump at 100 yd. often s 
through without much damage at 3 
so that the buck will run a consid 
distance before falling. 

I have used the Remington 
Bronze Point bullet a great deal ar 
killed a lot of game with it. Up to : a 
300 yd. it will make one-shot k 


dressed, and offer even less resist 
Consequently, proper bullet expans 
300 yd. or more is a problem wit 
.30/06, and bullets which will kill 
-gr 
lave 


mule deer with a lung shot, and oul 
with a gut shot it will usually disable 
On antelope and white-tails, how r, it 
simply does not open up enough at more 
than 250 yd. because these animals offer 


little resistance. One antelope I! —_ 
right through the heart (lucky 
ran half a mile before falling. It 
impression that both the Wester: osu 
point 150-gr. bullet and the Wincheste; 


pointed expanding bullet of the same 
weight open up a bit better on light game 
at long ranges than the Bronze P = 


The U.S. hollow copper tube 145-er 

let has many admirers for work of —~ : 
sort, but it happens I haven't sed it 
nor have I used the Peters bullet. Actua 


ly there probably isn’t much real diffe 
ence between any of them. All are good 
and all are reliable if the hunter confines 


his shooting to 300 yd. 
The all-round bullets for the .30/06 are 
those weighing 180 gr. They do very wel 


on deer, though they are a bit heavil 
constructed and will not give quite 
high a proportion of instantaneous kil 
as the lighter, faster 150-gr. bullet The 
also are excellent killers on b lsid 
shots on larger game. The new bullet 
designed to give controlled expansio: 
like the Remington Core-Lokt 1 th 
Winchester-Western Silvertip, l 
most always shoot through a1 K 
moose broadside and lodge under the 
hide on the opposite side, yet t wi 
expand to about .50 caliber « n 
small deer. They won't give you spe 
tacular one-shot kills on deer as the 15 
gr. bullets will, but they leave broad 
blood trail and the deer never go fal 
sith +b 


Those two 180-gr. bullets, along v } 
famous old Western 180-gr. open-poin' 
boattail, are the best all-round bullet 


for the .30/06, and the man who is going 
on a trip where he may shoot anything 
from deer to moose should havs rifi 
sighted in for one of them. All give sut 


stantially the same trajectory—sighted 
in for 200 yd., the bullet strikes from < 
to 2% in. high at 100 yd. (depending 0! 
line of sight), 9 in. low at 200 yd., a 
24 in. low at 400. 

The real power houses for tl} 3 
are the various 220-gr. slugs at a muzzi 
velocity of about 2,400 foot second rhose 
are the bullets to choose for the heaviest 
game, since they will drive clear throug 
and leave a big hole and a bl tral 
something which is very important 
the big fellows, which are seld 


in their tracks with one shot ! the 
lighter animals. Often an elk o! 100S¢ 
is almost impossible to track unl her 
is a good blood trail to follow. Oft to 

they present only a rapidly val! hing 


rear end for a shot and then thé 
needs all the penetration he < 
the bullet drives clear up into the ta 
through heavy bone and thick flesh ane 
hide. The Winchester-Western Silveruf 
the Remington Core-Lokt, and the 
ern boattail with a very smal 
exposed are all good medicin¢ 
The man seeking moose and elk 
timber should always use thest 
bullets and so should the man going 
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AMERICA SINCE ‘ove 
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Explorers and big game hunters have long relied 


upon W inchesters to help provide food and pro- 





tection. Pe ary and his party « irried Winchesters to 
the North I rol Shax kleton and By rd took them to 
the Antarctic. rk Africa and remote parts ol South 
America, Winx hesters helped Te ddy Roosevelt get 


his famous “trophies” eee indeed the crac k ol a 










Win hester has e« hoed inevery corner of the world! 























=| Ready to Build 
=| ...or Battle 


Every U. S. amphibious operation finds the Seabees— 
m2] the Navy’s famed Construction Battalion—among the 
sa § first to land and fight. 


At Guadalcanal, they “bulldozed” miles of roads and an 
izzle airfield—in the thick of a fight. At Salerno, under heavy 
jest @ DOMber attack and a rain of fire from shore batteries they 
ugh unloaded 10,000 pieces of heavy equipment in 48 hours. 
i - sagen Tarawa, they sepa Oe airfield in the -« - pistol. © Through 76 years, America has 

erce machine gun fire—finishing the job in 4 days. come to expect such achievements from Win- 





When War Guns Cease Firing 
Watch WINCHESTER 


Winchester has a champion string of “‘firsts’’. 





From the Model ’66—the gun that helped to 
win the West—to the new Carbine which, for 


many troops today, is replacing the service 


—_ A new American fighting force, it’s natural they should chester. And when peace comes once more, 
too be equipped. with a new weapon—the Winchester U. S. you can expect Winchester sporting arms and 
M-1 Carbine. Makers, builders, fixers, fighters, their 
r as slogai is “Can Do. Will Do—Did!” Hats off to them! design, quality and accuracy. Look for 
tals Win ester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, them... branded with the famous red 
rtip § Conn., Division of Western Cartridge Company. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


ammunition to again prove to be “first” in 


















COPR., 1944, WINCHES NG ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 


HOTGUNS ce CARTRIDGES « SHNTSHFIIS « FIASHIIGHTS «. RATTFRIFS . RANIATAR. TURES « RNIITFR SKATFS 














The greatest day in any war is 


Comin 





186 OFFICIAL WASHINGTON 
gathers to welcome troops 
from the War Between the States. 


Two million Union soldiers, half 


a million Confederate soldiers 
returned home in Corby’s seventh 
year as a fine whiskey name. 
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189 VETERANS OF THE WAR 

with Spain march along a 
hundred main streets, home from 
Cuba and the Philippines. This 
war saw a quarter of a million 
Americans out of uniform by 1900, 
Corby’s 42nd year of whiskey fame. 


‘ r anion wR. 


_, 
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19] THE ARMIES SWING up 

Fifth Avenue, home from 
France and European battlefields. 
World War I put four million men 
into American Army uniforms by 
1918, which was Corby’s 60th year 


as a grand old Canadian name. 








PRODUCED IN U.S.A, under the direct 


supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 


While we all work for a victorious return of the 
more than 10 million men in this war, whiskies will 
naturally be scarce. But there is enough Corby’s 
available from reserves to enable you to buy an 
occasional “sample” bottle of this light, sociable 
blend. Try the whiskey with the grand old Canadian 
name. An occasional “sampling” of Corby’s now may 
lead to lasting preference after Victory! 
86 Proof—68.4% Fruit and Grain Neutral Spirits 
Jas. Barclay & Co., ltd., Peoria, Ill. 
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brown bears in the alders. For 
mixed trip such as is common in the 


Canadian Rockies, where the day’s sched- 
ule may call for a caribou above timber 


ne, but may end up as a moose hunt in 
thick cover, the ideal situation would be 
to have a .30/06 targeted in for one of 
the good 180-gr. bullets at 200 yd., which 
will put the 220-gr. bullets to the point 


of aim at 100 yd. Roy Hargreaves, the 
famous Alberta and British Columbia 
outfitter, tells me that when he is hunt- 


ing grizzlies he alternates in the maga- 
zine of his .30/06 the 180-gr. Western 
poattails with the 220-gr. Westerns; then 
when he pours it on one of the great 
pears in a hot corner he has a bullet to 
explode in the lungs and one to drive 
on through heavy muscles in case of a 
charge and to leave a blood trail. Sounds 
like a good idea to me. Those tough 220- 
gr. Western bullets, along with the Rem- 
ington delayed mushroom (which looks 
like a full metal-cased bullet have proved 
the medicine for charging African lions, 
for Asiatic tigers, and for the heaviest 
of the world’s soft-skinned game. Wheth- 
er or not the .875 H. & H. Magnum with 
its 270 and 300-gr. bullets offers enough 
advantages over the .30/06 to offset the 
greater weight of the rifle and the severe 
recoil is something-I do not know. Pos- 
sibly some nervous hunters would gain 
self-assurance from carrying that can- 
non and hence do better work. My own 
hunch is, however, that with proper bul- 
lets the .30/06 is entirely adequate for 
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any North American big game, however 
large and however dangerous. My feel- 
ing is, too, that if a man can’t shoot well 
enough to get his big bear with a .30/06 
he cannot shoot well enough to get him 
with anything. 

A great old cartridge, the .30/06! Oth- 
ers may beat it for specific jobs—the 
Swift or the .257 as a varmint rifle, the 
.270 as a long-range rifle for sheep and 
antelope, the .375 possibly as a rifle for 
big bears—but the .30/06 is the nearest 
thing to a real all-round rifle made any- 
where. 

I doubt if the .30/06 will ever again be 
regarded as the one and only caliber, 
the way it was back in the 1920's; but it 
is bound to be in for a new spurt of pop- 
ularity after the war. Tens of thousands 
of young Americans who had never fired 
a rifle before the present war have got 
used to the caliber in their Garands and 
Springfields, and other thousands who 
had thought rifles of the .30/30 class were 
the last word have become converted to 
.30/06 speed and power. Another little 
thing is that our generous Uncle Sam is 
going to get rid of some millions of 
rounds of wartime ammunition which 
will make target practice cheap. Un- 
doubtedly he will also dispose of many 
thousands of .30/06 Springfield rifles. 

So don’t let anyone belittle the .30/06. 
It has survived almost 40 years of use 
in all parts of the world. It has survived 
overpraise and unreasonable criticism, 
and still going strong!—Jack O’Connor. 





Shooters 


Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 


from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your ques- 
tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 





Outfit 


Question: I have just purchased a new 16 
gauge L. C. Smith double with 28-in. barrels, 
Skeet Special grade. Do you think this gun 
will be any good on quail? The left barrel, 
according to my measurements, is somewhat 
ser than the right 

I have only a few boxes of No. 8 shot, but 
managed to pick up a good supply of No. 9 
Skeet loads. Are these too small for quail? 
Most of my shooting is at ranges of less than 


S yd—P. F. R., Ill. 


Excellent Quail 


Answer: You have picked up a most excellent 
utfit. You’d have to go a long way to find a 
etter quail gun than yours. The right barrel 
s bored to an improved cylinder, giving a pat- 
tern of about 45 percent. The left barrel is ap- 
foximately quarter choke or 55 percent 

_I have used those No. 9 Skeet loads a lot. 
‘hey are really the business for quail.—J. O’C. 


30/06 Winchester, Model 95 


Question : I have a .30/06 Winchester, Model 
There is nothing wrong with the mechanism 


‘ the rifle, no wear and tear on the breech- 
*, and it’s just been thoroughly cleaned by 
cal gunsmith; but I’ve been told it is unsafe 

~ / dern loads. 

* Mave several rounds of Remington 150-gr 
tridge Should I use them, or hang the rifle 
a tack and forget I have it? If it’s safe to 

*, can I get a receiver sight for it? And what 


n i I use for deer with this rifle?— 


ac sh 
".E.B.. Tex. 


Answer Originally designed for black-powder 
vartridges in the early 1900's the Model 95 was 
ought t for smokeless loads like the 6 mm 
“avy, the 30/06, .30/40, and the .35 and .405 
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Winchester. In the case of the .30/06, pressures 
were a little high for it, and the action tended 
to spring back and develop excess head space. 
Also, the lever action didn’t give enough ex- 
tracting power. When Winchester bought out 
the more suitable Model 54 for the .30/06 car- 
tridge, the 95 was discontinued in that caliber. 

But if the head space in your 95 is O.K., it 
will be all right for any commercial .30/06 
cartridge. By all means have it checked! 

The Lyman Gun Sight Co. makes several good 
receiver sights for the 95—the 21, 38, and 41- 
WR. Any of these would be satisfactory. For 
deer, I would suggest any of the 150-gr. expand- 
ing bullets or a 180-gr. soft point.—J. O’C. 


‘Scope-mounted Hornet 


I have my .22 Hornet sighted in 
Is that the best all-round range for 
the rifle? It is a 23-D Savage with 29-S Weaver 
‘scope on a T-mount. I think it’s a fine per 
former, especially since it recently knocked a 
crow out of a tree at exactly 220 yd.—F.K.., 
New York. 


Question: 
at 100 yd. 


Answer: The best way of sighting in a ’scope- 
mounted Hornet is to set it to strike 1 in. high 
at 100 yd. That will put you on the nose at 
150 yd. and about 3 in. low at 200. This is 
practically point-blank up to 175 yd.—J. O’C. 


Loads for Deer 


Question: Please tell me if the .25/35 is 
heavy enough to kill deer. And what do you 
think of the .22 Hi-Power for deer?—V. T., 
Nebr. 


Answer: The .22 Hi-Power cartridge is too 
light to be reliable as a deer killer, but the 
25/35 kills deer all right with well-placed 
shots. The most effective bullet in that caliber 
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PIONEERS IN SCOPE DEVELOPMENT 


for Hunting & Target Shooting 


The name LYMAN stands for the best in Telescopic _ tion of rifle, ammuniticn 
Sights for popular hunting and target rifles 1d telescopic sight 
Through constant effort to achieve perfection in development of 
Lyman Scopes, the hunter and target shooter have yman Scopes is made 
eYaltoy acre Mice Lirica ila Melme(-ulelaltiselilire MislmulreLs Walel-1an isto i) olla alttielame)| 
eta Me (:te1a-1-Me) Me laatliaela Mi elerttl>)(-MiceluiMii-Mmaclileliale Lyman expert marksmen 
isleMe lance liullilclamm alin 
daleMalcicle Mel mialceialelelicias 
elale ME ZileMeelaliic(- aml ame) 
privilege to work with 


them. Separate folders 

eM Zelllelol(-Melam & quire lm kel: 

LYMAN ALASKAN getspot Scopes, Lyman 
All-Weather Hunting Scope, 22x Alaskan Scope. 


Performance une 
' ’ an 
Lyman Catalog No. 30 Free 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., Middlefield, Conn. 





is the 117-gr. soft point at a muzzle velocity 


about 2,300 foot seconds. My wife used 
.25/35 for a time and killed several deer 
it. If she hit them in the chest cavity we 


the deer, but if she hit them elsewhere we us 


ly had a chase on our hands.—/J. O’C. 


Reloads for .250/3000 


Question: I bought a quantity of 86 
bullets which I am loading for 1 i 
.250/3000 Savage, Model 99-G. Some of 
bullets weigh 87 gr. I have been loading 
with 38 gr. of du Pont No. 4320 and 8 
Western primer. Does that sound right 
—H. W. J., Oreg. 








Answer: I’m afraid you are using 
that are too fast for thoc2 .25/20 bullets a 
hot for your Model 99-G. If I were 
drop the load down to 35 gr. of 4320. 
stands you are getting pressures 
50,000 Ib. That is too much for a 99 act 
the speed is too great for those t 
down your charge and you will have 


luck.—J. O’C. 





Barrel Length With Choke 


Question: The barrel of my 20 g. E 
ing automatic is 28 in. long. I an | 
buying a Poly-Choke for this gun 
advise me to have the barrel cut to 26 in 
putting on the choke?—G. M. G., Mass 





Answer: If that Browning automati 
mine I’d want the overall length 26 
the Poly-Choke on. As a matter of fact 





gauge Winchester, Model 12, has an er 


length of 25 in., and that’s just about ris 
me. You might like a slightly longer 
though. 

The Poly-Choke is a good Bac iget 
make an all-round gun of yo Br 


J. °C 


Cleaning Corroded Barrel 


Question: I’ve been using old gover 
ammunition in my .30/06. Several days 
clean the rifle I find a black residue 
barrel. I try to clean it out but the 
still forms. Does the present servic 
tion contain corrosive primers? I 





your telling me how to clean this irrel.- 


W. H. J., Nebr. 


Answer: Yes, all government amn 
loaded with corrosive primers. T! 
way to clean a rifle which has been fir 
these primers is to pump hot water 
the barrel. Here’s how to do it: Ren 
bolt from the rifle, and set the muzzle 
pan of very hot water with a little soap 1 
dissolved in it. Then put a patch 





of the cleaning rod and pump the water back a: 


forth through the barrel. When the 

so hot it burns the hand remove 

water and run several dry patches through 
Set the barrel aside to cool, then t 


it’s all fixed.—J. O’C. 


2-R Lovell and .220 Swift 


Question: A while back, you asked 
from fellows who use the 2-R Lov i 





varmints. I’ve been using a Model 70 W 


chester—altered to take the 2-R Lovell ' 
Targetspot 'scope—for several years 
good results on crows, chucks, stray ¢ 
stock-killing dogs. 

I use the following load: 1614 gr. of ! 
powder, 4l-gr. Sisk Super Lovell 
No. 116 Winchester primer. This 
medicine for crows and chucks 
but on cats and predatory dogs I 
care to hit the head or neck for a 
Fortunately, the piece is quite a 
5-shot groups, prone, 100 yd., with 1 

This rifle has been restocked wit 

target-type stock 

I also have a Winchester target-! 
Swift, a slam-bang outfit which wi 
cats, and dogs, and drop deer 
tracks—much superior to the 2-R 

better, in terms of effective 

isy and expensive 

An experience I had last fall illustr 
curiosity of the deer, as well as 
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ndergunned. I had been stationed all 
t the edge of the woods, with my 2-R, and 
sk had killed several crows and a chuck. 
vas preparing to leave, I saw a movement 
300 yd. to my right. A glance through the 
scope showed a beautiful four-pointer, forag- 
ng around the fringe of the woods. It was too 
far for a Shot with a 41-gr. bullet. What to do? 
It was getting dark fast. 

All at once I remembered tales I’d heard of 
jeer’s inquisitiveness, remembered times I’d 
seen deer look back when wisdom would have 
jictated flight. I grasped the slim trunk of a 

cedar right beside me, and shook it 

, ly. Hearing the noise, the buck became 
alert. I showed part of my brown hunting coat, 
and rustled the tree again. Maybe he thought 
t was another deer with whom he could fight 
r make love. 

He came out into the open, wary and suspi- 
cious but succumbing to his curiosity. The deer 
started working up the hill toward me, walking 
1ow in the open, now in the woods. I kept 
giving the cedar an occasional shake. At about 
200 yd. the buck was well out of the woods. I 
lay fat and placed a bullet in his neck, about 
4in. behind the head. He went down like a log. 
As I approached, he suddenly jumped up and 
hurtled into the forest. I finally found him in a 
patch of weeds and briers, very much alive. A 
shot through the neck finished him. 

The first bullet had hit the neck bone, but 
acked the power to break it; which demon- 
strates that for big game you want a lot more 
than the 2-R has to offer. With my .220 I’ve 
killed seven deer—all neck shots at 150 to 300 
yd. The 46-gr. bullet, shot at a muzzle velocity 
§ 4,140 foot seconds, drops them in their 
tracks —W. S., New York. 


Answer: Thanks a lot for that interesting 
account of your experience with the 2-R and 
the .220 Swift. As I’ve said before, the 2-R 
simply doesn’t kill larger and tougher varmints 
consistently enough to pay one to hunt with it. 
Boost that bullet up to Swift velocities, how- 
ever, and it’s something else again.—J. O’C. 


2'2-in. Shells, 3-in. Chamber 
Question: I would like to know if shooting 
2%4-in. shells in my Stevens over-and-under 
which is chambered for the .22 Long Rifle and 
for .410 gauge 3-in. shells) would damage the 
barrel —E. D., Conn. 


Answer: You can shoot 2%-in. shells in the 
3-in. chamber of your .410 till the cows come 
home without hurting it a bit.—jJ. O’ 


16, 28, or .410? 


Question: For quail, ringnecks, and grouse 
I've been using a 16 gauge shotgun with 26-in. 
arrel. What about a .410 or a 28 instead?— 
]. F., Pa 


Answer: If, for any reason, you cannot stand 

the recoil of the 16, you might change the gauge; 
therwise I see no point in it, and if I were 
joing it I'd stick to the 16. 

Even in full choke, I would say that the out- 
side range of either the 28 or the .410 is only 
about 35 yd.; and with a modified choke the 
range wouldn’t be more than 30 yd. Consequent- 

I think anyone who shoots either gauge 
tabitually is very greatly handicapping him- 
self. Ordinarily the 28 gives a little better pat- 
terns because of the shorter shot column and 

nsequently less deformations.—J. O’C 


30/06 Ammunition O.K. in .30/03 


Question: Recently I have missed several 
‘hots with my .30/03 Winchester Model 95 
which I feel I ought not to have missed. Could 
it be be ause I am using .30/06 ammunition? 
> cant get .30/03 anymore. Furthermore, when 
‘shoot those .30/06’s some of them stick in the 
barrel 

I have been thinking of buying a ‘scope for 


a rifle. Would it be a good idea?—F. M. G., 
L0l0 


Answer It is perfectly safe to use .30/06 
‘ttridges in a .30/03 chamber. But you cannot 
‘se 30/03 cartridges in a .30/06 chamber, be- 
— the .30/03 cartridge has a slightly longer 
tck than the .30/06 cartridge. 

I believe those cases stick because that rifle 
* yours is very old. It doesn’t have nearly as 
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‘Today Egypt 12 far from the 
Gattle Lines 


Yes, Egypt is a quiet spot today—but it was hotter than a firecracker 
a while back! British and American soldiers thronged the streets; 
columns passed through the cities in full battle gear enroute for the 
front. American snipers, with Weaver 330 Scopes on their army rifles, 
have been having a hand in nearly every major campaign—and they 
are finding the 330’s accuracy, quick adjustment and sturdiness to be 
the same valuable assets they always were in hunting. The Weaver 
Scope will be ready for your hunting trips again when the war is over. 








Still in stock of 
most dealers; i 
you don't find the model you want, write us. 


The WEAVER- CHOKE 


Six interchangeable 

choke tubes make 

your shotgun an all- 

purpose gun, every 

thing from skeet to 

long range ducks. Complete with 
ony 2 choke tubes 
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- WEAVER 
<4 | Scopes aud Chokes 


‘MADE IN EL PASO, TEXAS by the W. R. WEAVER COMPANY 


SOMO 


learn to Shoot 


36 —onbasinen REMINGTON Auto Shotgun, 12 ga, 5 shots fitted 
with special ‘‘Limon’’ Teleseopie Variable Choke 
25” barrel over all, Choice a 
gsmineres as et with ‘‘Weaver’’ Choke 
em uto otgun, 12 ga. 20” Cyl. Li 
18 exp. 75c - 16 exp. Split 55c Genuine Luger 9 m/m barrels, 8” adj. sight 
36 exp. Reloads 50c New Magazines for .45 Colt Automatic..... 3 
Regulation Holsters, .45 auto, 1911 Model................ 
g e New Magazines .380 Colt Auto 
All miniature and split size film finished fn our | yew Magazines for .38 Super Auto. Coit... 
famous 3 1/4 x 41/2 Beauty Prints—deckled,em- | New Enfield barrels, 30/06 caliber, Win. make 
bossed margin and embossed date. | new Magazines con re .22 callner : 
€ agazines High-Standard del ‘*B’’ 
When film is scarce and every snapshot Is doubly precious | imported Magazines to ft 25 Colt Auto 
makeeveryshot count! Don’t takea chance and spoil good | NEW BARRELS. Colt Single. Action; 38 W. C. F. 
film by poor developing and printing. Today, more than >” or 72” Blue, .44 a 5%” or 7i/.” 
| ever, our careful, efficient, prompt service is your best pro- blue, each $4.95. OmMicial Police’ .38 Special 4”, 
tection against wasted film— your best assurance of pride 5” or 6”, blue, $4.25. Ace 22 Auto, $4. mi Colt 
and satisfaction with your pictures. Send roll and money | 380 Auto., s*, 45 Gov't Auto. $3.95. Su. 
or write for FREE mailers and samples—also complete per uto 8 cal, $3.95. Limited Quantity! 
Price List. rare Other Parts for Mod. *17 Colt & Sav; +46 Auto. 
Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. roils com- MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON ALL GOODS! 


plete set of deckied-edge, Rony = SS @ WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH e@ 


largement Coupon with each roll. Send 3 cent stamp for list Rifles and Revolvers 
MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE AMMO FOR PEST CONTROL. SEND FOR FORM. 
Dept. 29 on + | HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 

——_—____—— _ -_ L-52 Warren St. ($2 Deposit C.0.D.’s) New York 7 
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SHEEPWEAR —— 


kolpin BERLIN-WIS-USA BENJAMIN HB 


Be warm! Dress for your sport! Order from PE L L E T Ss (HIGH COMPRESSION) 
your dealer now! «Sheepskin Jackets $11.50 up. / ARE AV AILABLE at dealers or direct. Cal. .22 
*No-sleeve sheepVests from $5.95. xCamp sheep- and Cal. .177. Production of all models Benja 
Shoes from $5.50, «Gun Cases $5.95 up. xCaps, etc. min Air Rifles and Benjamin Air Pistols has 


| WRITE FOR DEALER'S MAME © —————"| Soil Waste wie a te 





3 : ; oa Price List of POST WAR MODELS today. 
Kolpin Bros. Co.—406 Huron—Berlin, W'is.| BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE COMPANY 804 Marion St., St. Louls, (4) Mo. 











much extracting power as a bolt action. Also, 
its chamber is probably rough and pitted. 

I wouldn’t advise you to put a ‘scope on it— 
it would have to be mounted so high or offset 
to the left as to be almost worthless. 

Frankly, I think you are making a mistake 
in using full-power ammunition in that rifle. 
You ought to have some ammunition loaded for 


it which will give a 150-gr. bullet a muzzle 
velocity of about 2,600 foot seconds. That 
would be well within safety limits. As it 


stands now I think that you are taking a chance. 
—J. orc. 


Gun Barrel—or Vaulting Pole? 


Question: Is a 36-inch barrel too long for 
shooting pheasants, rabbits, quail, and squirrels? 
I have just purchased a new 16 gauge Stevens 
with a modified-choke barrel of that length. 
Should I have the barrel cut shorter? I am a 
fairly good shot.—J. V. Jr., Jil. 


Answer: That barrel’s too long for a shotgun 
and too short for a vaulting pole. I’m afraid 
you're going to find that gun pretty slow and 
clumsy to handle. I suggest that you keep it 
as it is now, but after the war get a gun with 
a 26 to 28-in. barrel—it will hit just as hard 
and be a lot faster to handle.—J. O’'C 


.300 Savage 


Ammunition for 


Question: I am short on ammunition for 
my .300 Savage, Model T, and would like your 
advice on reloading. I have some Hi-Vel No. 2 
powder, primers, and .30/06 govt. cases necked 
down to chamber in the .300. The bullets I have 
are .30 caliber 93-gr. soft-nose Lugers. Can they 
be loaded to shoot accurately and would they be 
suitable for deer. If so, what charges of powder 
should I use, and what velocity can I expect.— 
Cc. M. D., Utah. 


Answer: I seriously doubt that you would 
have much luck using 93-gr. Luger bullets in 
the .300 Savage on deer. Those bullets were 
made to expand at a muzzle velocity of about 
1,300 foot seconds, and if you drive them fast 
enough for deer they will blow up like a 
bomb. I suggest that you try about 30 gr. of 
the Hi-Vel No. 2 with these bullets. That load 
would give you a muzzle velocity of close to 
3,000 foot seconds. You could kill deer with a 
broadside shot and possibly with a gut shot. 
But these bullets wouldn’t be so hot a they 
had to penetrate bone or tissue.—J. O’C. 


Patterns Shoot Low 


Question: I have had my 12 gauge Winchester, 
Model 12, equipped with a Poly-Choke and 
Bev-L-Blok ramp front sight. The barrel now 
has an overall length of 30 in. I have shot a 
number of patterns and find that the center of 
impact is about 18 in. low at a distance of 30 
yd. This makes it difficult to connect with a 
flying target. I have heard that the barrel 
could be sprung to remedy this condition, but 
would like to know if some other method will 
do.—K. O. T., Tex. 


Answer: You need to raise the comb of your 
gun—for the comb of the shotgun is, in effect, 
its front sight. The higher the comb the more 
you elevate the muzzle. I suggest that you 
get a lace-on cheek pad which will raise the 
comb about ™% in. I think that will put your 
pattern right where you hold, and enable you to 
knock ‘em cold. 

Sorry to hear-you have a barrel 30 in. long. 
In my estimation that is too long for any 
good use and tends to make for sluggish hand- 
ling.—J. O'C. 


.30/06 Slugs O.K. in .300, But— 


Question: The coyotes around my ranch ought 
to be happy, because I’m out of ammunition for 
both my .300 Savage and my .250/3000 Savage 
—both Model 99. Two neighbors told me I can 
use .30/06 Service bullets, .30,/30’s, or .30 Rem- 
ingtons in my .300, while my .250/3000 can use 
117-gr. .25 Remingtons or .25/30 slugs. Would 
-these slugs harm me or my rifle? I am unable 
to do any hand loading.—R. O., Calif. 


Answer: Yousecould use .30/06 Service bullets 
in your .300 Savage, but*yotouldn’t use .30/06 


nose at 200 yd. and about 12 in. 
J. OC. 


cartridges. The cartridge, as you know, con- 
sists of the case, primer, powder, and bullet. 
The only cartridge the .300 Savage takes is the 
.300 cartridge which is made for it. By the 
same token, it will be O.K. to use any standard 
.25 bullets (from 60 to 100 gr.) in your .250/3000 
—if loaded into .250/3000 cases. 

I think your best bet would be to write F. R. 
Krause, 305 E. Iron Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
He can probably furnish you with loaded am- 
munition in either the .250/3000 or the .300 cali- 
ber. If necessary, he can even make .250/3000 
and .300 Savage cases out of .30/06 cases.— 
I. GC. 


Sighting in .300 Savage 


Question: I have purchased a .300 Savage, 
Model 99, and a box of 180-gr. bullets which I 
am going to use on Pennsylvania deer. What 
distance should I sight in for?—H. B., New 
Jersey. 


Answer: I suggest that you sight in for 200 
yd. Then the bullet will strike about 3% in. 
above the line of sight at 100 yd., which is not 
at all excessive for big-game hunting. It will 
hit about 1% in. high at 50 yd., right on the 
low at 300.— 


2%-in. Shell in Old 20 Gauge 
Question: I have a 20 gauge Model 1912 full- 
choke Winchester pump gun, with 24-in. barrel. 


It shoots a 2%-in. shell. I use Winchester 
Super Speed, or Peters, 7% or 1 oz. of No. 7 and 
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MANITOBA 
| Caribou, Moose, Deer Early season prob- | 
| | ably Oct. 2-Oct. 16 | 
| Winter season will 
| open late in No | 
| vember | 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Wildeat No close season | 
Deer Oct. 1-Nov. 30* 
Rabbit Sept. 15-Feb. 28 
Ruffed Grouse, Spruce | 
Partridge Oct. 1-Oct. 31* | 
Fox, Raccoon | Nov. 1-Dee. 31 } 
NOVA SCOTIA : 
Bear, Wildcat No close season 
Deer Oct. 1-Nov. 15 
Hungarian Partridge Oct. 16-Oct, 31 
Fox, Raccoon Nov. 1-Deec. 15 
Rabbit, Hare Nov. 16-Feb. 15 
Pe ncn a } enna an 
ONTARIO | 
Bear, Lynx, Rabbit | No close season 
Deer, Moose | Sept. 15-Nov. 25* | 
Raccoon Nov. 1-Dec. 31 | 
PRINCE EDWARD ar oe 
ISLAND 
Ruffed Grouse Oct. 15-Oct. 31 
Hare, Rabbit Nov. 1-Feb, 15 
Hungarian Partridge | To be set 
QUEBEC 7 < 
Bear No close season* 
Moose Sept. 15-Nov. 24* 
Deer . Sept. 15-Nov. 30* 
Caribou (Gaspé Penin- 
sula only) Sept a: Nov. 19 
Hare Oct »-Jan. 31 
Fox Nov Pee. 28 
Raccoon | Nov. 1-Mar. 15 
Ruffed Grouse, Spruce 
Partridge | To be set 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Prairie Chicken, Hunga- 
rian Partridge 


Sept. 25-Oct. 21 
Barren Land Caribou 


Oct. 6-Dec, 23 


Pheasant Oct. 7-Oct. 14 & 
Oct. 28-Nov, 11 
Antelope Oct. 23-Nor. 11 


Spruce Grouse, Ptarmi- 
gan 

Moose, Deer, Elk, Wood- 
land Caribou 


YUKON TERRITORY 
Bear, Wolf 
Moose, Deer, Caribou, 
Mountain Sheep, Moun- | 
tain Goat | Aug. 1-Feb, 28 
Ptarmigan, Grouse, Par- | 
tridge, Pheasant, Prai- | 
rie Chicken Sept. 1-Jan. 31 


Nov. 1-Dec. 23 
| Nov. 13-Dec. 18 





| 
| 
No close season 





Lynx Nov. 15-Mar. 81 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

Moose, Caribou Nov. 1-Dec. 31* 

Hare, Rabbit Oct. 15-Dec. 21° 

Ptarmigan Oct. 1-Jan. 15 

Fox Nov. 1-Mar. 15 
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No. 7% chilled shot. I find that No. 7 
throws a much better but closer pattern, 

No. 5 or 6 is very spotty and leaves large | 5 
at 35 to 40 yd. 

The 2%-in. shell is getting harder to 
What would happen if I accidentally fired a 
in. shell sometime? The newer 20 gauge s 
do use a 2%4-in. shell. Would it be advisat 
have the barrel rechambered to fit this she r 
would it be too hot for my gun? 

And would it be a good idea to have the rel 
bored out to a modified choke which might give 
me a larger and more even pattern with N 5 
and 6 shot? I miss more ducks than I s! 
—B. H., Colo. 


Answer: Probably nothing would happen if you 
accidentally shot a 234-in. shell in your 
chamber; but if you do it often, pressures 
be very high and eventually you might ru: 
trouble. I’ve heard of many old 20 gauge 
chesters being shot with 234-in. shells by 
cents who didn’t know the difference. 

If I were you, I’d send that gun to the service 
department of Winchester Repeating Arms Co, 
New Haven, Conn., and have them rechamber it 


for the 234-in. shell. At the same time, I'd have 
the choke reamed out a bit to make it give you 
patterns of between 55 and 60 percent. I feel 


sure No. 7% shot is big enough for ducks in a 
20 gauge. In one of those little guns the No. § 
gives a terribly thin pattern; but No. 7%, ina 
20 gauge with modified choke, will knock a 
duck cold at up to 40 yd.—and that is farther 
than most ducks are killed. I suspect you're 
missing ducks because your pattern is too tight 
The average man who misses a duck blames 
the pattern of his gun, whereas, at closer 
ranges, he usually misses because he isn’t put- 
ting his pattern on them. I have killed hun- 
dreds of ducks with 20 gauge guns—and have 
killed them as far as people alongside me were 
killing them with 12’s—J. O’C. 


The British .318 


Question: Am I the only person with a .318? 
I’ve never seen anything in your columns about 
that bolt-action rifle. Can you tell me anything 
about using it, with 250-gr. bullets, in these 
parts? There are plenty of moose, deer, caribou, 
grizzlies, and some goats where I am stationed, 
near the Alaska Highway.—Serg. A. L. H., 
Alberta, Can. 


Answer: That .318 of yours is a good all- 
round caliber, originated in England by Westley 
Richards. Its cartridge is, in many ways, like 
the .30/06. It uses a 180-gr. bullet at a muzzle 
velocity of 2,700 foot seconds and 250-gr. at 
2,340. This cartridge has won wide popularity 
in Africa. For all Canadian hunting, you're 
well fixed with that rifle. Only reason I've 
never mentioned it is because there are darned 
few like it in the United States.—/J. O’C. 


Too Young for a Shotgun? 


I am 12 years old and would like 
to have a shotgun. I have handled both a .22 
semi-automatic rifle and a 16 gauge shotgun, 
but my parents hesitate to buy me a gun. Don't 
you think I would be capable of handling one?— 
E. F. P. Jr., Rhode Island. 


Question: 


Answer: I am inclined to agree with your 
parents that getting a fellow your age a shot- 
gun is rather risky. If your father or some other 
grown-up would go out with you and school you 
thoroughly in gun handling I think it would be 
safe enough. But if you hunt alone I doubt 
that it would be a good idea. When I started 
my own boy out with a 20 gauge I stayed right 
with him for the first few months—until he had 
learned to handle any kind of weapon carefully 


—J. o’c 
Sight for 550 Sporter 


Question: I recently purchased a new .22 
Model 550 Remington autoloader. I don’t like 
the open rear sight it has. Please suggest 4 
suitable sight for it—F. A. V., Nebr. 


Answer: I think your best bet for a sig't for 
that 550 sporter is an inexpensive ‘scope like the 
Weaver 29-S on T-mounts. It is far m ace 


curate than the best iron sight, particula c 
game and in poor light. It costs only rr 


twice as much as a good iron sight, or al 
percent more than some.—/J. O’C. 
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Meat Hunt in Maine 


(Continued from page 19) 


After I’d stood there watching for a 
couple of n.1ute= Jim whistled softly, 
and we both stepped out into the clear- 
ing. It wac1’t yet § a. m., and we would 
have more than three hours of good 
hunting time before the deer would be- 
gin to bed down in the thickets for their 
noonday layoff. We decided to split up, 
and meet again at the orchard about 
1 o'clock. Jim went off along an old 
road that ran northward through the 
brush. I crossed the orchard and head- 
ed up a rise of land covered with a tangle 
of brush and second growth. 

The worst of my numerous deer-hunt- 
ing inefficiencies is that I'm inclined to 
do too much walking and not enough 
looking. Overcoming that unfortunate 
tendency, I worked slowly uphill, mak- 
ing as little noise as possible, stopping 
often, and giving every thicket that 
possibly could conceal a white-tail earn- 
est and concentrated scrutiny. But I 
didn’t any deer. I did see some 
deer tracks, but they had been left 
there before the mercury had peeled off 
into a nose dive the afternoon before. 
Now the ground was frozen so granite- 
hard that a medium tank wouldn’t have 
done more than leave a few surface 
scratches on it. 

Just after I'd topped the crest of the 
slope and started down the far side I 
heard a shot from the direction in which 
Jim had gone, and then, after a pause, 
two more shots close together. “Jim's 
got his buck,” I thought, “and if I don’t 
get mine I'll have to listen to one of 
his long-winded lectures on scientific 
deer hunting tonight.” 

I went slowly down 
at its bottom, I saw another clearing. 
It was a farm site which must have 
been abandoned several years before, for 
the fields that its weather-grayed fences 
inclosed were grown up waist-high with 
brush. I’d been quiet, but I hadn’t been 
quiet enough—some rustle or crack had 
given warning of my approach, and my 
eye Caught a split-second flash of white 
as a deer crashed into a spruce thicket 
at the far side of the clearing. 

Staying where I was, I went into con- 
ference with myself. With every twig 
and fallen leaf frozen into brittleness 
lt was impossible to move noiselessly— 
and in the still, almost windless air the 
faintest sound seemed loud. White-tail 
deer have remarkably acute hearing. I'd 
scared one deer out of that clearing; but 
perhaps if I waited quietly another deer 
would come into it. 
trying, anyhow. 

So, with my back against the cold 
trunk of a birch in the thicket of sec- 
ond growth that ringed the old farm, I 
waited. I waited an hour. Another 
hour. My watch told me that it was 
afew minutes after 11. The deer would 


see 


the slope until, 








Waiting was worth 


be bedding down now—I might as well | 


give it up as a bad job. Then, just as I 
was about to step out of my hiding place, 
my eye caught some sort of movement 
at the far side of the clearing. I watched 
the spot intently for half a minute dur- 
ne which nothing stirred. Then some- 
thing white flickered in the drab brush. 
A moment later a deer raised its head, 
sniffed, took a leisurely look around, 
aid went back to its browsing. 


arnt deer had horns—a good rack of 
1¢m! 


It was standing with its tail toward 
me, and I don’t like to shoot a deer 
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RUGGED 


STITH .. 





STITH Install-It-Yourself 
MOUNTS are designed for a lim- 
ited number of rifles which have 
factory-made barrel slots and re- 
ceiver sight holes spaced to permit 
installation of rugged Stith mount 
bases. This mount is made for the 
following combinations: 
WINCHESTER MODEL-70 

With Weaver 330 Scope 

With Weaver 440 Scope 

With Lyman Alaskan Scope 
SAVAGE MODEL-99 

With Weaver 330 Scope 

With Weaver 440 Scope 

With Lyman Alaskan Scope 
WINCHESTER MODEL-75 SPORTER 

With Weaver 29S Scope 
SAVAGE MODEL-23 

With Weaver 29S Scope 
REMINGTON MODEL-513-S 

With Weaver 330 Scope 
MOUNTS PRICED AT $12.00 each: 

(Mount for Savage M23, $9.90). 


MOUNT with WEAVER 3308S Scope, 
$41.70. 


DEPENDABLE 
(uSTALE 


YOURSELF 


HANDSOME 


» MOUNTS 


STITH STREAMLINE MOUNTS, 
with the same basic design, are 
available for installation in our San 
Antonio shop. The design is adap- 
table to nearly all rifles, for most 
American and foreign scope sights, 
and for special positioning of 
scopes to suit the individual need. 
The necessary drilling and tapping, 
for fitting of barrel block and 
receiver bracket, are done by skilled, 
experienced men. 
PRICES: STREAMLINE MOUNT for 
Weaver Scopes, $16.50 installed. 
STREAMLINE MOUNT for Lyman 
Alaskans, $20.00 installed. 


STREAMLINE MOUNT for Zeiss, 
Hensoldt, etc., installed, $23.00 to 
$40.00. 


If your dealer can’t supply you—write us. 
We can furnish Weaver 330S and 440S scopes, with post, crosshair, or Lee Dot. 





.M.L. & M. bd, Otte 


500 TRANSIT TOWER 


HEAT WITH 
WOOD 


Enjoy 24 hour continuous controlled 
heat. No fires to build nor ashes 
to remove daily. 

INSTALL AN 


ASHLEY 


hermostatically con- 


Patent t 
at urning heater 


trolled. 3 wuae tt we 


Make one fire a season. Remove ashes on 
average three times monthly. Burns worth- 
less trees. Less soot, dirt. Unusual amount heat. 
Truly sensational, 8 types & prices, Write. 


ASHLEY AUTOMATIC WOOD 
STOVE CO. 
“OO”, Columbia, 







Dept. $s. ¢. 
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$1.00 for 100 
Hours of Pleasure! 


No investment could give 
you more satisfaction this 
winter than FUR-FISH 
GAME Magazine. It has the 
country’s foremost writers 
such as Lincoln, Robinson 
& Decker, as well as ever 
day sportsmen giving you 
fascinating stories and in 
formative articles on bi 
hu inting 


and small game 
fishing, trapping. etc. Sure 
ly here is a splendid way 





to relax and escape the 
realities of war. Get a copy 
(20c) at the newsstand. 
Or save by sending for 


Special “Get Acquainted” Offer 
_— Issues for $1.00 (Saves 80c) 

Or write subscription $1.50. 

Fill in 1 coupon and remittance to 

FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E. Long St., 





Cover actual photo repro- 
duced in natural color. 


or full year’s 


your address 


Columbus 15, O. 
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MILLER BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


“, 


from behind; too often it me 
wounded animal instead of a clear 
a long spell of following a blood 
and, even if you finally succeed in t: 


ing down your buck, a lot of good r 
ruined. So I waited until the dee: i 
raised its head again and had t 
another look around; then I s! d 
off my safety so I’d be ready for a p- 
shot if I had to take one, and beg 

move cautiously to my right. Ths sh 


of the white tail always warns 
when the buck was going to lift its 
so I had time to scooch—as the 
down in Maine—behind cover and stay 
motionless until it had resumed it ed- 
ing. 

I pussyfooted twenty yards tl ig] 
the brush before I got to just w el 
wanted to be. Then when the k’s 
tail flicked its next warning I ised 
my old .30/30. The deer’s head came up 
with it. Now I had a good quartering 
shot at 75-yard range. I took deliberate 
aim, and squeezed the trigger 

The buck jumped twenty feet, and 
came down kicking. When I got ove: 
to it, it was dead. The 170-grain soft 
nose bullet had cut the big artery 
few inches from the heart. 

I made a tripod of fence rails, hung 
and drained my deer—I guessed that it 
would dress out at about 160 pounds 
and started out to find Jim 

He was waiting for me at the old 
orchard. “Where’s your buck?” he 
asked, grinning. “I heard you shoot 
once. Miss him clean?” 

When I told him where my buck was 
he stopped grinning. “Where’s yours? 
I asked. “I heard you shoot 
times.” 

Jim’s face got even redder than the 
cold had made it. “There’s some darned 
thing the matter with my gun,” | iid 
“The front sight must have got knocked 
against something on the way up hers 
T’ll have to sight it in before I start 
out hunting again.” 

When I get Jim alibiing, I’m a hap} 
man! 


EXT morning I took out a scattergul 
instead of my rifle, and put in most of 

the day trying to walk up grouss I 
didn’t get many shots, but I had a lot 
of fun. Jim hunted from dawn until 
it got dark, and came in grouching 
cause he hadn't seen even a doe¢ 

It had grown much warmer, and that 
evening it started to rain *T 
swell!” Jim exulted. “The rain wi 
soften up the ground so that I'll be abl 
to trail a buck if I find his tracks 
That’s what I like—scientific deer hunt 
ing, not this hit-or-miss stuff. Bet I 
have my buck by tomorrow nig! 

Afterward I wished that I'd taken hin 
up, because he would have lost |! bet 
When we woke up the next morning we 
found that sometime in the night thé 
rain had stopped and it had turned bit- 
ter cold again. Every twig was sheathed 
in ice, and you couldn’t put a foot t 


the ground without making a ise 


Hunting under such conditions w uc! 
an obvious waste of effort that we et 
in camp all day. The only thi 
made Jim even bearable as a Cc ul 
ion was that he managed to 
dollar from me playing gin rum! 

Before we turned in that night we 
stepped outside for a look at the weal! 
el It was cloudy, and warme! aur 
was standing at the door sniffing t! 
wind. “Snow before morning! 
his forecast. 

It was an accurate one. We 
out from under the blankets be! 
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* WARM 


WIND PROOF AND 
WEATHER PROOF 
WARM AS TOAST IN 
SUB-ZERO WEATHER 


* LIGHT 


WEIGHT 24 OUNCES 
LIGHTER THAN 
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THAN TEN SWEATERS 
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a Stamp’ s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 
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sia. VEST-POCKET 


POCKET-SIZE “STOVES” 
and HEATABS for Fishermen, 


Hunters and Service Men 


Like men in the armed forces who carry 
HEATABS to heat combat rations, heat shav- 

ing water, first aid and other uses — all out- 

door sportsmen and women, scouts, etc., find 
HEATABS and these pocket-size stoves ideal. 
Several hours of intense, concentrated heat, 
carried in tablet form to meet every emer- 
gency. Many other uses, too, at home and 
at work. Thousandsof HEATAB OCOOOKITS 
now in use. 

Send the *‘Field Stove’’ or Deluxe “Com. 
pact Cookit’’ and Heatabs to your friends 
or relatives in Service... Help them have 
their meals hot, just like mother used to! 

FIELD STOVE and HEATABS, $1.00 


Deluxe COMPACT COOKIT & HEATARS 
Dostpaid 
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was light, to find a couple of 
of wet snow on the ground, 
wind. Conditions were perfect for still- 
hunting—and it was our last day. 

I went along with Jim on the off 
chance that I might be able to do him 
some good by putting on a one-man 
drive. 

After we’d been out half an hour we 
came across a buck’s tracks in the 
snow. He had been moving along slow- 
ly, stopping to browse every now and 
then. The sun was out now, and the 
snow on the branches was beginning to 
melt and drip, so the woods were noisy 
with the sort of noises that white-tails 
are used to and don’t mind. I started 
to follow the buck’s trail. “Don’t do 
that!” Jim ordered. “A buck always 
keeps looking back over his trail to 
see if anything is following him. Circle 





.| Jim’s 





a 


“Conservation,”’ says Henry Jackson 
Waters, prominent agricultural leader, 
“is taking thought for the future.’ That's 
| just what you’re doing when you 

| BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel there will be no chance 
| of using it this year. 





out into the brush a way, then circle 
back until you can see the tracks, then 
circle out again. That’s the scientific way 
|to trail a deer. You keep on one side of 
the tracks, and I'll keep on the other. 
|If you see him, make a signal if I’m 
‘in sight—or whistle, low, if I’m _ not. 
| Let’ s go!” 

| Circling in and out in accordance with 
scientific theory, which sounds 
| sensible enough, we followed the tracks 
|for a couple of miles without seeming to 
get any closer to the meandering buck. 
|Then when I circled back to within 
sight of the trail I saw Jim standing 
there looking sore. He pointed to the 
hoofprints in the snow, and I saw that 
the buck had started running. “You 
scared him, darn you!” Jim accused. 
“I wish I’d made you stay in camp. You 
always put the hoodoo on me!” 

We followed the trail for another half 
mile, but at the end of it the buck still 
was running, so we gave him up. After 
Jim had growled for a while about my 
| promising a lot of people deer meat 
and then keeping him from getting it 
for them, we talked sense for a change. 
But it took fifteen minutes of arguing 
for us to agree on a suitable plan of 
campaign. 

Jim was to get out of sight, and stay 
where he was. I was to circle out half 
a mile, walk upwind a couple of miles, 
and then walk downwind toward him. 
Any deer that was between Jim and 
me would be likely either to hear me 
or to get my scent, and move downwind 
away from me. If Jim both kept out 
of sight and kept his eyes open he would 
have a chance of getting a shot. 

Soon after I started off I crossed the 
tracks of several deer, but I kept on 
going. After an hour’s walking I fig- 
ured that I was a couple of miles di- 

rectly upwind from where Jim was 
watching, and started toward him. I 
listened for shots, but didn’t hear any. 
After I’d walked for another half hour 
I saw Jim. He was sitting on a log, 
out in plain sight, and he had a good- 
size fire going. Thinking that he’d 
| killed his buck without my hearing the 
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Bang-Up Value for 
Hunters and Fishermen 
1-Piece Zipper 





U.S. 

Specifications, this 
oilskin slicker cov- 
erall suit with at- 
tached hood is ideal 
for men who work or 
play outside—no 
chance of the weather 
getting in when you 
have this suit on—keeps 
you snug and dry. Full 
s and roomy — nothing to 
eS bind you. Wind-resistant; 
* water-repellent raincoat 
material. Sizes 36 to 44. 
State your coat size. 


A “Find” For Outdoor Workers 
and All Sportsmen 
This complete salt (in large size) weighs 
only 44 ounces. It is easy to slide in and 


out of—and once you're zipped in—let any 
rain or storm come! 


Note These Plus Features! 
Adjustable web wrist and ankle straps. Ad- 
justable waist beit. Hood adjustable at 
neck and over face (can be worn down as 
collar). Full length Crown Zipper with 
waterproof gusset. Forest green color. 
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Famous for Guns Since 1885 
512SB South Halsted St., Chicago 7, lil. 














The fighting millions on | the battlefronts have 
had chest X-rays. Chest X-rays are also the or- 
der of the of the day for the working millions. — millions. 


Save That 
So with 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


Remove the primer and powder 
residue, the lead and metal foul- 
ing, from its bore. Prevent rust and 
pitting. Hoppe’s No. 9 gives guns, 
new or old, a longer lease on life. 
At your dealer's or PX —or send 
10c for sample. Valuable “Guide 
to Gun Cleaning” FREE upon post & 
card request. : 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33,Pa. 























This Post-War World is here! 


Somewhere through the smooth surface of a mountain lake, 


a bass leaps . . . Somewhere now the delicate feet of a tall buck 
tread daintily down to the water . . . Somewhere, as always, the 
mountain stream, the wind in the leaves, the drumming of wings, 
blend in a symphony that played long before this war, and will 
be heard long after. This post-war world of the great 
outdoors awaits the return of the men who loved it 
—changeless and the same. 

When the great day comes, the men in the 
services will return to this world they remember so 
well. As before they will find their pleasure height- 
ened by the comfort and warmth of jackets and 
sleeping robes of WOODS ‘Ever-live Down”, Then, 
to the traditional quality and craftsmanship of 
these garments will be added improvements that 
are the result of their widespread use in many 


theatres of the war. 


WOODS 


ARCTIC 


Down-Insulated Jacket 
Made by the manufacturers of 
the famous Woods Sleeping Robes 


WOODS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


OcpensBurec, N.Y. 


In Canada—OrtTawa, ONTARIO 














shot, I yelled to him. He looked up 
waved his arm to me 

“How did you get him?’ I asked w 
I got down to the fire. 

“How did I get what?” Jim growled 
“Say, you don’t think that you dro 
deer down to me, do you? I knew 


scheme of yours was goofy, so I iilth 


a fire and made myself comfortable 
Let’s eat—there won’t be any deer moy\ 
ing this time of day. This afternoor 
I’m going alone. The next time pg 
hunting with you 

Suddenly I interrupted him and point 
ed. A big buck was standing right out 
in an open place not fifty yards from u 
staring curiously at the fire! 

Jim reached out slowly and got hold 
of his Springfield sporter. But 
raised it just as slowly the buck notice 
the movement and broke for the nearest 
cover, going fast and angling away fron 
us. Jim’s rifle cracked. The buck wer 
down—but he didn’t stay down. He wa 
up in a flash, and running hard. The 
Jim’s .30/06 cracked again, and _ the 
buck went down for keeps 

Jim looked at me, and I saw his chest 
expanding. “Right through the heart 
the first shot,” he said. “He would 
have gone 100 yards, but I socked hi 
again just to make sure we wouldn't 
have to trail him.” 

Jim was right about his first shot 
the 150-grain soft-point bullet had blast- 
ed the buck’s heart, but in white-ta 
fashion he’d kept on running. 

We cut a tote pole, strung the buck 
on it, and started for camp. After I'd 
got my wind back at our first rest 
said, “How does sitting over a fire smok 
ing a pipe and having a buck walk 
right up to you fit into this scientific 
deer-hunting system of yours? It ir 
jects a good deal of plain bull luck int 
it, doesn’t it?” 

“No luck about it!” Jim said Deer 
are attracted by fire; that’s why I built 
one. Well, I’ve made good on all thos 
promises you made. Whenever you g 
on a meat hunt be sure to take me along 

I know this deer game!” 

Someday I’m going to crown that 
man, and it won't be with roses! 


Shotgun Shell Tracers 


NEW shotgun shell that, like the 

tracer bullets now widely used in 
warfare, shows the gunner where he 1s 
shooting, has been developed by Rem 
ington and is widely used in training 
America’s aerial gunners. Because of its 
incendiary properties no postwar manu 
facture for sportsmen’s use is c 


plated. 
Called the “tracer shot shell,” it look 
like an ordinary shell. However, it co! 


tains a small metal capsule holding 
tracer composition. This capsule, bul 
ing with light so brilliant as to be se 
clearly in the daytime, flies within th 
group of shot. By observation 
tracer the gunner Can correct any er! 
whether in lead or aim. 

Principles involved in hitting pidl 
moving planes are quite similar to thos 
observed by the skilled wing-shot in 
ing at game birds in flight. Th f 


our prospective gunners are taug}! 

er lead and gun swing through 

shotguns on clay targets, thrown 
bo 


various angles. As many of thes 
never have fired a gun in civilian 
the new shell makes error correct 
easier, and shortens the time needed ! 
make them proficient with weapor! 
powerful than the shotgun 
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; = beatable character, Kentucky Tavern is 

> of unique in that the maintenance of its 
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“Plenty Game... 
You Gettum Soon” 


The big woods are waiting for the great day when you and 
your guide will again pack a prized trophy back to a camp 
in the fragrant pines, on the shore of a quiet lake. 


There, by a crackling fire, as a blazing sunset fades, you’ll 
re-live the day’s adventure—and hear old Jim sum up your 
praise for the Silvertip bullet with, ‘‘Silvertip, she say 
socko!” 

Today, we’re turning out ammunition for the battles that 
must be won—but when the fight is finished there will be 
plenty of Western ammunition for all who shoot for pleasure. 


..-.Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, Illinois. 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 
SHOT SHELLS 


e TRAPS AND TARG'iT 









Silvertips Make Every 
Shot Count 

Super-X Silvertip bullets are so effective 
that one well-placed shot is all that’s 
necessary. The controlled, delayed, 
expansion, plus the deep penetration of 
Silvertips, help to conserve your supply of 
cartridges. When you can again buy all 
the ammunition you want, be su get 
Silvertip, Super-X and Xpert. 
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| Beware of Old Govt. Ammunition 


"OR vears I’ve been warning against 


the use of government ammunition 
dating from the first World War. 
Frven if you can get it at a “bargain” 
price, the following information from 


'Master Serg. William J. McKnight, Army 
SOrdnance Department, Camp Shelby, 
Miss. shows how small a chance you 
have of getting good stuff. 
“Some 10 years ago,” he says, “I wit- 
nessed the pulling of bullets from 2,000 
rounds of condemned .30/06 ammunition. 
Nearly 90 percent of the lot had the so- 
called ‘season cracks,’ and each cracked 
ease—no matter how small the crack— 
contained a cake of hard, dry stuff 
inside the crack, probably caused by a 
chemical reaction between the powder 
and outside moisture, or between the 
moisture and the finish on the case. In 
every instance this foreign substance 
was large enough completely to fill the 
4ir space which was in the case when 
riginally loaded, and several of these 
plugs were too large to pass through the 
neck of the case. If a piece of cleaning 
patch or a drop of oil will cause a rifle 
to blow, what might an object the size of 
1 pencil eraser inside the case do? Inci- 
dentally, that ammunition was only 5 
years old then, so you can judge what it 
must be like now!” 

Now, here’s the answer to the sergeant’s 
juestion of what that deteriorated am- 
munition can do, in the experience of 
Wallace W. Sowl, Newport, Wash. One 
day last fall he had a .30/06 Winches- 
ter, Model 95, out for a little target shoot- 
ing. He was using old rejected G.I. 
shells, some of which had cracked necks. 
The first load went off all right, although 
they didn’t seem very accurate. But 
when he touched off the first shell in 
the second load, the rifle blew up. 

“Pieces went in every direction,” he 
says. “All I had left in my hand was the 
lever. I got an eyeful of powder and 


> 


brilliant contrasts of brown, black, tan, 
and white, can literally be seen for miles 
by the hunter—provided he knows what 
to look for. 

As shown in the brilliant and lifelike 
painting done especially for OuTpDooR LIFE 
by Francis Lee Jaques, he is a light- 
‘orown animal strongly marked with 
white. Belly and rump are white; the 
neck is barred with white. Bucks have 
Jet-black horns and a triangular patch 
t jet black beneath the ear, and they 
carry a red-brown mane which they can 
erect when frightened or angry. One of 
‘he Most amazing things about the an- 
e'Ope is the erectile rump patch. It is a 
rilliant white and it is used by antelope 
_—- danger signal, just as the white-tail 
“PS up his “fan.” The animals in the 

feground of the painting have just 

—_ something the looks of which they 
* not like, and their erect rump patches 

o* as if feather pillows had been tied 
n behind 

Many times in antelope country I have 


ayo thos. rumps flash like heliograph 
“Yr two or three miles away, before 
* ad bec 


ne conscious of the antelope 
Paae 63 





brass particles from the shells. Part of 
the receiver on the left-hand side tore a 
gash in my cheek as it flew by. It hit 
the house behind me, cutting through 
two thicknesses of singles, then bounced 
back over my head and landed 20 ft. 
ahead of me. I guess I was lucky to get 
off so easy!” 

Sowl attributes the accident to the 
powder in the cartridges in the maga- 
zine becoming ignited. He suggests that 
the fire from the shell in the chamber 
blew back around the case and down 
into the magazine, or else exploded back 
through the cap and then down. Any- 
way, he noticed that the shells in the 
magazine were split wide open where 
they had been cracked. He vowed never 
again to use shells with cracked necks in 
magazine arms, but he still thought they 
might be all right if used single-shot 
style. 

Well, I disagree. I think Sowl’s 
then he got a particularly brittle case, 
and the whole head blew off the case 
and the rifle exploded. And I wouldn't 


advise him to use up any more cracked | | 


shells, single-shot style or any other 
way. Ammunition with deteriorated 
cases and broken-down powders isn’t 


safe to monkey with. I agree with Serg. 
McKnight, who says, “The situation is 
really serious, and dangerous beyond the 
realization of the general public, other- 
wise they would boycott any dealer who 
offered such junk for sale. If each and 
every shooter of high-power rifles could 
examine one that had blown up, he’d have 
a better conception of the pressure and 
power involved; and would never fire 
anything but the very best ammunition 
money can buy. I wouldn’t knowingly 
fire one round that was under the slight- 
est suspicion, not even in a heavy ma- 


chine gun, which is far safer than any | 


shoulder weapon.”—J. O’C. 


The Pronghorn Antelope 


(Continued from page 24) 


themselves. With their wonderful eyes, 
the pronghorns must be able to make 
out those warnings at truly amazing dis- 
tances. With this flashing white rump 
patch, with the white belly and white 
barred neck, it might almost be said 
that the pronghorn is a white animal 
incidentally marked with brown and 
black. Indeed, the antelope hunter, try- 
ing to locate the game at long range, al- 
ways looks for white first and investi- 
gates with his glasses any white spot he 
sees. The very brilliance of this white, 
however, often obscures the outlines of 
the animals to the unpracticed eye, and 
I have seen tyro antelope hunters pass 
up a herd on a hillside within a quarter 
mile, thinking them exposed white rocks 

The antelope, unlike the deer with his 
instinct to skulk and hide, is an open 
country animal. I have seen pronghorns 
in flat plains in Texas and Chihuahua, 
in the rolling sand-dune country along 
the coast of Sonora, in open mountain 
parks hemmed in by fir and spruce 8,000 
feet above the sea in northern Arizona. 
The painting shows typical pronghorn 
habitat—rolling, open plains with grass 
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It defies wind, rain and cold, 
and comes in a special weight 
that is supple, pliant and com. 
pletely comfortable in action, 
Made in America, of famous 
Ameritex fabric, it’s smooth 
on the surface and luxuriously 
lustrous inside. This jacket 
carries the American Viscose 
Green Light Tag for wash- 
ability. Send coupon for yours 
—in Elktan shade. 


McGREGOR SPORTSWEAR, Dept. 0 
DAVID D. DONIGER & CO., INC. 
303 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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and weeds, dotted with little hills cut 
with canyons and offering browse d 
shelter from the cutting winds of winter 
This is the home of the antelope 1) 
the open, semi-arid country west of the 
Mississippi, from Sonora and Chihuahua 
on the south to the prairie provin< of 
Canada on the north. He was 1d 
throughout the traditional country of 
the plains buffalo and in the stats r- 
ther west, where the buffalo, in histori 
times, never dwelled. It is not 
guess to say that in 1870 antelop: 
twice as numerous as bisons. | 
Thompson Seton has put the nun 
pronghorns in primitive times as 
40,000,000. Probably he wasn’t far 
What happened to these incredible 
herds? Plenty! They were fenced away 
from their winter range. Their 
and weeds were eaten to the r 
domestic stock. They caught d 1Ses 


from domestic sheep and died the 
thousands. They were also slaughtered 
for meat by ranchers, and farm: and 
for the market by professional hunters 
At one time antelope carcasses were s 


plentiful that they brought only $1 eac! 
in the Denver, Colorado, market 


As has happened so often w t] 
natural resources of the United States 
antelope went from abundance to sca 
city. By the early years of this century 
there was but a handful left. Westen 
states closed the season on them, but 
poaching continued and the numbers 
went down and down. A survey mad 
in 1923 showed less than 27,000 in the 
United States and only a little more tha: 
30,000 on the entire North American 
continent. The unique antelope, this 
strange and lovely holdover from the 
Pleistocene, seemed about to join the 
rest of his family in extinction. 

At first gradually, then rapidly, thé 


picture changed. In areas where ther: 
were only a few antelope in scattered 
bands they continued to decrease, but 
wherever they had survived in fair num- 
bers they began to increase. In time 
from being almost extinct, they becamés 
plentiful, and in many sections they are 
now abundant. 

How did this come about? Observa- 
tion and enforcement of the game laws 
became better, for one thing. For years 
after the season on antelope was closed 
it was common for hunters to shoot an- 
telope for their winter’s meat as a mat 
ter of course. In many sections, home- 
steaders who had taken up land oO! 
semi-arid antelope range either had t 
eat antelope or starve. More intelligent 
utilization of range land was anothe! 
factor. As ranchers and Forest Service 
officials have learned that overgrazing 
does not pay, the antelope have bene 
fited. Control of predators has als 
helped, for the golden eagle and thé 
coyote are the principal natural enemies 
of the antelope. 

Antelope are prolific—does have tw 
fawns a year—-and for the most part 
healthy, and the way they can increas 


under good conditions is amazing. Let 
us look at the Anderson Mesa herd, nea! 
Flagstaff, Arizona, since for a good many 
years I had the opportunity to observe 
it closely. When the national survey 0! 
antelope was made in 1923-24, the U. § 


Forest Service estimated that the herd 
on that mesa numbered only twent ve 
Probably the actual number wa 
to 100, but at any rate they were sure!) 
not plentiful. Then they began 
crease. Soon those who were i 
with them said they were “nun 
or “plentiful”; then some began to tice 
signs of overbrowsing on their W I 
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the herd taken from an airplane showed 
2500 ten years after the Forest Service 


mained, and surely some hundreds of 
the animals were hidden from the lens 


nec 
Spe 


could see the picture realistically and 








































































ind said they were too plentiful 
should be thinned by hunting. 
Photographs of the winter range of 


sad estimated that only twenty-five re- 


y timber. Undoubtedly, the less-than- 
100 antelope had increased in ten years 
+. around 4,000! In other sections i) 
Arizona the increase, though not so 
ctacular, was good 

It took those of us in Arizona who 


who believed in regarding game as a 
crop, almost ten years to bring about a 
regulated annual season on antelope. 
Many sportsmen, nature lovers, and the 
state Game and Fish Commission were 
shocked when told that these animals 
which had been on the verge of extinc- 
tien were now so plentiful in some areas 
that they were overbrowsing their win- 
ter range. Many thousands of antelope 
starved on Anderson Mesa alone and the 
herd declined from around 6,000 to about 
2500 before the commission finally took 
actio Now the season is well estab- 
lished. The buck antelope are cropped 
off, the game department gets extra 
money for license fees, the sportsmen 
have a lot of fun with a September big- 
game season, and everybody's happy! 
Arizona's experience is typical: scar- 
city, improvement, abundance, then open 
seasons. Our pronghorn has revived the 
grand old game of plains hunting, which 


once seemed to have gone permanently “A L£uy with a Matlin Rifle 
More sportsmen will emerge from the just scared the Spots off nel” 


armed forces than went into them. Men 
who have been taught to handle fine 
rifles in war service will naturally turn 








to hunting after the war. Men who have Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE When Writing Advertisers 


THE ead ZL TARGET REVOLVER 


learned the pleasures of fishing in far- 
flung waters will want to keep right on 
fishing. It's up to us to make sure there 
will be plenty of fish and game to go 
around when these boys return home. 


BUY A LICENSE! 
be unavailable to shooters for 


even if you don’t expect to use it. It i. demain ak dees aaa, 
will help support work of conservation. HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 


the way of the buffalo. Now thousands The Broadbill Duck Call 


f antelope are legally taken annually 
Wyoming has hunted them regularly for 
some years. New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, 
Oregon, and South Dakota have also had 


predominant wherever 
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In these times, when new guns are practically unavailable, we re- 
alize that our responsibility in helping to keep H&R guns in working 
order is greater than ever. 
For this reason we have increased 
. the facilities of our repair department. 
If your H&R guns need repairs, write 
us at 324 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, 
Mass., for an estimate. 
QUALITY ARMS SINCE 1871 
WORCESTER 2, MASS. 
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I WOULO GET HOOKED 

BY A HORLICK’S 

MALTED MILK EATER ~~ 
Z 


You can still “hook the big ones’ 
at the end of the day if you eat 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets. 
Horlick’s supply quick, sustain- 
ing energy in handy candy form. 
They're Delicious... Nutritious 
... Satisfying. Handy to carry. 
Easy to pack. Chocolate and 
plain. 10¢ and 25¢ sizes. 


Get @ package of Horlick’s, 
the Original, in powder 
form for your home or 
camp. At your drug store. 


HORLICK’S 
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MALTED MILK TABLETS 





THERE'S A y 
GREAT DAY / 
COMING... / 


Right now the boys of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
take about all the KA-BAR 
Knives, Machetes and Bolos we 
can make. We all know what good 
use they are making of their 
KA-BARS. But one of these days, 
and we hope it will be soon, 
the boys will be home again. 

Then once again you'll be able 
to find your favorite KA-BAR 
at your hardware or sporting 
goods store. The T-29 KA-BAR 
Fisherman's Knife is one of 
the most popular items in 
the KA-BAR line. 
There'll be many new 
designs, too, among 
the old favorites. 
Watch for KA- 
BAR in your 
favorite 
store. 
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STRAIGHTENER 
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KA-BAR 
; , THE (DEAL 


DISGORGER, SCALER, 


HOOK SHARPENING 
STONE, 


UNION CUTLERY CO., INC., otean, N.Y. 


“KA-BAR” Household, Pocket and Outdoor KNIVES | 


excuse him if a brief century of bs 
shot at by white men with rifles ha 
taught him all about rifle bullets. Wh« 
as a hunted deer will get out of sight 
nothing flat, the pronghorn will sim 
try to keep what he considers a 
safe distance from the hunter. 
Actually, the antelope hunt as it 
now conducted in the United State 
something of a rat race, and it prob 
cannot be very different, hunters 
antelope being what they are. The hu 
are usually held in relatively small a1 
which the animals are loath to 
Often there is a hunter or two to « 


square mile. Consequently the antelope 
run hither and yon, and the progrs of 
a buck can be told a couple of miles 
away by the rifle shots that break out 
in his wake. 

Under such conditions, the best way 
to hunt pronghorns is to find a hill ora 
ridge giving good visibility and to wait 
letting the bucks come to you. Any me 
animal has a single-track mind. Evena 
supersmart white-tail buck slipping away 
from one hunter will almost run over 


another without noticing him. 

Where antelope are not dogged from 
one hunter to another, hunting the 
another story. Then the man who wants 
a good head must do expert st: 
against the finest eyes in the world 
that can pick up the hunter’s head t 


is cautiously poked over a ridge &00 
yards away. I have hunted bighorn 
sheep and antelope for a good 


years and I am convinced that the 
no comparison between the eyes of 
two species. A bighorn ram Ca! 
out a moving object at incredibl 
tances, but a stationary object do 
mean much to him. In Mexico I 
stalked within twenty feet of a f 
bighorn and sat on a rock above it 
The antelope depends, as I have 
not on its nose and ears, but on it 
and its legs. A herd will keep wl 


considers a safe distance between 
and the hunter. See a bunch about ) 
yards away and decide to stalk p 


around a hill to come within 100 


Then you'll find the herd has moved and 


is still 500 yards in the distance 
Antelopes are not large animals. F 

bucks will weigh more than 100 p 

and does will seldom go more tl 


I have never shot a fat buck, and the 
animals never get fat as other game ani- 


f 


mals do. Even after the rut—when 


some quaint reason, we usually |! 
them—their meat is good, though a bit 
gamy. Actually the best time to hunt 


antelope is in the summer. The bucks 
and does are separated then. Buck e 
running together in bunches and t! 
isn’t much chance of shooting does accl- 
dentally. The horns of the bucks 
then at their best, black, hard, polished 
and the bucks themselves are in bette! 
condition than they are in Septer 
when they are in or have just fir 
the rut. 

A strange and interesting animal, t 
pronghorn. He can see like a ma! 
8X binoculars and he can outrur 
thing on four legs. He is healthy a) 
is prolific. Now that he has survived 
bad days and has come back from ' 
shadows, he will continue to fur 
good sport for our children and 2} 
children—if we only manage the 
intelligently.—Jack O’Connor. 





NEXT MONTH: The woodcock, 
| other of Outdoor Life’s full-co 
| studies of American game. 
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KEEPING OUR 
BOYS WARM 
IN ICELAND 


During the last 114 years Woolrich 
mountain-made woolen clothes have 
been famous for their excellent qual- 
ity—quality which has been called 
into service by Uncle Sam. Today 
Woolrich clothing is being worn by 
thousands of civilian war workers 
on construction and operation jobs 
in cold climates throughout the 
world — more proof of their fine 
tailoring, warmth and sure protec- 
tion. This is the reason our supply 
for our dealers at home is limited 
again this year — the reason you 
should preserve what you have until 
Victory is won. 


Buy Bonds for Victory / 


WOOLRICH 


WOOLEN MILLS, Woolrich, Penna. 











There's no finer way than the American 
way. Let's keep it that way. Buy War 
Bonds and Stamps regularly. 
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HEATIN P-arms in minutes 
bl G Not a paint. Cold chemicals 
oa guns, tools Te split-second 
onse—ON CONTACT. Color con- 
ta or patching, aly blue to black. 
A i‘ CHAS. ASKINS, dean Amer. Experts, 
thority: ‘Excellent deep blue, Surpris- 
ing speed.’ 


GENEROUS PACKAGE 
- g» At outstanding Sporting Goods and 


guns 
















Hardware Stores everywhere. 
Avoid imitations. sGaoler has 
j_the genuine MILITAR 
ASK FOR iT sy FULL ‘NAME 
GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO. 
2749 Fenwick Ave., Balto. 18, Md. 





Rabbit Hunt 


(Continued from page 35) i 


300 rabbits in one burrow! These downs | 
were literally alive with cottontails. 

Our guide explained that in ferreting, 
| you select a likely-looking series of sur- 
face holes, and set nets over each open- 
ing. After the nets have been placed, a 
ferret is released at one end of the con- 
necting chambers, and the show begins. 
Usually the rabbits pile out in an awful 
hurry, and in so doing they become en- 
| tangled in the nets. It’s a wickedly ef- 
| ficient system, and it produces record 
| bags. 
| However, the scheme has its draw- 
| backs. For one thing, an overzealous 
| ferret often nabs his prey underground 
|and starts to make hash of it. The only 
| way to tear the little beast from his 
victim is to dig for him, spading care- 
fully so that you do not break into the 
burrow and kill your misguided helper. 
In order to locate the scene of con- 
quest you use a “liner’ which is trade 
jargon for another 
|collar and a length of cord knotted at 
intervals to indicate the distance taken 
|in going to the kill. Once the liner ar- 
rives at the scene a gamekeeper who 
possesses that 





| perfect accuracy, and have his 


minimum of work. 

Sometimes, 
elude the nets and goes bowling off 
across the downs. That’s where the 
dog comes in. Have you ever seen a 
greyhound lower the boom on a rabbit 
in the open? It’s a thrill not soon to be 
forgotten. Unless the bunny ducks into 
another burrow or manages to skim 
through a providentially placed wire 
| fence, he hasn’t a Chinaman’s chance. 
| Fortunately for the rabbit, there are 
| eeeeny plenty of burrows and wire 
| fences—enough, in fact, to convince me 
the whole affair is a sporting proposition 
after all. 

After spreading the nets over each 
| opening in the burrow we had elected 
to work, George motioned us to stand 
back on the hillside while he released a 
ferret. “The white un,” he said, “she’s 
killed once today; I s’pect she’ll move 
they out now.” 

And she did, almost immediately. We 
heard the thump of rabbits in the earth, 
and suddenly the boy assistant was off 
in a flash. In a moment he had a rab- 
bit which had become entangled in one 
of the nets. George caught another, 








I looked around swiftly and somewhat 
anxiously, but the pace had slowed. 

We took seven rabbits out of that 
burrow before the “white un” nailed an- 
other victim and we had to dig her out. 
After that, George decided to change 
| his tactics. We gathered the nets and 
stowed them in sacks, put the ferret 
back in its cage, and shouldered picks, 
| shovel and shotgun. 

The black greyhound began to take an 
interest in proceedings. 

“Aye, Nigger,” George chuckled, pet- 
ting his needle-beaked hound, “we'll give 
’e a chance now.” 

The new burrow was a large one. 
George motioned for us to sit down and 
watch. Now the dog had entirely lost 
his lassitude. He wasn’t curled up on 
his hunkers any more, but 
tiptoe behind the gamekeeper. 

George lifted the white ferret 
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aforementioned know-| 
|how can usually place his spade with | 
rabbit | 
and ferrets out of the ground with a} 


ferret fitted with a} 


too, a rabbit manages to | 


| 


and then Steinhart swooped for a third. | 





walked on} 


out of | 






































SPORTSMEN SAVE YOUR TRO- 
ES! Learn at home in spare time to 
ee all kinds of birds and animals. 
ecorate your den with trophies of fleld 
and stream. We teach you this FASCI- 
NATING SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. 
Quickly and easily learned.,Wild game 
is growing scarcer. Trophies now more 
zs a = able than ever! Shoot FEWER and 
UNT them true to life. IT’S PROF- 
iTASL El Many earn $12 to $25 per 
week spare time mounting specimens 
for hunters. Why not YOU? Learn to 
make USEFUL articles from mounted 
specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED !*7°: 
bhant youcanmountCOMMONaepecimens:Ow!s. 
crows, pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. 
LEARN TANNING (2) fire sor and vi. 
able and new method to TAN GENUINE 
LEATHER from al! kinds of hides, Great 
spare time money maker, 

FREE BOOK {iti freo"ts-oaue. booklet, 
fliustrated, telling how easily YOU ylang tg 


ea Taxidermy Artist. Contains many 
Dictures. Intensely interesting. 


Get; YOUR copy today. No = 
cost or obligation. Mail a 
the coupon, State age, 













Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
3146 Elwood Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 
Send me your free illustrated book, ‘‘How 
to Mount Game’’. Also tell me how I ma 
learn this fascinating art easily and quick! 
by mail. No obligation, 
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WILL your next long-anticipated 
hunting trip be ruined by a sudden 
shift of the weather? You can’t con- 
trol the weather, of course, but you 
can know in advance what to expect 
. .. with a barometer and a Kenyon 
WEATHERCASTER! The Weath- 
ercaster supplements any barometer 
—used’ together they provide de- 
tailed forecasts — scientifically pre- 
dict changes in weather, wind direc- 
tion and velocity 12 to 24 A 
hours in advance. Now 
in use by Army and & 
Navy personnel, farm- f 
ers and sportsmen. If / 
you own a barometer 
you need a Weather- 
caster! 


The WEATHERCASTER 


‘ $4.95 postpaid not including be- 





































































rometer. Mail orders filled promptly. 
Dept. W. 0., Kenyon Instrument 
Co., Inc., Huntington Sta.,L.1.,N.¥. 


















the box and released it at the m 





of a burrow. Then he stood by \ si 


the shotgun in the crook of an 3 
Nigger stalked forward and sat d ; 
Your face looks swell, feels better yet tensely, ears twitching, eyes alert ! 


° ° ° the movement of an escaping rabbit 
When you shave with a Thin Gillette. “"E knows when it’s ‘is turn,” said 
George, smiling. 
“Listen!” Steinhart whispered hx e. 


This blade saves time and dough what’s more— ly. But I’d heard, and my blood 


. to pound with excitement. Ther: 
For one dime buys a pack of four! a flurry of movement below the 
face Rabbits were moving out 
treating before the bloodthirsty ferret 
The first cottontail emerged f: 
hole fully fifty yards down the 
He came out in a flying leap of 
and arrowed off across the green wns 
like a gray-brown streak. 


TONITE / 
PHOTOGRAPH George whistled sharply, and yelled 
“Nigger!” But the dog had see and 


\ 
OWN <2 Y 
nu oan x | flashed into action like a steel spring 
. ER The margin between dog and game nar- 


rowed amazingly, but luck was with 
the quarry this time. We saw the fence 
and groaned for the hound. The rabbit 
made it by two jumps and a cold sweat 
The dog went through too, but it slowed 
him down, and that was all the margin 
the bunny needed to slip into a burrow 
and be safely covered. 

“Boy,” I exclaimed, “that’s the best 
thing I’ve seen yet! I'll bet that dog 
catches one now and then.” 

“Aye,” George nodded, his eyes spai 
kling with sudden humor, “he catches 
one now and again.” 

Once more we heard the scurrying 
of rabbits underground, and suddenly 
two of them burst forth and whipped 
off across the downs. George dropped 
one with his shotgun. Nigger went off 
like a streak of black lightning, and 
caught the other within thirty yards 
of the point where it had jumped. Th: 
dog returned promptly to his maste! 
the rabbit held lightly in his jaw 
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The Thin Gillette 
Blade Is Produced 







































E never even bruises them the : 
By The Maker man said proudly. 1z 
of The. Famous After that we waited for thirty n r 
S utes without a rabbit appearin; The inne 
New k f e ; Bs = 
Gillette Blue Blade 5 ae ind o edges dog sat like a statue, his ears cocked pra 
hard enough to cut glass waiting. Finally George shrugged his T 
shoulders and said, “The white un’s got was 
oanersanel erent OS RSD another.” nal 
. ene ° Steinhart brought the liner, and é iy 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE When Writing Advertisers ...\. wo w lank aie dient aoe a 
again we went through the slow } wor 
- rr con sii of locating our game. Realizing from ut 
CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING Fey A this activity that his services would itt] 
Hand Book tells : not be needed for a_whils Nigge E 
ne ] - 00 : & 4 
on > es lee at making your ‘ S, 5 promptly lay down and went to sleep rile 
. own ammunition. Complete informa- This time Miller and I took turns 1. 
Mi tion (illustrated) on everything per- : . ; ; ie, ae cl 1al 
taining to guns. Send 20c for copy. digging. When we had broken throug! whe 
The 20c partially covers cost of publishing and mail- into the tunnel, George reached in and 

ing. Canada requests send 25c Be weesrat- ou) 

Circular on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. grabbed the rabbit and the evil-looking rot 
“white un.” By now the sun was lowe! besi 
ing and it was time to pack uf} i St 

return to town. ll 
We had taken a total of twenty-eight It w 
357 Hayes Street rabbits. George said that they'd § to no | 







the butcher in the morning—twent 

them, rather. Steinhart, Miller 
' were awarded the remaining -« 
|| That night we quartered those d 
| land bunnies and fried them in 
| fat. The platoon feasted, and ma! 
| 
| 
| 


San Francisco, California 





at the tall tales we had to tell 

“We only brought back eight,” Mill Pc 
bragged, “but we caught seventy-fou rut 
Wasn't that it?” he asked Steinhart ven 

“Pretty close, one way or the othe! I 
Steinhart chuckled. , 

But the men of the platoon ws 
listening very hard anyway. Who <« 
be expected to, while any of that 1 
was left? It was so delicious 
developed an attack of nostalgia 
place of the long green downs I ¢ 
see choppy hills and frost-colored a 
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cleans, softens and preserves 


This Amazing Liquid Saddle Soap » 


LEATHER GEAR, BOOTS, LUGGAGE, SADDLES, CASES, 
LEGGINS, HOLSTERS, MOCCASINS, BELTS 
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| 

| 

| 
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| 

| Nothing els@: quite like it! 

| Neatsope works quickly, easi- 

| ly. Softens dry. hafd leather. 

| Prompt use on wet leather 
prevents stiffness. Leaves 

| grease or odor. Will not rot 

| thread used in sewing. 

| 

| 








At your dealer's. Or send 2Sc¢ in stamps tor 4 oz. bottle to 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT HAVE 


SERVED MAN... Kublai Khan 
perfected the Mongolian Pony 
Express. Light by night, came 
from 2 mass of fat fastened to 
astick. Specially trained torch 
bearers ran ahead 

lieved every 3 miles 

this with the brilhant, ! t- 
fast light from Winchester 
flashlights and batteries. 





Company. 





age. Instead of a grim little ferret and 


a whip-fast greyhound, there came 
nuzzling into my thoughts something 
far different—a twelve-inch beagle 


hound with velvet eyes and a quick so- 
prano tongue. 

That business of ferret and greyhound 
was all new to me, but it couldn’t com- 
pare favorably with my own ideal sport. 
Give me a short drive in the October 
woods of Massachusetts, a single shot 
out of a 20 gauge double, and a game 
little Yankee cottontail for reward! 

Even Miller’s thoughts were 3,000 
miles away. “Back home,” he _ ex- 
claimed warmly, “the folks’d kill a man 
who hunted rabbits with ferrets. Of 
course our rabbits are so big that a fer- 
ret would be afraid to tackle 'em. And 
besides—” 

Steinhart, who is a percentage man 
all the way, interrupted softly, “No, 
It wouldn’t do back in Jersey either— 
no percentage in it!” 


Bear of My Dreams 


(Continued from page 38) 


ip on his hind legs, facing me. What a 
orute! I fired a third shot, and down he 
went again. 

I waited for about twenty minutes, 
thinking that the bear might bleed to 
death ; then, as he made no movement, 
* Jumped from my tree and walked 
‘oward him, rifle ready. But as I ad- 
vanced through the scrub to witHin twen- 
'y-five yards of him, up he got and came 
‘Oward me. I threw two more shots into 
um, and the last one was fired when he 
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was only seventeen measured paces 
away. That left me with only one cart- 
ridge, and believe me I was plenty glad 
to see him crumple for keeps. 

Now that I had him, how was I going 
to get his vast bulk back to the car? He 
was too big for me to budge. I covered 
him with leaves and branches, so that 
some other hunter chancing along would 
not find him and claim him, and set off 
to get help. Luckily I found four rabbit 
hunters eating their lunch, down in the 
valley. I told them my story and, like 
good sports, they agreed to help me. It 
took some time for me to locate the bear, 
and I’m sure they’d begun to doubt my 
story when at last I found the spot. I 
pawed away the leaves, and the bear 
came into view. 

“Good Lord! Look at that!” exclaimed 
one of the men. They all leaned forward, 
staring, mouths open, and breathless. 

The five of us couldn’t carry the brute, 
so we had to drag him, with a rope 
fastened to upper jaw and forefeet. It 
was nearly 4:30 p.m. when we finally got 
the bear to the car, and all of us were 
done in. It took me several days to be 
cured of aching muscles. 

As I drove home, the bear over the car 
hood, he got as much attention as a cir- 
cus parade. People stopped, stared, and 
pointed. When I reached the house, word 
went around rapidly, and many came to 
get a look. The skin measured 72 inches 
from tip of nose to end of tail, the skull 
was 15 inches between the ears, and the 
body was 40 inches wide at the middle. 
From front toe to front toe the skin 
measured 74 inches. 

How would you like to have a wounded 
bear of that size within seventeen steps 
of you? 
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machine against the Axis is certainly bringing 
nearer the day when you can again have all the 
Winchester batteries and Winchester flashlight 
cases you want. Until then, these Winchester 
products will continue to “back the attack” 

continue at work in vital war industries. 
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Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of EYUEVTTS of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 
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Water-Front Scene Near 
Original Jobn Middleton Store 


In the Days of Sail 


Square-riggers poked their 
bowsprits into the port of 
Philadelphia, and their skippers 
headed for the little Middleton 
tobacco-shop near by to replenish 
their stocks of Walnut... 

John Middleton's master-blend 
of the world’s sever most 


favored tobaccos. 


On return voyages went Walnut 
to every point on the compass, for 
the name and fame of this mild, 
fragrant, friendly, naturally 
aromatic pipe-blend had spread 
among the world’s leading 
citizens of that day. Each year since 
then has seen an increase in the 


popularity of this bland blend. 


The better stores everywhere 
have Walnut at $2.25 the pound, 
and in pocket-packs at 30c. 

You might like to read “The 
Choice of Experience,’’ which we 
shall be glad to send you, with 

an ample sample of Walnut. 

Just write John Middleton, 

1213 Walnut (Tobacco) St., 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Sohn Wiiddlelons 


WALNUT 
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Twenty-two Million Sportsmen 


(Continued from page 15) 


they were visited by more than half a 
million big-zame and more than 300,000 
small-game hunters, and by nearly two 
million fishermen. 

Considerably larger turnouts of sports- 
men are expected after the war. On 
some of the forests they will find wait- 
ing them the sort of deer hunting a man 
dreams about—light hunting during the 
war years has allowed the herds to grow 
much too large for the range, and they 
are badly in need of being shot down 
to forestall starvation. On other areas 
the game supply needs to be built up so 
that it can withstand the drain of con- 
tinued heavy hunting. 

Habitat-improvement work, suspended 
‘sity during the war, will be re- 
soon as peace makes labor 
and funds available Production of 
ruffed grouse and wild turkeys will be 
opening up areas of an 
acre or so in dense _ second-growth 
woods to provide edges and clearings in 
which the young birds can find the in- 
sects and tender plants on which they 
feed. On the national forests in the 
Southwest reaches of stream beds or 
arroyos in areas open to stock grazing 
will be fenced to provide cover, water, 
and food for turkey, quail, and other 
small game. On some forests, grazing 
range will be improved for the benefit 
of game as well as of cattle. The Forest 
Service wants to develop many more co- 
operative management areas, which have 
been very successful, in partnership with 
state game and fish commissions. Stream 
restoration and restocking—usually in 
cooperation with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service—will be given high priority. 

. 


HAT’S the little picture—the postwar 

work on the national forests that is 
being planned for the direct benefit of 
sportsmen. The big picture-—the even- 
tual protection, rehabilitation, and de- 
velopment of all our forests, both pub- 
licly and privately owned, which would 
safeguard and enhance our outdoors 
heritage—is being sketched on a vast 
canvas. 

More adequate protection against for- 
est fires tops the list of postwar musts. 
National-forest fire-prevention and fire- 
fighting organizations, depleted by serv- 
ice in the armed forces and war jobs in 
industry, must be brought back to their 
prewar efficiency. After several years 
during which it has been possible to do 
only the most vital maintenance work 
the forests are in a comparatively run- 
down condition, and are badly in need of 
a thorough cleaning up to reduce the 
fire hazard. Lyle F. Watts, chief of the 
Forest Service, estimates that this nec- 
essary house cleaning on the national 
forests and other federal lands will give 
employment to at least 20,000 men for 
three years. And ways must be found 
to provide adequate fire protection for 
the seven tenths of our woodlands which 
are privately owned—and on which live 
four fifths of our white-tail deer and 
much of our upland small game. 

A gigantic job of road construction is 
waiting to be done. Building needed for- 
and trails, it is estimated, 
would take a million men eight months. 
Extensive upstream watershed improve- 
ment, which averts floods, checks soil 
erosion, and makes for better fishing, is 
being planned. Replanting of wood- 
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lands made unproductive by wastef 
cutting and repeated burning is an 
sential. 

World War veterans will find m 
opportunities awaiting them in the F 
est Service. Numerous technical n 
will be engaged. The accumulated 
mand for accurate forest maps will m 
work for surveying gangs and for 
perienced flyers and aerial photo; 
phers. The ranger force will have ti 
enlarged. Discharged soldiers who h 
learned to operate trucks, tractors 1 
bulldozers will be needed, and probably 
will work with turned-over excess Arm 
equipment. Construction men will be i: 
demand to build lookout towers, radio 
stations, cabins, and fire-crew barracks 
Unskilled huskies will be wanted fo: 
general work in the woods. The ’ 
tional forests will offer a wide variety 
of healthful and interesting jobs (with 
plenty of opportunity for off-day hunting 
and fishing) for returned service men 
who want to work as well as play out 
doors. So will the development of the 
about 68 million acres of timber-produc 
ing forests owned by industrial com 
panies and other large interests. 

The Soil Conservation Service, another 
Department of Agriculture agency, is 
planning a nation-wide postwar program 
to increase game production on agri 
cultural land. On American farms there 
are 30 million acres of field borders, 
eroded places, and miscellaneous odd 
spots which are valueless for growing 
tilled crops, wood, or livestock, but which 
can be made to produce valuable annual 
crops of wildlife. All of the details of 
the management of this project have not 
been worked out, but it is expected that 
it will be promoted through the cooper 
ation of state game commissions il- 
conservation districts, sportsmen’s 01 
ganizations, and farmers 

A start has been made in several of 
the Atlantic Coast and Gulf states, where 
Pittman-Robertson money and 
funds have been used for the planting 
between cultivated fields and woodlands 
of perennial borders of Lespedeza ser 


state 


icea, which provides excellent quail 
cover, and Lespedeza bicolor which is 
the bobwhite’s favorite food. Several 


in various parts of the country 
adopted the Soil Conservation 
methods of stream-bank re 
part of their better-fish 
Minnesota and Iowa have 
leased several stream right of ways 
from source to mouth; these right of 
ways are to be fenced and planted so as 
to prevent erosion and produce 
bird food and cover. Both fishermen 
and hunters will benefit 


states 
have 

Service's 
vegetation as 
ing programs. 


game 


N ADDITION to the Fish and Wildlife 


Service, several agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior—traditional 
custodian of the bulk of the nations 


natural wealth—have worked out plans 
which, if approved by Congress, will pro- 
mote the legitimate special interests of 
sportsmen as well as the larger interests 
of the people as a whole, and open new 
vistas of outdoor work and living [to 
veterans returning to normal life 

One of these agencies is the Grazing 
Service, which wants to improve, J 
means of thousands of small range-het 
terment projects, 142 million acre 
federal range lands in ten Western 
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This grand old straight bourbon is one of 
the most genial whiskies you will ever taste 
—for Hiram Walker’s special distilling re- 
finement makes it gentle-natured right from 
the start. Further mellowed by four long 
years in the wood, Walker’s DeLuxe is fast 
becoming the two-word synonym for super- 
lative whiskey smoothness. 
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st s—lands on which live at least half 
a million mule deer, elk, and antelope, 
and which produce large crops (which 
range improvement would make much 
larger) of sage hens and other specie. 
of small game. 

Range revegetation, by means of large- 
scale planting with heavy equipment ext 
pected to be released by the Army, will 
make feed available for game as well as 
cattle. The provision of numerous wa- 
tering holes will make it possible for 
game to live where it can’t live now— 
even antelope have to drink sometimes. 
Control of kangaroo rats and pocket 
gophers, industrious destroyers of range 
vegetation, is imperative, as is the dras- 
tic reduction of the coyote population. 
Range fires, deadly to small game, must 
be guarded against. more effectively. The 
estimated cost of the program is 226 
millions, but it is claimed that if it is 
approved by Congress it soon will pay 
for itself by reducing now-ruinous live- 
stock losses. 

Judging by letters from service men I 
was permitted to read at the General 
Land Office in Washington, many out- 
doors-loving G.I. Joes are looking for- 
ward to homesteading, or “taking up” 
public land for other purposes, after the 
war. Typical was one from a sergeant 
in the Army Air Forces who with some 
of his buddies plans to establish a com- 
mercial glider line in Alaska. “This let- 
ter,” he concluded, “is prompted by a 
desire to pioneer a new field in a new 
country.” Few of the letters are of the 
crackpot variety, for most of the writ- 
ers know just what they want to do and 
how they want to go about doing it. 
But many of them have the mistaken 
impression (fostered by a misleading 
article in a magazine of national circu- 
lation) that there still is plenty of po- 
tentially good farming land to be had 
for the asking in the continental United 
There is almost none—although 
there is lots of it in Alaska. 

y service men—and others, in- 
cluding some sportsmen—are expressing 
interest in the five-acre tracts of public 
lend which may be leased at nominal 
rental, usually with the prospect of even- 
tual low-cost purchase, for cabin or camp 

: for recreational, health, or conva- 
lescent purposes. There are many such 
tracts available in southern California, 
the Southwest, and Florida, and some 
in good fishing and hunting country in 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

Ceneral Land Office postwar plans, 
which would provide 18,000 man-years 
f outdoor employment spread over sev- 
eral years, call for large-scale surveying, 
the disposal or administration of large 
areas now used by the Army, and exten- 
sive development of public lands in 
Alaska 

Several other Department of the In- 

rior agencies have postwar plans 
which are of interest to sportsmen. 
Largest-scaled are those of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which wants to com- 
plete its long-range irrigation program 
by spending almost three billion dollars 

most of it expected to come back to 

‘ne government under the reclamation 
‘’aws—in four years on 236 projects in 
seventeen Western states. Construction 
Would provide 553,000 man-years of em- 
ployment, and manufacturing materials 
would require 698,000 man-years of work. 
Yompletion of the projects would give us 
mors than 6% million acres of new ir- 
"gated farmland on which 85,000 fami- 
could earn their livings, and would 
adequate water for more than 

lion acres on which drought now 
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States 


Merny 


makes farming a gamble with the dice, 
loaded against the farmer. These lands 
could be made to produce big small- 
game crops, and excellent fishing. [ 

The Geological Survey plans to make 
immediate use of trained flyers and of | 
aerial-photography equipment developed | 
during the war to make adequate topo- | 
graphical maps of the 53 percent of the | 
country that now is unmapped; it also | 
wants to make exhaustive surveys of our | 
mineral and water resources. The work 
would cost 80 millions, and provide 27,- 
000 man-years of mostly outdoor em- 
ployment. 

The National Park Service will have 
to spend eleven million dollars right 
after the war getting our national play- 
grounds—which had 21 million visitors 
in 1941 but are now somewhat down-at- 
the-heels—back into condition; and then 
plans to spend 21% millions a year for 
ten years on a long-range development 
program. 

If all these postwar plans are ap- 
proved by Congress they will require an 
expenditure of in the neighborhood of 
four billion dollars—about half what it 
costs us to fight the war for a month. 
Carried out, they would play a decisive 
part in developing a greater and finer 
outdoors America for the benefit and 
enjoyment of everyone. 


Prairie Badger 


(Continued from page 23) 
twenty-three. This one was a seventeen- 
pounder. 

We took a 
lunch, to rest 
went on again. 

Twice more we saw badgers. 
them, a smallish fellow, offered 
head shot at about 100 yards, and I 
missed. The other was a nice one that 
Joe accidentally frightened. Through 
no fault of his, he was almost in the 
animal’s front yard before he saw it. 
The badger plunged into its den, head- 
first, and refused to come out. While 
watching an enemy, badgers usually pre- 
fer to go into their burrows backward. 
They seem able to navigate just as well 
going one way as the other. 

Alberta badgers hibernate in the four 
coldest months. However, in more tem- 
perate parts of the continent they re- 
main active the year round 

Most ranchers and farmers are pleased 
to have a hunter help control the local 
badger population. Badgers may kill 
rodents, but they have a very bother- 
some way of doing it. The holes they 
dig in pursuit of their victims often re- 
sult in broken farm machinery or in- 
jured livestock. 

On one occasion a little filly that I was 
riding stepped into a hidden hole while 
traveling fast. She turned a somersault 
and I landed five yards away, then 
skidded fourteen yards on my face. (I 
stepped it off later.) There was snow 
on the ground, and I thought I was never 
going to stop. Except for losing a little 
hide, neither the horse nor I was serious- 
ly hurt, but we didn’t enjoy the ex- 
perience. 

These badger holes are especially 
dangerous to cowboys and their mounts 
—hundreds of men are injured every 
year, and countless saddle horses have 
to be destroyed because of broken legs. 

So when I put a slug into a big, sleek, 
self-confident badger I not only get the 
thrill of the hunt, but I also feel a real 
satisfaction. 
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Killing the 


camp fire 


The wise camper makes sure 
his fire is completely out before 
he leaves the spot. He knows 
the danger of a wind-borne 
spark, an unquenched cigarette 
butt or an unextinguished 
match carelessly thrown into 
dry grass. Preventing forest 
fires is a cardinal rule for 
campers. 

When you go camping, be 
fully prepared for safety, com- 
fort and convenience. We sup- 
ply whatever clothing, fixtures, 
equipment and accessories you 
need from a one-man pack for 
a day’s hike to everything for 
an entire season. 
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The secret of Smokemaster's 
consistently fine smoking 
qualities is right in the stem. 
Herean ordinary pipe cleaner 
absorbs all moisture as fast 
as it forms. Keeps the entire 
smoke passage clear. Smoke 
is never drawn through rank, 
biting moisture ... What a 
that makes 
smoking pleasure! 
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At leading 
dealers 
The Armed Forces are getting 
a large share of Smokemaster 
production. If your dealer is 
temporarily out of Smoke- 
masters, place your order so 
he can supply you as soon as 
he gets another shipment. 
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The fighting millions on the battlefronts 
have had chest X-rays. Chest X-rays 
are also the order of the day for the 
working millions. 
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lustrated. Articles by 
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A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 
ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 

will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request. 
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Doves on a Corner 


(Continued from page 21) 


squatted near an upright post, bearing 
the names of two long-forgotten streets, 
waiting for incomers. 
three plump birds. 

“Pretty nice, eh?” Hughey § said. 
“Knocking ’em off right at an intersec- 
tion.” He pointed to the street signs and 
grinned. 

Underfoot were the remains of pav- 
ing, cracked and sunken, visible beneath 
the tangle of growth, bearing mute evi- 
dence of the frustrated dream of some 


| enterprising subdivider. 


“Brother,” I said, “we've run _ into 


| something. And from the looks of things, 


we've got it all to ourselves.” 

“Yeah—but I don’t get it,” Hughey 
said. “No hunters, I mean. This is too 
good to be true.” 

“This ghost town fools 
“They go right on by, 
populated.” 

But whatever the reason for the lack 
of hunters, we didn’t waste time theoriz- 
ing on it. We got on with the job at 
hand, while the getting was good. 

We followed the double line of eucalyp- 
tus trees, one man on each side, so one 
of us would get a shot, no matter which 
side the birds flew out from. We picked 
off singles, until we reached the head of 
the draw. We saw then why the doves 
liked this spot. A rusted, leaking fire 
plug had created small pools of clear, 
fresh water around which grew water 
cress and lush grasses. This, no doubt, 
was a watering place for the birds. 

We filled our canteen and rested in 
the cool shade of a pepper tree. Even 
there it was plenty hot. I guessed 105, 
and wasn’t far off. Next day’s weather 
hindcast showed temperatures in the 
area as high as 107. We lay on our 
backs and watched two P-38’s zooming 
and diving high in the blue, metallic sky. 
We had chased the birds from their 
resting places, and debated whether to 
wait for them to come back, or whether 
to hunt the foothills. 

Hughey’s shirt clung to him in dark, 
wet splotches. “Sure hate to leave this 
oasis,” he said, “when we can sit right 
here and knock off the limit on passing 
singles. That sun’s rugged.” 

“Let’s do it the hard way,” I said. 
“Are we hunters, or panty-waists? I've 
got a hunch those big oaks are lousy with 
birds. Let’s go up and kick 'em out.” 

Kick 'em out we did. The big oaks 
formed a sort of semicircle around an 
open field. We skirted the opposite 
edges, peering into the trees. I heard the 
blast of Hughey’s 12, and the 


I said. 
it’s 


‘enn * 
thinking 


of birds, flying wildly, without purpose, 
in all directions. Straightaways, cross- 
overs, overheads, and incomers. You 
never saw such a variety of shots at one 
time to choose from. That was the trou- 
ble—it was too good. We were as screwed 
up as the birds. 

We missed pushovers, and nailed some 
toughies. Our shooting ran the gamut 
from plain rottenness to occasional bril- 
liance. With his last shell (he'd only 
brought eleven) Hughey centered on a 
dove sneaking away between two trees. 


It was all over in thirty seconds. We 
gathered our birds. 
Hughey wiped the sweat out of his 


eyes and shook his head. “Fine time to 
run out of shells,” he said. “Man, what 
shooting!” 

“Tell you what,” I said. “We'll take 
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Beside him were | 


action | 
started. Each tree spewed forth its quota | 
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clothes were made for duck blinds, ff 
open field shooting and camping e 
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All this will pass! And out of our mi 


experience with war clothing and 
with greatly increased production, 
we shall be able to serve the hunt- 
ers and workers of America with the 
the finest all-weather, all-work 
clothing. 
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turns with my gun till one of us gets a 
limit. Three shots each—near misses or 
not 

We flipped a coin. Hughey got first try. 

We walked back slowly toward the 
eucalyptus draw. Being a hardshell 12 
gauge man, Hughey was skeptical of my 
16 skeet bore, but he got two for three 
by the time we reached the fire-plug 
“water hole,” and he’d changed his mind 
somewhat. So had I. I'll bring that up 
later 
“This pea shooter isn’t bad,” he ad- 
mitted. “Swings fast and totes easy.” 

The birds were coming back in the 
trees, as we had figured. Two trips down 
ind back up the draw, and they were 
gone again, but we’d had enough. We 
sat down under the pepper tree to cool 
off and make a recount. Hughey had ten, 
the limit; I was one short. It was only 
2 p.m 

“Best dove shoot I’ve had since I left 
Arizona,” Hughey said. “Good thing I 
spotted ’em crossing over—or we'd have 
gone on to that Calabasas place, and 
probably found a horse-opera troupe 
cluttering up the landscape.” 

“Don’t knock yourself out, taking all 
the credit,” I said, pouring it on a little. 
If I remember, you were just coming 
long for the ride.” 

He grinned. 

We picked and dressed our birds. 
Their craws bulged with weed seeds and 
milo maize. They were hog-fat. 

To get back to that skeet bore of mine. 
Well, I'd certainly learned something. 
I'd bought it the year before for quail, 
intending to get an extra barrel, modi- 
fied, for doves, ducks, and pheasants, but 
the war interfered. It’s all right, though. 
I've changed my mind about that extra 
barrel—for doves, anyway. That little 
skeet bore is plenty potent on them up 
to forty yards. And there’s something 
else, too. Don’t underestimate the dead- 
liness of small shot, like No. 9’s_ That 
stuff really riddles 'em at ranges you'd 
be surprised at. 
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Q: WHAT WAS THE ORIGIN OF THE FAMOUS REPEAT. 
ING RIFLE OF THE EARLY WEST? 


A: In 1854, Smith & Wesson developed 
its first gun — the ‘Volcanic’ Pistol — 
with an ingenious lever action. Adapted 
to rifles, it became the basic patent of the 
renowned lever-action repeaters of the 


| early Western Frontier days. 


Q: WHAT COMPANY FIRST USED THE RECESSED-HEAD 
PRINCIPLE IN MODERN HANDGUNS? 


A: This important protective feature 
first appeared on a modern handgun with 
the S & W .22 Straight Line Single Shot 
Pistol in 1925. It was first applied to a 
modern rim-fire revolver in the heavy- 
frame S & W K-22, Jan. 2, 1931, and to 
center-fire revolvers in 1935 with the 
S & W “.357” Magnum. 


Q: WHAT WAS THE Ist TRULY ACCURATE HANDGUN? 


A: In 1870, Smith & Wesson introducea 
its famous .44 Russian Revolver, 250,000 
of which were made for the Imperial 
Russian Army. Adapted to commercial 
use in 1875, and in the hands of such early 
handgun wizards as Ira A. Paine and the 
Bennett brothers, scores of records were 
set — several of which still stand. 





DUCK HUNTERS 





On the way to the car we saw a lone 
love perched on a dead bush. I flushed 


Nationally known 

duck calling course ’ 

Cog ars he gh wiguancer etal ania ecg ord. Teaches the art , siete’ ‘shit wens even tm cis 
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Decoys—A catalogue full of hunting tips. Price 10c = s. or write for FREE Folder! 
I turned to Hughey. “Pea shooter,eh?” Oscar Quam, 3502 € 25 St., Mpls., Minn. 5052-1 Stony ilend ave., Chcoge 27, @. 
The man was home when we came up ea eae vs ae nite! i a ue 
to the house. “Any luck?” he inquired. 
We showed him our bag, offering him 


4 mess for supper, but he declined. Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE When Writing Advertisers 


Thanks,” he said. “Neither one of us 
likes the taste of wild game.”” Which was name 
0.K. by Hughey and me. 

We thanked him * 9 * 2 
ences Bring ‘em in with 
“Can’t figure it out,” Hughey said. 

How come there are no hunters out : 
here? This spot’s a little dove paradise.”  £ gl. 

The man smiled. “It might be,” he said, ; 
because it’s within L. A. city limits.” 
“City limits!” I exclaimed. “Why, there 
isn't a town within five miles of this 
place. Sounds cockeyed.” 

The man’s eyes were quizzical. “Well, 
ou know Los Angeles. This spring I saw 
an L. A. Crry Limits sign just out of 
Whitehorse, on the Alaska Highway.” are turned out of selected, water-resisting 
We both laughed—a trifle hollowly. Feather finish ... glare free . . . light- 
“It’s all right,” the man explained. “I 
fave permission to shoot on my own 
ind. No reason I can’t extend it to 
thers 

‘We hope 
added 
_ “Maybe we'd better haul out of here,” 
Hughey said dryly, “before the sheriff 
sends 2 posse.” 

We did. 


again for his 


Victors are high grade machine-made stools. : ; 
dependable decoys for ducks of all breeds. They 7 : 

, ba a My 
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weight . . . correct proportions... these Victor } “eae ~ y} 
features help “bring ‘em in.” 5 si EGER fl 
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assist you in ordering from your hardware — eoeares soos oven 


dealer or mail order house. 


Three Grades — No. | Standard # No. 2 deluxe « 
No. 12 Popular Priced 


you’re right, brother,” I 
Everything the shooterwants toknow. All latest 
information. Many full color pages. World War 
1! Small Arms. Enlarged Tool and Book sec- 
tions. Send DOLLAR now for immediate delivery. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


SO7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Ten Species — Mallard « Redhead « Pintail @ 
Teal ¢ Bive Bill « Whistler ¢ Black Duck e 
Mud Hen ¢ Canvasback ¢ Widgeon 


Mm Animal Trap Company of America, Lititz, Pa. 
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Dope 


ANY FISHERMEN 
and pickerel together and call 
them “pickerel,” but though they 
belong to the same genus they 
are really two different species of fish. 


lump pike 


That brings up the questions: “How 
different?” and “Different how?” 

To begin with, pickerel are smaller 
than pike. Anglers in pickerel waters 
will catch fish that average somewhere 
between 1% and 2% lb.—and that’s a 
generous estimate. Three-pounders are 
cause for congratulations; anything be- 
tween 4% and 6 lb. belongs in the 
glamour class, for it will make eyes bug 
out in envy and amazement. Even in 
the case of the largest member of the 
pickerel tribe, the Eastern chain pick- 
erel (Esox niger, formerly known as E. 
reticulatus), whose top weight 
is supposedly 8 or 10 Ib., 7-lb. 
specimens are mighty few and 
far between. 

But catch a 4 to 6-lb. North- 
ern pike (Esox lucius), and 
the old-timers where you're 
fishing won't give it so much 
as a nod, for it’s no more of a 
muchness than a 1% to 2%-lb. 
pickerel. Deuce of it is, those 
same natives may go and get 
your hopes up, once you have 
Lucius safely hooked, by re- 
ferring to him as a pickerel. 
So if only to avoid needless 
disappointment, it pays to 
know your stuff. 

Fifteen-lb. pike are _ fre- 
quent, and weights of 25 or 30 
Ib. are occasionally reported. 
Anything up to 10 lb. is con- 
sidered fairly common, particularly in 
muskie waters—where fishermen usually 
call them “snakes” and wish they’d 
leave their lures alone. As for pike of 
the average pickerel size, say up to 3 
lb., they are so numerous that they can 
actually be pests when one is after bet- 
ter game. Any pike under 4 Ib., indeed, 
is too young to give much sport; where- 
as a 4lb. pickerel is in the prime of 
life, and a worthy battler on light tackle. 

Next, the two fish are readily dis- 
tinguishable by their body markings. 
The chain pickerel’s sides have a net- 
work of dark, chainlike streaks in which 
the roughly horizontal lines predomi- 
nate. The pike has no such lines; in- 
stead, his sides are covered with bean- 
shaped spots which are always lighter 
than the ground color. 

Another positive means of identifica- 
tion has to do with the presence or ab- 
sence of scales. In the pickerel, cheeks 
‘and gill covers, or opercles, both are 
entirely covered with scales. The same 


is true of the pike, except for the lower 
part of the gill cover, where the skin is 








on Pike and Pickerel 


without scales, and is naked and smooth. 

Also, chain pickerel tend to run fatter 
(larger in girth) than pike of the same 
length. This is natural enough, when 
you remember that in immature fish the 
growth goes to length rather than girth, 
and that increased girth—as in many 
humans—comes with age. Young pike, 
then, are often as long as grown-up 
pickerel, and so skinny that it’s readily 
understandable why muskie fanciers call 
them snakes. 

On the whole, pickerel are more desir- 
able than pike. For one thing, they are 
often found where choicer game fish are 
scarce and anglers legion. For another, 
they are less prolific than pike; and as 
conservation commissions do not stock 
them, they are actually on the decrease 
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in many lakes and rivers where bass 
fishing is as good, if not better, than it 
ever was. 

When it comes to eating I also prefer 
pickerel—at least when taken from cold, 
clean water in spring or fall. (In mid- 
summer, it seems to me, the flesh is 
inclined to be a bit soft and the flavor 
somewhat “weedy.”) Besides, pickerel 
don’t seem to have so many small bones 
scattered all through the flesh as pike do. 

Those bones, incidentally, are my main 
objection to pike. However, these fish 
are mighty good eating when they’re 
large enough, say from 8 lb. up, for then 
the small bones are less in evidence and 
the meat is flaky. When cold, it breaks 
up nicely and Esox lucius makes a 
luscious salad. Prepared with a catchup- 
base dressing similar to that served with 
shrimp cocktail, it comes close to being 
as good as lobster or crab-meat salad. 

In fighting ability likewise, the pick- 
erel is usually better than the pike- 
size for size, that is. The reason is that, 
as already pointed out, the former is 
mature and the latter is not. However, 
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when pike get to weigh 6 lb. or so they'll 
put up a better scrap than the average 
6-lb. pickerel; the explanation being that 
the pike is just beginning to feel his 
oats, while the pickerel has passed the 
zenith of his powers. Of course, much 
depends on the individual fish’s condi- 
tion. When thin and hollow-bellied, as 
is likely to be the case with pike, espe- 
cially where they are plentiful, the fish 
won’t have much pep. On the other 
hand, a well-conditioned pike running 
anywhere from 6 to 15 lb. can give you 
a tussle well worth while. 

When they jump—and a good many 
do take to the air—both species are 
easily lost. This is because the hook 
will cut through the tender skin around 
the mouth as if it were so much cheese, 
yet fail to penetrate the bone. 
Often, in such cases, all that 
holds the fish is the bend of the 
hook as it curves around a bone 
and given the least bit of slack 
the fish can shake free. 

Both pike and pickerel are 
strong and exceedingly fast on 
straight runs, though they 
aren’t much on erratic maneu- 
vers. Neither are they capable 
of prolonged resistance, for the 
very characteristics that give 
them speed are a handicap in 
other ways. The body is round, 
and narrow for its length. In 
addition, the dorsal fin is com- 
paratively small and far to the 
rear. By way of contrast, take 
the bass, with his flat body and 
large dorsal fin. It’s the way he 
curves these against the water, 
when resisting the rod, that gives him 
such staying power, for by making the 
water do much of the fighting for him 
he’s able to conserve his strength 

Unlike so many other fish, which con 
gregate in schools, both pike and pick- 
erel are solitary feeders. Like Greta 
Garbo, they want to be alone, and so 
seek out their own individual and sepa- 
rate lairs. Compared with other more 
sought-after kinds of game fish, they 
seem to have no fear of shadows, no! 


do they mind seeing or being seen by 
1 


anglers. Consequently, you seldom need 
to observe any great amount of caution 
in fishing for them. Their usual method 
of feeding is to lurk motionless unde! 


nst 


some convenient cover, or at least ag 
some background of protective colora 
tion, until a luckless minnow or what- 
ever wanders within range. Then t! 
dart out, quick as a flash, and swa!iow 
the unsuspecting victim. 

While all members of the genus 
feed fairly regularly throughout 
year, probably the best seasons to ct 
them are spring and fall. I would piace 





atic 
Lake 


peop 





= times 


ak periods as apple-blossom time, 
igain when autumn maple leaves 
red. The actual dates vary, of 

with the latitude; but at such 
where these fish are plentiful, you 
Scan almost count on limit catches daily. 
Unfortunately, these red-letter days do 
not last long, say 2 weeks at most. After 
Sthe spring peak is past the fishing 
S tapers off, to hit bottom during the mid- 
f summer dog days. 
» This period of doldrums varies in 
length and intensity according to the 
} water and the latitude. Where the bloom 
residue of working lakes is extreme and 
i} the weather is sultry and humid, poor 
fishing may last from 6 to 8 weeks or 
even more. Where there is little or no 
bloom and where nights are consistently 
cool, there may be only a decided slump 
in activity. After the slow period is over 
the fish starting striking again with in- 
creasing tempo until October or Novem- 
ber, depending on locality. Later on they 
can be caught through the ice, for they 
feed all winter long. 

Minnows are perhaps the best live bait 

5 to 7-inchers for pike, 3 to 4-inchers 
for pickerel. Personally I prefer sucker 
and chub minnows for the job, for they 
live well on the hook, even when the 
angler is casting. And what’s even more 
important, the fish like them too. 

Frogs are a close second, if you care 
to use them. If the fish are feeding 
among weeds, green frogs will probably 
prove best; but around stumps and other 
iébris a brown or yellowish variety will 
likely bring better results. 

As a matter of fact, members of the 
pike family respond so well to artificials 
that live bait should never be used un- 
less necessary. When the fish are in 
reasonably shallow water, surface plugs 
ire excellent. Among the best are those 
which imitate minnows, and those of 
the “disturbance creating” sort. If the 
fish are in deeper water beyond the 
shoals and weed beds, or if for some 
ther reason they won’t look at surface 
food, you can’t go wrong with a spoon 
ure. As a rule, regular bass sizes will 
io for pickerel, while spoons designed 
for large bass and muskies work best 
for good-size pike. Other good bets are 
pork chunks and pork-rind lures. 

The fly fisherman will find both 
species very responsive to flies and bugs. 
Bass bugs which imitate mice, frogs, 
minnows, and the like are good for sur- 
face work. In other cases try streamers, 
ucktails, and other lures which simu- 
swimming minnow. Sometimes 
to use a spinner with a sunken 
y—preferably Red Ibis, Parmachene 
Belle, Col. Fuller, or some other which 
Ss equally bright. 

One word of caution in choosing your 
terminal tackle: Pike and pickerel have 
sharp teeth and can easily cut any 
material except wire. So unless you're 
Prepared to lose both fish and lure, be 
Ire to rig up with a wire leader 

On the whole, pike and pickerel are 
pretty good fish and deserve more con- 
ideration than they’re getting from the 
ngler. Because of his indifference, they 
ire steadily decreasing in numbers, and 
bad, for the angling population 
up. In some waters today, pike 
hated that they’re killed and 
back, when caught Yet the 
y come when anglers will suffer 

thoughtlessness. 

In this connection I’m 
i farseeing guide I know—a true conser- 
Yationist. This fellow operates in the 
“ake of the Woods country, where 
People go to fish for lake trout or 
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When A Vank 
the Tanks Dreams 
of Fun... 


Between the crash and thunder of battles, 
a Yank tank crew member may upon 
occasion wing his memory back home to 
the fun-filled quiet of his favorite fishing 
hole. 


What a contrast? Yet a contrast that has 
significance . . . a significance that will be 
made crystal clear to all fishermen in 


ristol 


new and improved BRISTOL fishing 
rods immediately the war is won. Here’s 
the explanation: 


Quickly, after the war’s outbreak, the 
pioneering experience that had made 
BRISTOL steel fishing rods famous was 
turned into the fabrication of battle ma- 
terials among which are radio antennae 
for our fighting tanks. 


Today, from this tank antennae manu 
facture, BRISTOL is acquiring in turn 
new skills, new abilities for the postwar 
production of even better fishing rods... 
BRISTOL fishing rods that will set 
brand new standards of perfection to add 
to your fishing fun after victory. 


Bi HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


BRISTOL, 


CONNECTICUT 


PEACETIME PRODUCTS — FISHING RODS, LINES, REELS, GOLF CLUBS 











Bill Day holding bass they caught on Hawaiian 


Wigelers at Horseshoe 


The fighting millions on the battlefronts 
have had chest X-rays. Chest X-rays 
are also the order of the day for the 


working millions. 
Amazing Opportunities 


Flash! NOW OPEN in These 


PRACTICAL. Money -Making Trades! 


watch and clock repairing 


Learn At Home e InYour Sparetime 
Prepare for a happy future of pros- 
perity, security and get a big-pay 
job NOW. Fascinating, high-grade 
occupation. You can EARN WHILE 
YOU LEARN. An excellent field for 
part-time work at home. 
COMPLETE COURSE in HOROLOGY 
A THOROUGH self-instruction 
training in American and Swi $ 
watches,clocks, Special sectior 
on alarm clock repairs: A new, 
practical LEARN-BY-DOING 
instruction method. You Learn 
QUICKLY, easily. No previou 
Watchmaking is the basic training fo: 
r scientific precision Jobs 












experience necessary 
aircraft instrument work, and othe 
Amazing LOW PRICE. Money-Back Guarantee. Get into 


this fast-growing field NOW ... big opportunities ... don’t 
delay. Mail coupon below for free information. No obligation 


locksmithing and key making 


Complete UP-TO-DATE COURSE 
How to pick locks, de-code, make mas- 
ter-keys, repair, install service, ete. 
New, self-instruction lessons fo 
handy man, home-owner, carp 
mechanic, service station operator 
it shop, hardware dealer, gunsmith, 
53 EASY ILLUSTRATED LESSONS§ 
Bargain Price! Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. Writenow! 
p= —-Free Details — Mail Coupon Today!«=4 
I NELSON CO., Dept. 8124, 321 S.Wabash, Chicago4, Ill. 
Please send me—F REE and without obligation—illus- 
trated Success -Catalog containing information about 
the course (or courses) I have checked below. No sales- 
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Lake, Arkansas. 


Frage i9 C/U) 2 AFLP RS EW BED So 


entered the picture. He, 


on! The lucky anglers 


setting out for home.” 


“The pair boated their way to the bulrushes, 
moss beds near Happy Jack Island, where they decorated casting li: 
with Hawaiian Wigglers. After a practice shot or two, Hank pitc 
the No. 2 Hawaiian into the bailiwick of a five-pounder. That partici 
bass took hold and there ended his part of the story. 


too, erred, 


Arkansas, 


“It was then Day’s turn and he tossed his No. 2 
a moss bed, where a chum of equal proportions to Hank’s first « 
and found the lure to be 
The 


bass, 


from 2 to 


Frank Vest 


brush, 


but too late and joined his playmate on the stringer. 


nabbed 17 


51 


2 Ibs 


stumps 


Hawaiian bes 


phi 


fun 


heft 
DCI 





it Jack Pot Opening Day| 


with Hawaiian Wigglers 


In relating the experience of Bill Day, newspaper photograph 
and Hank Werner at Horseshoe Lake, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal sports writer, reports: 


eee 
Shallow Running ~ 
No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler $1.10 
Write for folder on Hawaiians 
FRED ARBOGAST 409 North St., Akron, O. a 
muskies—and are always catching pike stay in one section long enough to get 
on the side. Every time we caught a acquainted with it. 
pike he'd unhook it with great care and I am proud of this, because the first 


put it back. If it was a hefty one he’d 
often say, “Some day people will rave 
about fish like that.” And then he’d add, 
in explanation, “Muskie fishing isn’t 
what it used to be, and unless you get 
back from the beaten track it’s getting 
worse and worse. Time may come when 
I'll have the pike to thank for still mak- 
ing a livelihood at guiding.”’—Ray Berg- 
man. 


: Stick it Out! 


WO men I know went to the same 
stream for a fishing vacation. Condi- 
tions were very bad, and one fellow quit 


after a day of it to try his luck else- 
where. The other fellow decided to stick 
it out. He knew the stream had plenty 


of good fish in it, and he reasoned that 
if conditions were bad here they prob- 
ably were in surrounding streams, too, 
so that nothing could be gained by chas- 
ing from one stream to another. “What 
I'm going to do,” he said to himself, “is 
to see if I can’t find out how to get these 
trout to take, and I'm going to spend my 
entire vacation here, fish or no fish.” 

I won't go into details about his ex- 
periences here; it would take an entire 
article to do them justice. In brief, he 
systematically covered some 2 miles of 
stream and found about *; miles which 
seemed to contain quite a few trout. He 
isolated holes, learned how to approach 
and fish them, and then really went to 


fellow—the one that stuck to his strean 

told me most sincerely that it had 
been mostly my teachings that had 
made him stick instead of giving up and 
going elsewhere. I don’t mean to sug 
gest that my teachings represent ar 
genius on my part. On the contrary 
they’re simply the fruits of long ex 
perience that anyone who fished as | 
have done would acquire. Many years 
ago, folks with more money than I used 
to go far away for their summer trout 


fishing, to Maine and Canada 
places were really far away in the ¢ 
But folks lik« 


part of this century. 


who couldn't afford to go away, 


and thos 


trout fishing as soon as early springs 
summers catc! 


over and spent their 


I used t 


bass, pickerel, and sunfish 
this, too, for some time, until I 
thinking things over and decided 
trout could be caught in any } 
the season if one really tried 

I found out, all right. To t 
truth, once I discovered the secret 
better fishing later in the seasor 
in spring because the streams we! 
solutely unmolested. Main requis 
this fishing—then as now—was 
careful both in the approach and 
way you handled your fly, and alt! 


I had only half a dozen patterns al 


time they 


all seemed to work 


I did everything else the right 


And that 


is still true. 
study 
ant 
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tackle 
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town. And he caught fish—made catches once in a while, and 
that anyone would have been proud to fishing problems. I 
make even on banner days! making the most of 
The other fellow? He went every- important, too, but it isn’t the only! 
where and did nothing. He really didn’t sary part of fishing 
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contributor of this little story makes no claim 
t originality; 
couse he enjoyed 


he’s passing it along only be- 
it and thinks others will too. 


LYING FISH are playful critters all 
right. While I was on submarine 
duty I often watched them playing 
games like follow-my-leader around the 
pig boat. Playfulest of them all was an 
immense Catalina flying fish which fol- 
lowed us all the way from a California 
base deep into the West Pacific. We 
named him Torpedo Pete and made him 
our official mascot. 

Pete had one trick none of his fellows 
cared to try. He would lurk outside 
ur No. 2 torpedo tube, and when we fired 
tin fish he would hop on the missile, 
wrap his overdeveloped pectoral fins 
round it, and go for a ride. With perfect 
iming he would let go about 100 ft. from 
the target, so when the explosion came 
the updraft would carry him several 
hundred feet into the air. With the 
altitude thus gained he would glide 
itedly around in circles for half 
n hour. 
Once, 


evel 


conte! 


in an encounter with a Jap bat- 
tleship, a shell exploded nearby, spoiling 
the torpedo man’s aim just as he re- 
leased No. 2 torpedo. Pete jumped on for 
his customary ride, but he seemed to 
sense that something was wrong. He 
realized he was going to miss out on his 
ride, for the tin fish wasn’t headed 
toward the big ship. Lashing out furi- 
ously with his tail, he changed the direc- 
tion of the torpedo directly toward its 
objective. 

But this time Pete stayed on too long. 
He was only a few feet from the enemy 
ship when the explosion came. While 
Pete is still officially listed as missing in 
action, plans are under way to award 
him the Distinguished Flying Cross.- 
Robert H. Wheeler. 


Non-slip Footgear 


E’VE all nearly broken our necks or 
twisted our backs, when fishing in 
worn waders or hip boots, and skidding 
on slippery rocks or logs. We've tried 
creepers and found them heavy, or calks 
and lost the calks. But here’s how to 
solve the problem: 
Spend not more than 20 cents for 3 or 
{lb. of asphalt (which you can get from 
road gang) and melt it in a shallow 
pan over a small outdoor fire. Meantime 
spread out 2 qt. of finely crushed gran- 
te—the size of wheat grains. Now, us- 
ing an old brush, quickly paint the sole, 
instep, and heel of the boot with asphalt, | 
then set it down hard on the pment 
ock. Don’t give too thick an application, 
u'll just be adding unnecessary 
Wwelght 
One treatment, and you can fish for 
days without slipping on anything. The 
method works with leather, too, so it’s 
i big help to hunters who have a lot of 
sippery grass or pine needles to contend 
with. But if you value your life, don’t 
walk on your wife’s linoleum or waxed 
floors in footgear doctored this way! 
R. George. 
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FOR V/ATCHING A TRACK MEET? 


Do you want yours feather-light and 
worn like goggles? Or something heavier 
that folds and is easy to carry? Or the 





| 


} can 


type now used by our Army and Navy? 

Any preference as to magnifying 
power? What’s a fair price for the binoc- 
ulars you want? 

We really want to know. For our 
policy has always been to give the pub- 
lic exactly what it wants. Since 1941, 
we've been giving the Army and Navy 
the exact type of binoculars they want 

at a rock-bottom price. And after 
Victory, we want to do the same for you 

also at the lowest possible price. 

It is this policy—building what you 
want in every product—that has made 


FOR WATCHING 


WHAT KIND OF BINOCULARS 
DO YOU WANT? 


FOR HUNTING? 


A HORSE RACE? 


. 
FOR WATCHING A FOOTBALL GAME? 


You name it... we’ll design it! 


the Universal name so famous in a few 
years. Just before Pearl Harbor, we were 
selling the fastest candid camera on the 
market—at a price far below any other 
of anywhere near the same quality. That 
was the Mercury. We did the 
same in cameras——with the fa- 


famous 
movie 
mous Cinémaster. 

Soon we'll be to repeat this 
with for we've 
learned revolutionary methods of mass- 
productng precision optics, cameras and 
parts, from raw material to complete 
precision instrument. So, please write 
today and tell us what type of binoculars 
you want. Universal Camera Corp., 


28 W.23rd St., Dept. L-9, N.Y.10,N.Y. 


ready 


success binoculars 


Luversat [mera [ORF 


NEW YORK -« 


CHICAGO - 


HOLLYWOOD 


Peacetime Manufacturers of Mercury, Cinémaster, Corsair Cameras and Photographic Equipment _ 


Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE When Writing Advertisers 


Pay SOFTENS, PRESERVES, 
WATERPROOFS! 
-_ 


| SNOW-PROOF 


SNOW PROOF was originally 


Leather’s 
Best Friend 


EVERY MASON WANTS | 


We have Important Masonic books for 
Blue Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, 
Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 


OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 
Send for free catalog of books and rituals 

for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pyth- 

ias. Knights of Columbus, Elks, etc. 

EZRA A. COOK, Publisher 

796, OS Chicago 90, Hil. 


town 


‘WHAT 





new wool Chippewa pants, 

ig, Henri is wearing the right 

of these Cool nippy spring days. For 
loors activity, whether it be sport 

k, Chippewa Woolens are good look- 


1 long wearing. See your local dealer 


Chippewa Fails Woolen Mill Co., Chippewa Falis, Wis. 


SHIRTS « STAGS « PARKAS « COATS + PANTS 
SHED GARMENTS UNDER ONE ROOF 


FROM RAW WOOL [O FIN 





/ When ordinary methods get you nowhere \ 
in the sultry summer days try waking up \ 
| the fish with a new, effective technique 


\ 


— SS mad - 


OU’'VE undoubtedly “skittered” for 

pickerel and “popped” for bass; you 

may even have had opportunity to 

ply the new “spinning” technique. 
But have you ever “bounced” for trout? 
Few anglers hear of it, either under this 
name or as the “silk-line technique,” as 
it is sometimes called. Nevertheless it 
is a definitely successful method of an- 
gling. While bouncing is effective the 
season round, it is more specifically the 
dog-day answer to an angler’s prayer. 
In late July and August, trout fishing 
goes into its customary fade-out. The 
scorching sun, gin-clear streams, and 
placid glides have a disheartening effect 
on the average fisherman. Few realize 
the sport that’s available despite these 
adverse conditions. 

The first requisite of low-water fly 
fishing is the absence of leader glare; 
the second, the absence of line disturb- 
ance; and the third, an erratic action of 
the fly to arouse the appetites of those 
husky summer trout. Bouncing fulfills 
all these demands and has the added ad- 
vantage of not requiring any expensive 
items of tackle. A lightweight fly rod 
whose minimum length is 9 ft. (prefer- 
ably longer), a well-dressed silk bait- 
casting line of 9- or 12-lb. test, a long, 
fine leader, and you're completely 
equipped. To facilitate your judgment of 
distance, the line should be light gray or 
green in color, because black is too often 
lost against a forest background. By 
stripping the line from the reel, the fly 
is floated downstream for a distance of 
30 or 40 ft. The rod is raised slowly up- 
ward, until held almost at arm's length 
above the head. 

Regardless of weather conditions, 
there is usually a downstream wind over 
river surfaces, and even with the gen- 
tlest breeze the fly and line are readily 
lifted from the water. So, with the rod 
held high, and by lowering and raising 
the tip, the fly can be bounced along the 
surface. Occasionally it will pause, al- 
most as if suspended in the air, then start 
an erratic flight over the stream that will 
simulate the whirling and diving motion 
of a breeze-torn insect struggling to re- 
gain land. The most sophisticated brown 
in the most heavily fished stream can 
seldom resist this lifelike action. 

The variant-style fly is undoubtedly 
the best lure for fly bouncing. The long 
hackles and lightweight hook give it 
added spring, and its wide circular de- 
sign provides the needed air resistance 
and balance to keep it bouncing nat- 
urally. In low water, the Red, Gray, 
have 


Ginger and Gold-bodied Variants 





BOUNCING Joc TROUT 


By ALBERT J. McCLANE 
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five times their normal killing power. Here again the variant-style fly is best 


Perhaps the most difficult part of this 
technique is in striking the fish. The 
strike must be made very gently, as the 
trout usually hit the fly when it’s in the 
air, and at terrific speed. Bouncing pro- 
duces some of the most spectacular 
strikes imaginable. One August day last 
year, while demonstrating this  tech- 
nique on a small mountain stream, I had 
a large brown leap clear over a log that 
lay in a shallow pool, nailing the fly 
about 2 ft. from the surface. How the 
trout so accurately judged the distance, 
I can’t venture to guess. As nearly as I 
could make out, the fly was entirely out 
of his range of vision. This particular 
fish was one that I had been attempting 
to catch for weeks with ordinary meth- 
ods of fly fishing. 

On those rare occasions when there is 
no breeze or when there is an upstream 
wind, a second method of fly bouncing 
may be tried. It requires no special 
equipment—just your favorite outfit, plus 
a long, fine quick-tapered leader (extra- 
heavy to extra-fine). This variation of 
the technique is known as the “bridged’”’ 
or “bent-leader” style and is equal in 
effectiveness to the downstream method. 
Preparation of the leader is simple. 
After it has been well soaked and the fly 
tied on, it is wound halfway around a 
convenient tree trunk in which the hook 
has first been lightly imbedded. A heavy 
stick leaned against leader and trunk 
holds it in position. Butt end of the 
leader is then extended straight out and 
the loop slipped over a near-by branch 
(or over a stick pegged in the ground) 
Drying in this position, the first few feet 
of, the business end of the leader are 
curved in an are. After the leader has 
dried completely, it should be greased 
lightly with line dressing to prevent its 
absorbing water and to keep it flexible. 





Here's how to “bend” or "bridge" your leader 
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While not so much bounce is attained 
in this latter method, the fly can swing 
with the current, encumbered by little « 
no drag. With an upstream breeze « 
broken water it will get plenty of ho; 
in its action. Naturally, the leader will 
soon lose its arc, but a few minutes 
spent in reshaping it pays big dividends 
You will find, for this dry-fly style of 
fishing, that a genuine silkworm-gut 
leader holds a better are than Nylon o: 
any similar material. Nylon loses its ar 
in relatively quick time, but will wor! 
in a pinch. 

The theory is sometimes presented 
that trout become nocturnal feeders in 
the dog days, due to the larger hatches 
of flies and moths after dark. While it 
is true that they feed at night, it doesn't 
alter the fact that they remain daylight 
feeders too. A good-size trout seldom 
sates his appetite with what food he ca: 
get after dark. In fact, it seems to m 


that during July and August fish ar 
more on the alert for food in the day 
time than in earlier months’ whe! 
aquatic insect life is more abundant 
that they are continually foraging about 


One hot August afternoon, while fish- 
ing on the Beaverkill in New York Staté 
I decided to try out my theory. Using 
bent leader, I changed my dry fly eacl 
time I caught a trout. In four hours | 
took eight good fish on ten different flies 
And fully an hour of this time was spent 
reshaping the leader, but the result was 
a nicely filled creel. 











Naturally, caution is the major ele 
ment in fly bouncing. It’s a point that 
cannot be overemphasized. I have see! 
many anglers seemingly lost in this new 
environment of low water and sunshine 
splashing and wading through pools 
scaring the very daylights out of thi 
trout. Often I stand many feet below 4 
pool I intend to fish, casting over dry 
stones and rocks to reach it. In this way 
dozens of good trout have fallen to m) 
fly—when ordinary approaches would 
have failed. But such casting req 
minute planning and care before it 
be put into effect. You have to fin 
imaginary “alley” to your pool wher 
sharp or protruding rocks and brush w! 
hinder a smooth pick-up, then lay you! 
line straight through it. In fishing th 
smaller, grassy-banked streams, it ofte! 
pays to cast over 15 or 20 ft. of meadow 
to reach water. 

There are real thrills in bouncin: 
trout when the waters are low, and !! 
you've never experienced it, get out and 
give it a try. 
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h are , For many generations, the English royal family has been adding to the historic 
: day- = ’ % i Windsor pearls. Since 1898, William Penn has been adding to its host of friends and 
—— admirers. Millions say ‘““When’ with William Penn... the gem of the blends. 


7 ae 

about Cn “ 
> fish- “ane” Ea 
State 

sing a " 

eact 

urs I 

flies 


spent Why the king was late to parliament... 


t was 





The king’s horses were pawing the earth. %% When you are so fortunate as to obtain 
we The king’s men were ready to go. But as a bottle of William Penn, you have a gem 


ele 


apr Queen Alexandra stepped into the state among whiskeys. Guard it—save it for 
awe coach—SNAP! A strand of her necklace friends who really appreciate a whiskey of 


00ls 


the had caught on the woodwork—and the premium quality—at a non-premium price. 
ye: famous Windsor pearls were scattered SPEND WISELY OR NOT AT ALL 
way under the horses’ hoofs. While King Keep prices down by ” 

Edward VII looked on anxiously, the pearls purchasing only what \ 
: you need. Buy your 
were safely retrieved by the royal footman. share of war bonds. 


— BL NOtO amo BONED (OF 
WMA & wORTS \umTED PEOmAME 


William Penn 2 


BLENDED WHISKEY 
THE GEM OF THE BLENDS 


Oo ODERH AM e® Fests ' B22 Bis PEORIA, FELLIin ots 


86 proof, 65% fruit and grain neutral spirits 
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“hy bee. may 1 urge you to hold on to 
y all the War Bonds you buy. 
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the gold medal whiskey 
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entucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 


















BOOTS 
with §$o-Lo 


@ WATERPROOF 
@ FLEXIBLE 

@ NON-SKID 

@ LONG-WEARING 


Good news! Athome, you can fix 
your old hunting boots with 
So-Lo. Quick, easy—just spread 
on like butter. Dries tough over- 
night. Fills cracks and holes. 
So-Lo repairs anything made of 
rubber, leather, cloth; cuts in 
tires, raincoats, etc. Flexible. 
Non-ski ‘aterproof. Won't 
come off—guaranteed. 


MEND the HOLE for 


Also Mends Every- | 


thing of RUBBER, 
LEATHER, CLOTH 
> 
AT ANY HARDWARE 
AND 10c STORE 























MAKE EVERY SHELL COUNT 


FIENDOIL 


RUST INHIBITOR 


With shells so scarce you ant 
afford a miss due to a foul barrel 
Fiendoil removes foulin Fiendoil 
Stays on and rust stays of asy to 
use get a 35c supply! 
McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 
Baltimore 23, Md. 














A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 


gun. 


in every battle... 
doing vital jobs... 


unfailingly... 





that’s 
= why 
= there 
are just 
a few 
left for 
essential 
jobs at 
home 
Sh ne 

BRIGHT STAR 


BATTERY’ €O 
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RE-SOLE your Anglers Quores 


Stocking an Artificial Pond 


Question: I have an artificial pond that was 
made 10 years ago by flooding an 8-acre swamp 
There are still many dead alder bushes in the 


water, but approximately one third of the pond 
is clear. Depth ranges from 4 to 8 ft., and the 
bottom is very muddy. The pond is fed by a 


small stream which practically dries up in sum- 
mer; then the water becomes quite warm and 
stops running over the spillway There are 
thousands of minnows in the pond. What fish, 
if any, would you advise me to stock it with? 
I tried stocking it with trout several times, but 
they do not multiply, nor do they do any jump- 
ing.—K. R., New York 


Answer: While it is impossible to give 
definite recommendations on pond stocking with- 
out making a study of the pond, it seems to me 
your water would be more suitable for bass or 
pickerel than for trout 

Success in stocking depends on many 
factors. However, the fact that the water con- 
plenty of minnows leads me to believe 
bass might do all right. If there are trout in 
connecting waters, do not do this without con- 
sulting the New York C: Depart- 
ment.—R. B 


pond 


ynservation 


Gear for Bass and Panfish 


Question: Would my 9-ft., 6%4-oz. fly rod with 
dry-fly action, and a level D line be any good 
for bass and panfish? If so, what type of reel 


should I use, and what lures?—E. B. S., Calif 


Answer: Your rod would be excellent for 
bass, and could be used for panfish, though 
| somewhat heavy for sport with the latter. Any 


|be O.K. A 


single-action reel that holds enough line would 
level D line would be satisfactory 
for fly casting. However, if you intend to fish 
with bait, I would suggest about a level G. 

Any of the numerous bass plugs and streamers 
on the market would be in order, also spinners 
and fly-rod plugs. For the panfish, the same 
lures would be O.K., but the size should be 
considerably smaller. In flies and bugs I like 
hooks in the No for buss, and No. 6 for 
panfish.—R. B. 


2 size 


Refinishing Steel Rods 


Question: One of my steel casting rods needs 
revarnishing. What kind of varnish should I 
use, how should I put it on, and must I scrape 
off the old coat before applying the new? 

My other steel casting rod has a slight bend 
in the middle. Is there any way I can straighten 
it? Also, will you please suggest a few fly pat- 
terns which pickerel will take?—L. S., Wis 


Answer: I'd advise you to get the varnish 
from the maker of the rod. The finish on steel 
rods is different from that on bamboo, and you 
can’t expect to do a perfect job at home. For 
best results, however, apply the varnish with 
your finger, in a dust-free room having a 
temperature of at least 75 degrees. If the old 
finish is very bad it’s best to take it all off, 
but if it is bad only in spots you might just 
touch up the spots 

If your bent rod is a tubular one the chances 
are it will buckle if you try to straighten it 

Generally speaking, bright-colored flies are 
best for pickerel; white-and-red combinations 
are especially good.—R. B 


Curing Sticky Fly Line 
Question: My oil-silk fly line, soft finished, 
waterproofed under pressure, is in good 
dition except that it has become sticky 
can I remove this stickiness so the line 
usable?—IJ. W. D., Tex 


con- 
How 
will be 


Answer: The only way the sticky condition 
can be entirely cured is by refinishing—taking 
off the old finish and putting on a new one 


However, sometimes a line which is not too 


| sticky can be helped by rubbing with paraffin; 
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LEKTROLITE 





COMMANDO Performance 


Typically commando = always 

ready, willing and able to fur- 

nish a light for that cigarette. No 
flame, no flare! No spark, no glare! 
No wonder LEKTR°LITE has become 
the fighter’s lighter on every front 
... and yours on the home front. No 
gadgets to get out of order, no wheels 
to spin, no spark to fail. Just insert the 
cigarette, push button-end in, draw 
on cigarette — and IT’S LIT! Anytime, 
anywhere, under any conditions. 
Better ask your dealer about the new 
LEKTR®LITES so you don’t miss them! 


There Is plenty of LEKTR°OLITE 
fivid for fhose owning pre-war 
LEKTR°LITES. So fuel up — use 
your lighter often — the more 
you use it, the better it works! 





IT’S THE FIGHTER'S LIGHTER 


AND yours! “he Yeu 


LEKTROLITE 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
LEKTROLITE CORP., 1907 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 35, W. Y. 











U/ 


UT WEST — where 


the broad 


Columbia tumbles into the Pacific — 


that’s the home of the King! Tyee 
; Chinook Quinnat ... 
Tchaviche — by any name he’s King 
of salmon and a mighty fighter. 
Growing bigger, tougher, stronger, 
a million “kings” wait out west for 
peace ... and you! 

After Victory after bombers 
and fighters flying with Shakespeare- 
built controls have helped blast the 
Axis off the earth there'll be 
Shakespeare tackle for “king”-fishing 
and every other kind of fishing, too. 


Please Mention 


*OCULENS 
SUNGLASSES 


Meet U. S. Army specifice- 
tions for absorption of infra 


red and ultra-violet rays! 

Filter out sunglore without 

squinting, blurring or mask 

ing your vision—and without ‘ . 
changing color valves. Smartly styled for sports, 


beoch, and street weor. Get a pair today. 


CLEAN VISION SUNGLASSES 





| 
| 


Plan to look for “Shakespeare” on 
your postwar tackle — for more fish- 
ing fun! Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo 
2F, Michigan. 


Send for F R E E 
Pocket Fishing Guide 
Shows best days to fish 
in 1944. **Blacker the fish 
—better the day for 
fishing.”’ Write today. 














WEXFORD 
LINE 


TRU-ART 
AUTOMATIC 
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“3-IN-ONE”’ OIL 








to do this, the line should first be stretched 
full length where the air can do as much dry 
as possible for at least several hours. A 
rubbing with paraffin, which should be thor 

rub with talcum powder. Usually some three 
treatments are required for any real effe 


R. B 


North Umpqua Steelheads 


Question: After the war, when I get hon 
the North Umpqua River country in Oreg 
want to do some summer fly fishing for 
heads. I have fished that river a lot for n 
tain trout, but never for steelheads. 

Since I understand you have taken ste« 
from the North Umpqua, maybe you cou 
me some information as to the proper r 
line, and leaders for these fish. I have 
thinking about getting a 9-ft., 6%-oz. r 
a latge fiy reel. Does that sound O.K.? 

Also, please tell me the flies to use 
technique involved. As you know, the r 
unusually rapid, with many white rifles.— 
Calif 


Answer: The 9-ft., 6'4-oz. rod you ar 
sidering would be satisfactory for stee 
You will need a reel large enough to 
yd. of fly-casting line and 400 ft. of at 
test backing. 

The principal method of fly fishing f 
heads is with wet flies. As a rule, the 
cast across and downstream, and give: 
jerks as it drifts. Always strike on the 
otherwise your tackle is likely to break T 
North Umpqua steelheads may take s 


flies, but they never did while I was 
the stream. Use No. 4, 6, and 8 wet 

the Umpqua, Cumings, Gibson Girl 

chene Belle, and Black Gordon (new 

good) 


I never fished for small trout in the 
Umpqua, confining my efforts to the larg« 
head. My best fish was 1034 lb.—R. B 


Dry Flies for New Jersey 


Question: As I am green at fly fis 
would like your advice on the patter: 
in New Jersey —W. D., New Jersey 


T 


Answer: Here are 


the patterns I 
New Jersey waters: Light Hendricks 
Coachman, Ginger Quill, Light Cah 
Quill, Quill Gordon, Queen of Water 
Cahill, and Campbell’s Fancy or G 
Cahill 
As a matter of fact, these are excelle 


terns for most any waters where trout 


dry flies.—R 
Knots in Fly Tying 


Question: Having got the urge to tie 
would appreciate some advice 
correct in assuming that slip and wh 
are used only at the end of the separats 
ings? Then how is the beginning of t 
ings made? Also, what is the cc 
waxing thread?—F. W. B., 


fr m y 


rrect ft t 
Ontario, C 
Answer: In beginning the windir 
thread.to start the fly, 1 
over itself until it holds tight and then s« 
with the slip knot. 

The best way to wax thread is 
through hot wax. I use plain beeswax 
purpose and find no need to add resin, etc.- 


simply wind the 


Good Fishing Towns 


Question: When the time comes to ex 
my Army rifle for my old fly rod, I'd 
settle down somewhere where there's g 
ing and hunting, and where the climate 
too severe, neither damp nor cold. Any 
town in the Pacific or Rocky Mountain states 
would suit me, if it fills the bill. Any s 
tions?—Pvt. F. W., Fla. 


Answer: Here are a few 
consider: Livingston, Mont 


places y 
(this is exce 


Rock Springs, Laramie, and Cody, Wyo.; e- 
burg, Oreg.; Fort Collins and Craig, ‘ 
Bishop, Dunsmuir, and Redding, Calif 

There are many more, but these should ep 
you occupied for a time. They are all tow I 
more than 1,000 and less than 15,000 f Be 
tion.—R. B 
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HENEVER I lay 
out a catch of 
trout to admire them 
I always have min- 
gled feelings of 
ichievement, pleasure, 


and At 


regret. 
the moment they are as handsome as 
they are precious; in a few short hours 


they will become mere chunks of flesh 

or, at best, appetizingly browned slabs 
of meat over which to smack the lips. 

™oo often the desire of possession and 
the pride of achievement lead us into 
killing more fish than we need. Yet with 
fish we can both have our cake and eat 
it too, for very few fish caught with a 
fly will die if put back promptly. You 
can have your sport, admire and weigh 
ind photograph your prize—and then 
have the joy of watching it scurry to 
cover when you release it. 

Keep only the fish you know you can 
eat, or the specimens you really wish to 
mount 

- +e * 

Because of many requests for infor- 
mation on how to keep live minnows 
and what to feed them I am making the 
following suggestions: 

For best results, keep them in com- 
paratively shallow wooden or concrete 
troughs through which there is a con- 
tinuous flow of water. The most appro- 
priate food would be small crustaceans 
ind aquatic insects such as are found 
in sluggish streams and small ponds. A 
supply of these insects could be main- 
tained by stocking a small pond or a 
rain barrel with them. In the absence 
of insects, you can use protein-rich 
such ground meat. However, 
when this is used take care not to offer 
more than is consumed, because unused 
food spoils and may cause disease. 

. . . 

Deer-hair bugs used in surface fishing 
for bass give far better service and 
catch more fish if treated with liquid 
iry-fly dressing before being used. A 
good mixture for warm weather is 2 oz. 
paraffin dissolved in 6 fluid oz. carbon 
tetrachloride; for cool weather use the 
same quantity of wax in 8 oz. of fluid. 
Just dip the bugs in the liquid, then let 
them dry out. Bugs treated will re- 
sist getting water-soaked for some time. 

Eels principally nocturnal crea- 
tures, but occasionally feed in the day- 
‘ume when the water is dirty or the day 
lark or rainy. When on the feed they 
will take any meat bait offered them, 
neluding minnows, cut bait, pieces of 
beef, lamb, liver, or any other flesh. 
Von't risk good tackle on eels. Fish for 
‘hem with strong, coarse line which you 

€ for no other purpose. 


foods as 


SO 


are 


Don't cuss the brush, the windfalls, and 


fe snags you find in your favorite 
stream. It wouldn’t be your favorite fish- 
ing place if they weren't there—fish re- 
julre plenty of cover. When the natural 

ver removed the angler, of course, 
finds easier to get at the fish, but it 
‘sO Causes the fish to leave for more 

litable environment.—R. B. 
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We can all resume our established 
American way of living, enjoying 
the privileges that are the birth- 
right of all. . . especially to spend 


as we like it. Now, we are striving to reestablish and maintain these rights 


| 

} : 3 

| our leisure time when, where and 
} 


and are working hard for a quick return 
to carefree days of fishing. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Bronson and Coxe reels are not avail- 
able for the duration as our entire facility 
and personnel are 100% engaged in 
supplying material for our fighting serv- 
ice forces. 








Dr boxe Deveson 
BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


BRONSON, MICHIGAN 








Waterproof, shockproof, anti-magnetic, ra- 
dium dial and hands, unbreakable crystol, 
precision tested, sweep second hand. 


oF 121—15 jewels, stainless steel $39.75 


No. UL 212—17 jewels, 


wots stainless steel $4250 
No. UL 330— 17 


pe jewels, all stainless $59.75 


POSTPAIO FEO. TAX INCL 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet “UL"’ 


BELL WATCH COMPANY 


Time and Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


@ MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY Fiiito 





There’s no finer way than the American 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
Used Late Issue Gos Mask Bags 49 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) 3.00 


SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHEELS with Axies, 56°’ High, 

Weight Per Pair With Axle, 322 LBS., $37.50 

Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor 

& Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10¢ 
| for 32-page catalog returned with first order 
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Free Fall Catalog 


Just Off the Press 


! Hunting Footwear Clothing 
j } other ther and canvas special 
of o facture for Camp- 
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L. L. Bean, Inc. 
Freeport 116, Maine 











“A Chest X-ray—In War, a Patriotic Duty—In 
Peace, Plain Common Sense’”’ 
the 1944 Early Diagnosis 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association. 


is the slogan of 
Campaign of the 





GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around bootin the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
e boot; easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
Ankie scrap holds boot in place, and also 







acts as ankle support 
ACCEPT NO IMITA TIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Seuvage only by writing for measure biank 
and Footwear Catalog 


GOKEY COMPANY 





Dept.iS St. Paul, Minnesota 














1M GOING TO DO 
SOME PFAL 


HUNTING, 


TS 


The First Thing 
After the War .. 


Impartial surveys indicate that 
the first thing most soldiers 
want to do after the war is to 
go on a real hunting or fishing 
trip —for pleasure. And weary 
war workers will want to go— 


too. 


Our armed forces are accus- 
tomed to the best in clothing 
and equipment. Many new 
cloths and fabrics have been 
developed by the Army, such 
as “Mountain Cloth” suits for 
mountain troops and special 


Tackle Twiil for paratroopers. 


Much of DUXBAK’s produc- 
tion is now going to war work- 
ers. But as soon as priorities 
permit and cloths are available, 
DUXBAK will be ready to of- 
fer a finer line than ever, with 
smart new styles and improved 


materials. 


UTI uxba Ge 


TRADE MARK 





UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes Street, Utica 4, N.Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








Why Fishermen Leave Home 
Continued from page 17) 


| 

|light played tag with shadows among 
| the trees. Coyotes began their evening 
song. 

“Have any 
asked. 

“That way is up,” said Glen, pointing 
to the silver ribbon of the falls where 
starlight caught it against the dark hills. 

“Well,” I said, “thank the Lord we're 
not lost.” 

During the night a horde of ambitious 
mice ate nearly all our bread. Enough 
was salvaged for breakfast, and a lunch. 
We should have been dismayed, but 
weren’t. Bread is dry stuff. 

“We can always eat fish,” Glen said 
cheerfully. 

The sunrise was still a banner of gold 
over the crags when we shouldered our 
packs. Climbing was hard. We mean- 
dered to the left, avoiding cliffs. A wide 
ledge seemed to offer a good route, and 
we scrambled up to it. 

“Look here!” said Glen. 
been a trail at one time or 
There's a blaze.” 

We followed the faint path around a 
rocky shoulder—and then, abruptly, the 
ledge ended in a sheer drop. But start- 
ing at our feet and extending up over 
the cliff above, was an ancient and 
rickety ladder, made of poles and split- 
cedar steps. The poles looked rotten, 
and the nails were streaks of rust. 

“Can’t see where it goes,” said Glen. 
“The thing might run up there for a 
mile.” 

“Right,” I said. 

“And if it breaks, chances are you'd 


idea where we are?” I 


“This has 
another. 


miss this ledge and fall a couple of 
hundred feet,” Glen continued. 
“Exactly,” I said. 
“Well,” said Glen, “I'll go first, and 


you wait until I holler before you start 
up.” 

Some time later, after climbing not 
one but three ladders—none of them 
more than fifty feet long—and by various 
other means ascending the most awful 
trail ever devised by a man, we passed 
a tumbled-down cabin and a black pros- 
pector’s tunnel dug into the rock. The 
trail continued. We followed. 

A little before noon we came over the 
top into a basin rimmed on three sides 
by nearly perpendicular cliffs of bare 
rock. It held a dark silver oval of water, 
with two glaciers reaching from _ its 
shores halfway to the peaks above. 

Great bowlders stuck up everywhere, 
like plums in a pudding. Gnarled trees 
grew where they could, bent and twisted 
from the weight of winter snows. The 
rumble of falling rock sounded from a 
distant pinnacle. 

“Can you pray?” 

“Nope,” I said. 

“Pray anyhow, because if there aren't 
fish in that puddle, you’re going to be 
eating pine cones before we get out of 
here.” 

Our lines arched over the water like 
thin long whips. The flies floated high, 
dancing on the light ripple. There was 
never a rise or a sign of life. We tried 


asked Glen. 


Brown Hackles, Gray Hackles, Royal 
Coachmen, Red Ants. Then we shifted 
to bucktails, fishing them wet. Not a 
rise. 

“This is getting serious,” said Glen. 


He tied on a small nickel spinner, and 


weighted the leader with a couple of 
shot. Without visible shame he pro- 
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STOP SWEARING 
AT DULL BLADES 





HONES as well as strops 


Stropping alone won't put a mew edge on a 
razor blade. First you have to do what a 
barber does—hone it. Allegro both hones and 
strops double-edge blades. You simply slip 
the blade into the holder and stroke it a few 
times on the honing stone, then on the strop- 
ping device. It takes but 30 seconds. The 
blade cuts your beard with new ease, because 
it has a truly professional edge. 

Allegro not only saves money, but pays for 
itself in better shaves. Made in Switzerland 
Allegro has thousands of satisfied users both 
here and abroad. Built to last a life-time 
$6.50 at leading cutlery stores. If not avail- 
able locally, we send postpaid on receipt of 
$6.50. 

Graef & Schmidt, Inc., Dept. 39, 381 4th Ave., NewYork 16, N.Y 


SSFS2 
GET man 


STAY OUT! 
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Smoker's 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


It takes Country Doctor’s extraordinary blending 

experience, skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 

and a perfect moistening agent—all these three to- 

gether—to get rid of bite and burn and to create such 

unbelievable, harmonious, satisfying effects—in puff 

after puff... Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture! 
You’ll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Vibe Mixture 








PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Phi 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N 
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Jitterbug Gets Big One 
For Maynard! 


“I was fishing with Pharmacist’s Mate Carey Bufkin at Lake 
Smith, Norfolk, Va. We had taken several nice bass and other fish 
in the late afternoon on your Frog Jitterbugs. About 7:30 
evening, I hooked this largemouth bass on a Jitterbug. Other fisher- 
men stopped fishing when they saw it break water. A dead silence 
ensued until the fish was whipped down and landed. It weighed 
91/, Ibs., was 2514” long and 20” in girth. It had a very broad 
back and good lines without the potbelly usually found on large 





Write for Literature on Jitterbug, 
famous surface bait, and my popular 
family of Hawaiian Wigglers. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 429 North Street, Akron, Ohio 


in the 


bass in 
this lo- 
cality.’’ 
— May- 
nard D. 
West, 
Granby 
St., Nor- 
folk, Va. 





Maynard West, Norfolk, Va., Pharmacist, with his 91/-lb. 


bass caught on a Fi 


ge Jitterbug 





duced a tobacco can full of damp moss 
and worms. 

Glen threaded a worm on behind the 
spinner, with damning deftness He 
cast about forty feet, to the side of a 
mountainous bowlder in deep water, and 
let the spinner sink. It made a shining 
silver streak as he brought it slowly in. 


“Hah!” he grunted, excitement mak- 
ing his voice bounce. 
His reel was clattering, and the rod 


arched taut. Whatever he had was not 
making a surface show. The fish bored 
deep, in powerful rushes. As he came 
closer we could see him desperately 
lunging from side to side in the glass- 
clear water. It was no silvery rainbow. 
This fish was black-spotted and golden. 
And it was big! 

He came to the surface in a thrashing 
leap. Down for the depths he whizzed 
again, like a golden streak. Glen’s rod 
warped over like a barrel hoop 

The unending pressure of split bam- 
boo brought the cutthroat in at last. 
Glen netted him, three pounds of gasp- 
ing Montana blackspot. He killed the 
fish and removed his worm hook 

I cleared my throat apologetically. 
“Say, would you mind lending me a 
spinner and a few of those worms?” 


E CAUGHT eighteen trout, releas 

ing most of them. The largest, 
landed just at dark, weighed close to 
five pounds. We built a fire, stuffed 
urselves gloriously with fish and bacon, 
and contemplated the black crags tower- 
Ing against a starlit sky. 





“Fishermen,” said Glen, “live practical- 


forever.” He puffed on his pipe. 
Their minds are simple, and their 
hearts stay young.” 
_ “This would be a nice place to live 
forever,” I agreed; “it’s why fishermen 


‘eave home. 
me. We'll 
mornir 


But my family would miss 
have to start out in the 


We leaned on our elbows and smoked 
ind looked out over the dark lake, 
‘listening to night sounds. The fire was 
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warm against us, but there was a smell 


of glacial ice in the air. A fir cone 
thumped to the ground. 

Glen turned to me with a frown. “I’m 
worried.” 

“About those ladders?” 

“No!” he snorted. “I was just think- 
ing we might not be able to find this 
place again when we come back 


week.” 


Attaching Leader to Fly Line 


VERY fisherman I know uses either 

one of two methods for attaching his 
leader to the fly line. He ties a knot at 
the end of the line and then attaches 
the leader, or else forms a permanent 
loop at the end of the line and attaches 
the leader to this loop. 

The regular gut leader, which 
quires soaking before use, almost 
to be detachable. Nylon leaders, 
ever, need no soaking before use, and 
are so nearly indestructible that it’s 
feasible to attach them permanently to 
the line. Here’s how to do it 

Jab a straight pin up the end of your 
line about 4 in., and bring the pin point 
out at the side of the line. (Do not use a 
needle; its taper will make your work 
harder.) Then, with a razor blade, cut a 
sharp point on the leader. Withdraw 
the pin, and insert the leader in the hole 
you've made in the line, pulling the point 
of the leader out the side of the line. 

Next, make two pinholes right through 
the line, one %% in. above the point where 


re- 
has 
how- 


the leader came out, the other \% in 
farther up. Run the leader through 
these two holes (like a sewing stitch), 


then tie a small knot at the end of the 
leader to prevent it from slipping out. 
Wind silk thread around the joint, and 
varnish it. Your leader is now attached 
to the line without any bulky knot or 
loop to interfere when casting. 

I use a 9 or 10-ft. leader. If, however, 
a longer leader is wanted you will find 
that it too will slip through the rod 
guides without catching.— Ma. J. Kelle 
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How to enjoy starched 
collar neatness and soft 
collar comfort 





The answer is 
SPIFFY —the in- 
visible collar stay 
with theself-adjustingsprings. Smooths 
away wrinkles and collar curl—holds 
down the points— keeps a fellow looking 
neat, smart and trim the whole day long. 


19 Million Sold to Servicemen! 


It’s a ‘‘Must” with the boys in khaki 
... they’re easy to mail. Why not send 
two or three to your man in the service! 

Every man should have three or four 
—25¢ and more at men’s stores 
every where. 


" a 
YouFEY COLLAR STAYS 


CREST SPECIALTY CO., 663 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 














ROUND-BOTTOM 
UTILITY BOAT 


VEN though you can’t judge a boat 
solely by whether it has a round, 
flat, or V-bottom, the shape of the 
bottom does have a lot to do with 
the price you will pay for the boat or the 
cost and labor of building it yourself. 
Flat bottom. Were it not for the sim- 
plicity of construction which this type of 
bottom makes possible, many of us would 
have to go boatless. Anybody who is 
handy with common tools can build a 
flat bottom, and often with the lower 
priced grades of lumber. Build or buy 
this type if you want the most boat for 
the least money or effort, but remember 
that it must be properly designed just 
as the more complicated types must be. 
Common examples of flat bottoms are 
the skiff, the john or jack boat, the scow 
or houseboat, the shapely garvey, and 
the flat-bottom pram. All these hulls are 
characterized by simplicity of construc- 
tion, and all are roomy and fairly stable. 
Because they're usually heavily built, 
they withstand a lot of use and abuse. 
The skiff, when fitted with powe: 
(either outboard or, in large boats, i: 
board) is comparatively slow—8 miles an 
hour is about its top speed even with a 
powerful engine. It squats badly astern 
as speed is increased, and pounds when 
running into sizable waves. Its appear 
ance may run from poor to fairly good, 


depending on the designer. The sides 
should have some flare, freeboard or 
height above water should be low, and 


the sheer or gunwale line should run in 
a graceful curve from a fairly high bow 
down to a low point aft of amidships, 
then rise slightly to the stern. The bow 
should have some rake and a little curve, 
and the transom be flared pleasingly out- 
board. Beam and weight should be kept 
down to avoid an aspect of clumsiness 
and to have the boat drive or row easily. 


Skiffs longer than 14 ft. are often too 
unwieldy, even though their increased 


seating capacity may be desired. 

A well designed scow has some tuck 
at both ends. On a 24-ft. houseboat, for 
example, the after 3 ft. and the forward 
6 ft. of bottom come up in a definite rise 






istinct Hull Types 


laid lengthwise, but this calls for ger 


to well above the water, giving shallower, 
better-looking ends. These lines are often 
straight, but they may be rounded, with- 
out complicating the job of building, to 
enhance their appearance. Also, giving 
the gunwale some sheer so it is slightly 
higher at the bow, tends to relieve the 
boxlike look. 

Reduce the length of the scow to, 
say, 14 or 16 ft. make the beam nar- 
rower in proportion to the length, and 
make the hull about as light as a skiff, 
and you have the crudest form of john 
boat. For more style, retain the square 
bow and stern but narrow the ends a 
bit; thus giving the sides some flare and 
adding a curved sheer. 

Bring the flat bottom up in a 
graceful sweep forward to give 
an overhanging spoon bow, and 
vou have a garvey a 
known model but one with 
many advantages in sheltered 
waters. Quite high speeds can 
be attained with a well-designed 
garvey. In fact, if a_ fellow 


little a 





lumberand bottomcross f1 
thereby discounting the low-cost 
tage of the flat bottom. 
plywood is used as 
framing is needed to 

V-bottom. 


ar s 


prevent bucklin 


pensive or costly, depending on the par 


ticular model. Generally speaking, th 
heavier the construction the simpler the 
job. Heavily built dead-rise boats ar 


almost as simple as the flat bottom, sinc 
the need fo 


they usually get around 
bottom framing by means of heavy 
tom planking laid crosswise 01 the 
ide of the keel out to the chines 





—— ‘i 
wants a low-cost, small (say, i —— 
24-ft.) inboard-powered cabin a ——— “ 
cruiser for use in shallow water —_— = 


a garvey would be ideal-~-per- 
haps with the propeller turning 
in a properly designed tunnel 
astern so as to further reduce the draft 

The short, rather beamy pram is found 
with three bottoms-—-flat, semi-V and 
round—but all types have the character- 
istic snub nose. Here again the flat 
bottom is the easiest and cheapest to 
build. While not quite as handsome 
the others, its good stability and carry 
ing capacity for its short length make 
t a very handy boat. 

Perhaps 90 percent of the flat-bottom 
hulls have the bottom planking laid 
crosswise. Since these planks are usually 
heavier than the side planking, there is 
no necessity for bottom framing, excepi 
in very large boats which may need a 
couple of fore and aft stringers or siste: 
Some well-built bottoms ai 


as 


keelsons 


FLAT-BOTTOM SKIFF 
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V-BOTTOM, FAST OUTBOARD RUNABOUT 


But run the planking lengthwis« 
mmediately complicates the job 


the skiff. And reduce the weight of 
planking, sides, and framework in ord 
to make a fast speed boat, and still I 
time and money are involved. Extra cart 


must go into both design and construc 


tion. Since you can’t depend on the 
weight of members for strength, good 
materials must be used and every int 


and fastening made perfectly. Particu 
lar care must go into joining the botton 


to the sides; chine members should be 
rabbeted to protect adjoining edges ol 
ide and bottom planking. 

If you want a little extra spe 

re willing to spend more time in 

ng, and perhaps in experimenting er 
re several variations of the V-bott 
you can use. For instance, you mignhi 


round the bottom frames from ch 
chine to form an arc, as found in som 
sailing models. This doesn’t complicat 
the job greatly, provided the boat isn 
too large or the arc too great 


Somewhat more difficult is inverting 
the V of the bottom and giving the set 
tions some hollow, on the order of th 
patented square-bow sea-sled hull. Th 
advantage here, I suppose, is the tw 
point suspension given by the narrow 


sharp hulls with a cushion of air bet wet 
to carry some of the weight 

For still another form of two-point su 
pension, put a step in a semi-V bi n 


Of course, whe! 
planking, ross 


This and the semi-V-botton 
can be hard or easy to build, fairly inex 


Cees 

















when 


ross 


‘ling 
ttom 
nex- 
par- 
the 

er the 
are 
ince 
d for 
bot- 
ther 


f the 
The 
two 


tween 


sus 


this brings us to the new, patented, 
three-point-suspension bottom for ultra- 
fast hulls, best described as a sharp-bow, 
spoon-nose model, with flat bottom and 


) beveled chines aft, and each side forward 





fitted with a sponson chine to give air 
lift and less bottom pressure. 
Modifications like these are only for 
the man who wants that split second of 
extra speed that may mean winning a 
race. All experimenting, however, brings 
development, and we are indebted to the 


racing fraternity for many of the fea- 


s which make our general-purpose 
hulls as fast and versatile as they are 


One last word on the V-bottom. If you 
linking of using plywood, don't 
im:gine you can build a regular frame 
ind simply cover it with plywood in- 
stead of planks. There is invariably a 
compound curve involved that militates 
against this. Plywood can readily be 
mice to take one curve, but a two-way 
curve is another thing. Just try bending 

piece of cardboard two ways at the 
same time and you'll understand. If you 
want to use plywood. , et a design which 
pecifies it. 

Round Bottom. This type has had less 
development than the V-bottom and has 
lost favor with speed enthusiasts. Com- 
paratively few round bottoms are built 
by amateurs, since they require far more 
exacting work than the flat or V-bottom. 
Correct hull shape is mighty difficult to 
irrive at, due to the fact that the de- 
signer ts hard put to specify exact 
shapes for building molds, and the 
uilder in turn finds it tough to follow 
them. Then the necessary bending of 
vibs or frame demands special facilities, 
good material, and a high order of work- 
manship. Planking is also difficult, since 
except, perhaps, in canvas-covered con- 
struction) the shape of each plank must 
be predetermined. 

Commercial builders, however, find a 
ready market for round-bottom boats, 
despite the high prices they must ask. 
Such boats are invariably made of good 
materials and are sturdy and satisfac- 
torr. Round bottoms are excellent for 

noes, car-top and _  ultra-lightweight 
portable boats, and large cabin sail boats 
ind power cruisers.—J. A. Emmett. 


Boats for Railbird Shooting 


OATS used for shooting railbirds must 

be pushed through thick lily pads and 
fields of wild oats, in shallow water. In 
fact, in most places where these migrat- 
ing birds congregate to feed on their way 
south—such as the marshes on the upper 
Patuxent River in Maryland—the water 
is sO very shallow the boats must go 
- on the rising tide and leave with the 
ebb 

This has resulted in the development 
falong slender boat with a pointed or 
very narrow stern, and a sharp bow 
that raises from 3 to 6 in. out of the 
water even when the boat is loaded— 
with the guide or pushér standing on 
the deep seat astern and the shooter 
Well forward. 

These slim shallow hulls are bound to 
be unstable, and to shoot from a stand- 
ing position calls for expert balancing 
- well as marksmanship. Finding the 
fallen railbird is often another problem. 
Most guides, though, from years of ex- 
perience, are past masters at marking 
with their eyes the exact spot where the 
ord fell—_J. A. E. 
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% Durned ef | ain't! They come back 
from furrin' places—privates an’ en- 
signs an’ captains—an' say, "Show us 
where they're bitin’, Ned!" Seems like 
it kinda rests 'em to be fishin’. 

So | takes ‘em out—in a rowboai! | got 
so danged many callouses | could sell 
my hide for shoe leather, but NEP- 
TUNES are needed elsewhere for a 
spell. They don't give medals for blis- 
ters, but Maude—that's my woman— 
calls me an honorary “M. P.” 


_ 


MORE POWER 


for the Boys in Service 


* Wherever there are boats, barges, men and 
materiel to be moved, there you will find new 
NEPTUNES, improved beyond comprehension for 


the needs of war. 


NEPTUNE snozore 


OF TOMORROW 







Wherever there is ease, comfort and good 
fishing in the days to come, there you 
will also find NEPTUNES—perfected for 


war, perfect for peace. 
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“MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, Ine. 
MUNCIE, §t*tnNODOILANA, U. S. A. 


Copyright 1944, Muncie Gear Works, Inc 
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UTBOARD MOTOR 


2633 TWENTY-SEVENTH AVENUE SOUTH, DEPT. F-5 MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 
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RBEVER WACTORY 
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If Carp Had Legs 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Just because you spear ’em you don’t 
have to dress ‘em. You can always give 
‘em away. What’s the idea?” 

“The Kent League spearing crew,” Al 
announced, “is going to have a smoked- 
carp smoker.” 

And it turned out that was the simple 
truth. The gang had set out to dress ten 
of the fish, turn them over to a local 
market for smoking, and stage a party 
with rye bread and dill pickles and all 
the trimmings the next week to wind up 
the spearing season in proper style. 
“And you're invited,” Al finished. 

I took a wary look at the butchered 
carp and swallowed a couple of times 
and said sure, I'd be there. At that point 
Ward Hecker looked up from the job of 
cutting dorsal fins out of twenty-five 
pounds of short-nosed salmon. Ward’s a 
veteran and enthusiastic spear wielder. 
“You can come,” he announced, “on con- 
dition you go spearing with us next 
Wednesday night. That’s the last night 
of the year, and we want to know wheth- 
er you Can spear carp as well as eat ’em.” 

I accepted that time without swallow- 
ing. 

I was brought up on a sluggish, mud- 
bottomed stream by the name of Buck- 
horn creek, in the hill country of south- 
eastern Michigan. When I was a kid, 
jack-light spearing parties for dogfish, 
bullheads, and other fish were a regular 
part of the warm windless evenings of 
early spring. I still recall the fun and 
excitement of those April nights—the 
peepers calling in the marshes, the red 
flare of the gasoline jack against the 
dark sky, the plume of greasy smoke 
in our eyes as we stood braced in the 
bow of the old skiff, the fighting, smash- 
ing tactics of a big dogfish when the 
long tines went home. 

I hadn’t done any jack-light spearing 
in thirty years, and I wanted to try it 
again. I was curious to see whether it 
held the old thrill, whether it was as 
much fun as I remembered. 

Ward promised to save a place for me 
in his boat, along with his partner, Bud 
Warren, and I agreed to be on hand an 


hour before dark. “And don’t forget 
your mosquito dope,” was the final 
warning. 

A light wind still rippled the surface 
of Reeds Lake when we shoved away 
from the dock that next Wednesday 
night. But the western sky hinted the 


wind might die away as dusk came on. 
You need a still night for jack-light 
spearing. The lightest breeze makes it 
difficult to identify your fish or to spear 
with sufficient accuracy. 

There were a dozen boats in the Kent 
League party that night. As dusk began 
to deepen over the lake their lights came 
on one by one along the shore, until the 
whole prod fleet was lighted and at 
work. But I looked in vain for the red 
flare of an old-time jack. Modern spear- 
ing is done under the brilliant white 
light of a gasoline or electric lantern 
backed with a big tin reflector. Such 
a rig throws as good a light the 
old jacks I remember, or maybe better, 
it’s a lot picturesque and I 


as 


less 


| missed the ruddy glow against the night 


sky and the black smoke in my eyes. 
As darkness descended the wind died 
until the surface of the lake lay as 
smooth and unruffled as a sheet of glass. 
And the darker it grew the better we 
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»MARXMAN>| 


FOR MEN OF 4C7/0N | 


MARXMAN PIPES evse 
the tension... the strain 
of battle, the breakneck 
pace in the office ond 
factory. Men of action 
everywhere depend on 
MARXMAN PIPES to re. 
lax...tolighten the load! 





Enjoy the smoothness, the mellowness, 
the cool and satisfying sweetness of 
a MARXMAN. Every pipe is bench- 
made by expert craftsmen from thor- 
oughly aged, selected briars. There's 
ao MARXMAN PIPE for every taste— 
all the popular styles and also many 
exclusive shapes. Look 


for »MARXMAN> on 
the next pipe you buy. 








MOROCCO 
Featherweight at 


$250 







MEL-O BRIAR 


Famous Pipes ot 


SUPER BRIAR 


Rare Grains at 


$500 


AT FINE STORES— EVERYWHERE 


»MARXMAN> 


27 W. 24th Street, New York City 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, =1mp 
than vou ever dreamed shaving could be. 

blade action, new type one-piece razor head 
tifie balance — these assure vou effortless, ! 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor insta! 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy sha’ 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, LO blade 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade”™ smoot 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving 


Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.0.D-> 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.1). 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONS 
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160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say many 
of these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge 
that cancer can, in many cases, be 
cured. Enlist today in your local 
unit of the Women’s Field Army. 


In the Metropolitan Area, ad- 
dress the New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 


THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 





could see the shallow, underwater world 
along the section of shore we had picked 
to patrol 

The way the light uncovers the mys- 
teries of the lake bottom is likely the 
biggest fascination about this brand of 
fishing. A good jack illuminates a circle 
fifteen or twenty feet across and pene- 
trates the water to a depth of five or six 
feet. Within that magic circle logs, rocks, 
weeds, the spawning beds of fish, and 
every other object on the bottem is as 
plainly visible as if the lake had been 
suddenly drained The long slender 
stems of lily pads make graceful black 
shadows, the water moss is as soft and 
thick as a dull green carpet, and fish 
of every kind and size come into sight 
as if in a big acquarium tank, as the 
boat is paddled slowly along 

As things turned out, we hadn't picked 
the best night of the year for our kind 
of spearing. Carp and dogfish and gars 
weren't “laying up” in any great abun- 
dance. 

Ward insisted on taking the paddle at 
the outset. We cruised along for half an 
hour without seeing anything more en- 
couraging than a few minnows, hun- 
dreds of big May flies hatching at the 
top of the water, and an endless horde 
of moths, millers, June bugs, and as- 
sorted other insects that formed a cloud 
like a snowstorm ahead of the skiff and 
flew sizzling into the gasoline lantern 
in a steady stream 

The mosquitoes we couldn’t see, but 
they were there and they made their 
presence known from the time we left 
the dock until the night was ended. 
And all through the evening from the 
amusement park the music of the merry- 
go-round and the clatter and yells from 
the roller coaster came floating across 
the water. It was a strange setting for 
a spearing party 

At the end of the first half hour the 


|color was pretty well gone from the 
| western sky and it was getting dark 


enough for good results. We began to 





If the pressure of war work is too 
|great, and you can’t go hunting— 


BUY A LICENSE ANYWAY! 


| It will be your badge of sportsmanship. 
It will show that you are helping 
| in the vital work of conservation! 





|see fish. A few at first, then whole 
|schools of ’em. Bluegills lay over their 
|spawning beds in the shallows by the 
dozens, and every few minutes the light 
would pick up a bigger bed with a black 
bass on watch above it. Most of the bass 
were of medium size, but now and then 
we jumped a lusty three-pounder and I 
could feel my fingers itching on the 
spear shaft. 

Crappies and perch hunted the thick- 
ets of rushes, and now and then a broad- 
|snouted bullhead ambled by, cruising 
| close to the bottom. The bulk of the fish 
paid no attention to the light that 
flooded the water around them with its 
sudden white brilliance. Most of the 
bass went on with their nest guarding 
and the bullheads didn’t flick a fin. 
But here and there one took alarm and 
flashed off into the dark depths beyond 
reach of the jack. And suddenly from 
the shadows of the reeds close to shore 
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All Outdoor Men 





prize a genuine 


PENDLETON 


@ The rugged strength and 








sturdiness of Pendleton Shirts 
defy wind, wear and weather. 
The wool is our own! We 
dye, spin and weave it. It is 
virgin wool, new, live, vigorous 
... America’s finest! From our 
western looms... these rich, 
staunch fabrics are superbly 


tailored for action,for freedom, 


for comfort.... At America’s 
better stores... $6.75 to $10. 





Shi 


(Pp 


FAMED FOR 


Fine Wookns. 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, PORTLAND 7 OREGON 











“A Thing of Beauty 
AND A 
csmoxins) Joy Forever! ss 


Just as fine embroidery deserves fine 
linen, so fine pipe craftsmanship de- 
serves fine briar! 


Thereisnosubstitute forimported briar 
from the Mediterranean region. Sothat’s 
the material we give the master pipe- 
makers of LHS to work with—that and 
solid rubber bits, sterling silver bands, 
and years of pipe-making ‘‘know how’’ 


Smooth and Antique 
Finish... many hand- 
some models, each 
one numbered, reg- 
istered and guar- 
anteed by LHS. 


No. 12 
Golf Model 





STERNGREST 


Weselect briarof rare grain andbeauty, 
-eirele it with. solid gold, and offer the 
"ing who want own, ong 73 
own, an 
five, the 8 ultimate in pipes. 7 
Al good pipe dealers carry LHS famous pipes 
“he INC,, Stern Bidg., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 





pipe and smoke it. or 


Put this in your ques 


I saw a heavy shape come shooting out 
toward the boat. The first split-second | 
glimpse told me we had raised a big | 
carp at last. 


He was carrying mail for delivery a| 


long way off, that carp was. 
the bow, directly behind the jack, cover- 
ing the left side of the boat. I was 
braced just back of him, watching on 
the right. The carp was on my side, 
coming like a streak, caught in shoal 
water by the light and putting every- 
thing he had into a fast getaway. I had 
no time to get set. As he darted into 
the black shadow of the boat I reached 
for him with a quick thrust and felt the 
spear bite into something heavy and 
alive. Then the shaft was twisting and 
shaking in my hands, and from the feel 
of it I knew I had connected too far back 
to hold the fish. The fracas lasted about 
three seconds. Then the carp was gone 
and I was feeling about the way you 
feel when you raise a big tackle-busting 
rainbow and fail to set the hook. 

“They travel fast,” Bud commented 
dryly. On the heels of his words he spun 
half around and the boat lurched and 
all but threw me over the side. Out of 
the tail of my eye I saw a big fish away 
off at the edge of the circle of light. Bud 
lunged with the spear and there was a 
savage flurry in the water and the spear 
handle was shaking like an arrow that 
has gone home in bone. 

3ud had scored a bullseye. His heavy 
spear was bedded in the thick bulk 
of the fish just back of the head. He 
pinned the carp on the bottom and held 
him there. A cloud of mud rolled up and 
I couldn’t see what was happening, but 
the spear shaft told me the fish was tak- 
ing the count. When the fight was gone 
out of him Bud lifted him aboard. We 
guessed his weight at twenty pounds. 

Bud and Ward changed places after 
that and Ward put me in the front posi- 
tion. We drifted along for a while, pass- 
ing up enough game fish to have filled 
a small tub. It began to look as if the 
rest of the Reeds Lake carp population 
had gone into retirement for the sum- 
mer. 

“Let’s move out beyond the rushes 
and try for gars,” Ward suggested. 
“They're likely to be on the prowl in 
deep water on a warm night like this.” 


As Bud swung the boat away from 
shore the weed-strewn bottom gave 
place to the gray-green murk of deep 


water. We were 100 feet beyond the 
rushes, and I was reaching for a mos- 


quito that was sinking a wildcat well 
between my shoulder blades, when I saw 
fish. 

There were two of ’em, four or five 


feet down in the greenish depths. They 
were the color of a piece of weathered 
fence rail and about the same shape, 
and their long evil snouts betrayed them 
instantly for a pair of gars. 

I suppose they were a lady gar and 
a gentleman gar, enjoying the warm 
June weather. At least they acted that 
way. They were moving in a lazy circle, 
following one another nose to tail. But 
whatever they had in mind I interrupted. 

I let the spear slide into the water 
without a sound and felt the shaft run 
through my hands until I knew the tines 
were poised no more than a foot above 
the nearest gar. The two fish were 
hidden in the black shadow of the boat 
by that time and I struck by guess. I 
drove with a hard, sharp thrust and felt 
a shock of solid resistance against the 
spear. Then the gar was telegraphing 
his body blows up the handle, pounding 
them into my wrists and arms, and I 
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ONLY AT YOUR DEALER 


WARM TOES IN FOX RIVER HOSE 


FOX RIVER SOGKS 


WOOL LUMBERMAN’S & ATHLETIC SOCKS 





FOX RIVER VALLEY KNITTING CO + APPLETON - 





RUBBER BOATS! 





Co. and } 
catch taken in collapsible rubber 1} 


Charlie Helin of Helin Tackle 


collapsible boats hold f 

» seven men. Deflated they 
eas sily carried light portable carrying ca 
ibout the size of a suitcase weighing only 2( 
to 45 pounds. Ideal for campers, fisher 


I he se portable 


pack int 


duck hunters, yacht tenders, swimming p 

and summer homes. Originally costing f1 
two to five hundred dollars each they rep 
sent a sensational bargain at my price N 
low prices are $74.50 for new unused tw 


complete with oars and pump 
carrying case, $94.50 for four-man size « 
plete and $119.50 for seven-man siz« 


man size 


plete. Also have a few used but reconditior 
and tested four-man size boats without a: 

sories at $49.50, new two-man size with 
iccessories $59.50 and new seven-man s 
without accessories $99.50 Oars $6.00 | 


pair Inflation pump and adapter $6.0( 
Carrying case $5.00. Quantities limited. O 
der from this ad. Satisfaction guaranteed « 
money back. Write for descriptive folde: 
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knew jack-light spearing was just as 
.d sport for me as it had ever been 
The water was too deep to slug it out 
with him on the bottom. I held him 
where he was until he quit, then lifted 
him over the side. While I freed the 
spear from his long, ugly bulk against a 
boat seat I sensed that Bud was turning 
the skiff, bringing me back over the same 
spot. When I looked back at the water 
the second gar was directly ahead. I 
leaned forward and reached for him and 
had the satisfaction of feeling the spear 
bite hard and deep again. 

We patrolled deep water for another 
fifteen minutes but drew a blank; where- 
upon Bud and Ward voted for another 
turn on the carp grounds. Just as we 
nosed in among the rushes Ward’s hand 
lifted high on the spear shaft and 
flashed down, and the lake fairly ex- 
ploded under the boat. 

A spear handle isn’t so slender as a 
bait rod but it can take a lot of punish- 
ment from a big fish. This carp had 
plenty of weight and he used it all when 
he felt the tines go home. He came 
flailing to the top and all but wrenched 
the spear from Ward's hands. He rolled 
like an awkward pinwheel until he 
twisted free, and then he went for deep 
water like a streak. But three boat 
lengths ahead he stopped and lay on 
the surface, crippled and _ confused, 
threshing around like a trapped beaver. 

Bud drove the skiff ahead with long 
paddle strokes. The carp was literally 
standing on his tail on the water when 
Ward came within range and put the 
spear into him a second time, for keeps. 

“You know,” Ward said solemnly as he 
lifted the fish into the boat, “if they had 
legs it’d be just like spearing wild 
boars!” 

I could see his point. 

A couple of nights after that I sat down 
in a local American Legion hall with the 
members of the Kent League spearing 
gang. There were thirty of us around 
the tables when the kitchen crew car- 
ried in eighty-six pounds of smoked 
carp and all that went with it. 

Mister, that was a feast! We didn’t eat 
the entire lot but we made a good be- 
ginning and what was left went later 
to a local charity that had good use 
for some smoked fish. And everybody in 
the crowd agreed that smoked carp 
tasted very much O.K. 

I've had my share of smoked fish 
salmon and herring, trout and whitefish, 
smelt and chubs. Of the lot I rate the 
bluebacks from the mountain lakes of 
Idaho the best and the lake trout of 
Lake Superior second. The carp de- 
serves a place close behind. I'll admit 
it sounds queer; but try it for yourself 
sometime. 

So far as the Kent League spearing 
crew Is concerned, two bets are safe 
They'll go on waging war against the 
carp and gars and dogfish in Reeds 
Lake as long as is necessary, and next 
season they'll smoke a big share of the 
Carp for home use. That isn’t a bad 
idea for any sportsmen’s club in these 
Gays of meat rationing. 

There’s another good bet, too. Some 
wart evening next spring when the 
S0ats shove away from the dock and the 
Jacks are lighted I’ll be along 

Legs or no legs, carp may not be quite 
‘match for wild boars. But a twenty- 

under on the business end of a five- 
Uned fish prod is excitement enough to 
meet my requirements. Jack-light spear- 
ng t in the same class with dry fly 
but it’s a long way from a dull 
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Corned-Beef Hash 
as served at the 
Stork Club, New York 


2 Pounds corned beef 


4 large, cooked p 


' CUP water 

tatoes 
5 3 ft 

] small Onion ae on 
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BEL BEER 


> good taste in store for you when you order Goebel Beer. 


Available in 7 0z., 12 0z., and 32 oz. bottles. Goebel Brewing Co., Detroit 7, Mich. 



























This “E’ Flag 


to James Heddon’s Sons 


wider. 4 
hit £0 S¢ Ltee/ 


For nearly two years we have not produced 
any fishing tackle as our facilities have been 
used 100% in making vitally needed commu- 
nications equipment for the Signal Corps. 





¢ In the Spirit of 
“GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP” 
We Offer Our Apologies 


In our advertisement published in the 
June issue of the Outdoor magazines, 
we inadvertently made an incorrect 
statement to the effect that in Field & 
Streams's 1943 National Fish Contest, 
in the Northern and Southern Divisions, 
Heddon Baits took more prize winning 
Large Mouth and Small Mouth Bass 
than any other make of lures. A later 
recheck shows that another manufac- 
turer had an equal number of prize- 
winners in these classes. 


NEWS FLASH! 


In the 1943 National Championship 
Fishing Contest conducted by Hunting 
& Fishing in Canada", Heddon Rods or 


Anything which we may be able to do to 
help bring our boys home safely and sooner 
has been and will continue to be our first 
obligation. We will welcome the day when 
you can go to your dealer and again get 
Heddon Rods and Baits. 


“Heddon- Made is Well-Made” 


Heddon 
“Shore-Minnow” 


ec 


(Trade Mark Reg.) 
“See the Ribs” 


Heddon “‘River-Runt-Spook’’ Bait 


James HEDDON’S Sons 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 





Baits won 5 out of 9 Prizes in the Speck- 
led Trout, Muskie, Northern Pike and 
\N Wall-Eye Classes. 
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TRANSPARENT 
MOUTHPIECE 


CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
juices and sediment 









MOUTHPIECE TUBE : * 
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of moisture 
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Patented 






You'll see the difference —You'll taste the difterence—when you smoke 
a Royalfon CROWN... Its patented safeguards eliminate every pipe- 
gripe .. . Its many inbuilt features add up to a guarantee of a clean, 
a pipe—ossurance of constant, unadulterated smoking contentment. 


INC., OZONE PARK, N.Y. 
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The Spring Hole 


(Continued from page 33) 


shadow disturbed the image below 
and I saw them, a great school of tr 
moving from one patch of sunlight 
another. 

For an instant I lost them. The 
found them again, noses into the « 
flow coming from the head of the p 
lying there just as the old man had s 
“fannin’ their fins—waitin’ for a fly. 

I tossed a hemlock cone onto the 
face, and the school exploded and 
water for an instant was white 
spray. But just finding that pool 
worth more than all the trout that vy 
in it. This before me was a visior 
primitive America at its best, this 
what men must have dreamed of w 
they sang, “Thy rocks and rills, 
woods and templed hills,” and I k 
it made no great difference if I n 
flicked a fly. This spot was somet} 
to remember. 


But I was still a trout fishermar 


after a time I scrambled down the led 


and around the edge of the pool t 
sand beach at the upper end. First « 
I put some fresh ferns in the botton 
my creel and hung it on a branch bs 
me so the hampering straps would 
interfere with the work at hand. | 
limbered my rod, looked over the 
book and picked a new No. 12 R 
Coachman, and after a preliminary 
or two sailed it out clear across the 
and let it settle gently just below 
ledge. For a breathless moment it 
there. Then I retrieved it, tried again 


at last stood there all atremble with t! 
fly in my hand waiting for my heart 


stop its pound. 

At last it was quiet and so wa: 
pool. With a prayer I changed the R 
to a tiny 
across to the 


spot where I knew 


school was resting. This time the wat 
went white and half a dozen trout struc 


at once. 
The barb went home and the first ! 
tle was on. 


Black Gnat and flipped 


My trout bored down to t 


I 0] 


the 
lay 


nd 


bottom to reach the rest of the school 


and I could see them scatter. Ther 
came to the surface, broke water, 
skittered clear across to where 
at the beach. 

A swoop of the net and the fish 
mine. I held it to the light and looke 
over as though I had never seen on¢ 
fore. 
trout was different from any I had « 
taken. It had an iridescence and cok 
that trout simply do not 
streams where the sunlight can 
them. The spots on this trout were n 
than crimson; they looked alive 


glowing, and the mottling that went wit 


them was as vivid as the marking 
Lake Superior agate. It does somet! 
to trout to live in deep unbroken shad 
the year around. 

I took twelve trout that 
twelve trout, all as beautiful 
When my basket was full to the bri! 
climbed back to the ledge from wh 
had first seen the pool and just sat t 
watching them rise to hemlock < 
and gnats. 

The lumberjack before me, I refle 
had felt what I felt now. Even th 
he wasn’t a trout fisherman, he 
have had a strain of poetry in his s« 
he wouldn't have remembered. An 
had remembered—twenty years. 

As I worked my way back on the ! 
trail that afternoon I resolved to m 
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grimage once a year to the spring hole 

the Totogatik, to save that spot as a 
sort of benediction to any trout fishing 
I might ever do in the future. I might 
catch as many and even larger trout else- 

ere, but I knew I would never find 
quite such perfection again, never the 
charm of setting I found there that day. 
sut that was many years ago and, like 
old lumberjack, I’ve never been back 
re either; for time does awful things 
to plans and resolutions. And now I won- 
der if it might not be best just to think 
ibout it the way he did and remember it 
the way it used to be. 

You see, a year ago I happened to be 
in the Totogatik country again. This 
time, however, I had not come to fish. I 
had other less important business, but 
as fishermen do whenever they have a 
chance to talk with those in the know, 
I asked a local boy if he’d ever heard of 
the spring hole. It took courage to ask 
that question, for I had my fears and 
knew there had been much lumbering 
going on there, that new roads had been 
cut and the country developed to the 
point where I might not recognize the 
place should I try to find it again. 

“The spring hole?” he repeated. “Why 
yes, I know the spot; used to get some 
nice trout in there before they cut that 
last section of timber.” 

“You mean the big pines and hemlocks 
re all gone?” 

“Yes,” he replied with a laugh, “an out- 
fit moved in there and set up a portable 
mill right at the pool and cut off every 
stick. There were some nice trees in 
there too, some of the biggest that have 
come out in a long time. There's a saw- 
dust pile right where the sand beach 
used to be, and the trout are all gone, 
only chubs and shiners in there now.” 

He must have sensed my disappoint- 
ment for he offered to take me there. 
‘I can drive you right to the spot in half 
an hour,” he said; “there’s a swell truck 
trail all the way in to the mill.” 

I thanked him-—and declined. For I 
shall never go back to the spring hole 
on the Totogatik. I want to remember it 
the way it was on the day of my discov- 
ery and as the old jack found it when he 
was cruising timber many years ago. 


Sculling Floats 


LL along the Atlantic Coast, various 

types of sculling duck floats have 
been developed to meet some specific 
condition. Some are flat-bottomed, to 
simplify construction; others have shal- 
low V-shape bottoms, or are slightly 
rockered or rounded; all are shallow 
draft, in order to pass over rice and 
duck flats. Size varies, but a _ typical 
two-man boat will be about 16 ft. long 
with a 3%-ft. beam. 

There is usually a good-size deck all 
iround—to keep breaking waves out of 
the low-setting hull, and to provide space 
for camouflaging the boat with grass. 
The shooter sits facing forward with his 
feet well up in the bow, his shoulders 
resting on a thwart or back rest. The 
sculler sits or reclines on the floor of 
the remaining cockpit space astern, and 
uses a single oar to propel the boat— 
usually through a hole in the stern. 

Shooting from one of these boats calls 
for practice—you can’t swing far to 
either right or left, and the ducks ap- 
pear to be rising faster and at a steeper 
ingle than when viewed from a blind. 
The usual tendency, until you become 


used to the low reclining position, is to 
overshoot.—J. A. E 
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Weather is part of the secret of Ron 
Merito’s finer flavor...for in the remote 
Puerto Rican mountain valley from 
which this rum comes, the conditions of 
sun, air, soil and water are ideal for rum 
distilling. If you haven't yet tasted a 
cuba libre, daiquiri or rum collins made 
with Ron Merito, you have a delightful 
surprise awaiting you—and prepare for 
compliments from your guests, too! 
There’s a delicious difference in any rum 
drink made with this Puerto Rican rum 
that’s mountain-distilled. 








Availcble Geld Label & White Label. 85 Proof. Write tor recipe booklet. National Distillers Prod. Corp., Dept. D3, P. 0. Box 12, Wall St. Sia., N.Y 











Cougars Wholesale 


After upcrory ttm nem an) 


since it went in the general direction 
dogs were taking. 






& r We stuck to the trail for a couple of 

* — miles, stopping now and then to list ‘ 
We could hear only the sound of the h 
wind in the trees and the grumbling of h 
our dogs in leash who wanted us 
know how much better it would be all v 
around if only we'd turn them loose - 


Then came a pause when we heard that 
sweetest of all music—the tree bark 






























| True, it was way up the valley, but it 9 

meant that our quarry had taken time 

= out. We trotted in that direction with 
—_ Ss hopes high, and anticipating that won- b 
a —S§ C ELECTRIC OUTBOARD MOTORS derful feeling that comes from shining b 
Plan on owning a modern SC Electric Outboard two murderous eyes up a tree. } 
Ca Motor.Quict, dependable, efficient, these motors We approached the tree cautiously so W 
. ? ' k ’ as not to make the big fellow jump be- : 
ao are ideal for trolling with boats up to 16 foot. fore we could put a slug in him. The five- - 
ce ashhig split the darkness nd Vv 
$C BOAT and LUGGAGE TRAILERS there was our cat. We were amazed. It bi 

A dual-purpose trailer for any flat, vee or was a half-grown cougar and the seedi- 
cound-bottom boat up to 18 foot...or with est-looking animal I’ve ever seen in the w 

utility body in place, a 1000- pound luggage woods. He was muddy and looked as 

and equipment carrier, though the whole pack had mussed 

him up. 

\ SC products will be available as soon as civilian production can While Hobbs busied himself in tying 
be resumed. Orders accepted now for early post-war delivery. up the dogs, I kept the light on our spit- be 
oP 24a = ting and uneasy friend. In our excitement il 
; a we never noticed that Lady and two of V 
: ~ > the other dogs had left the tree and were ht 
4 : going up the valley. de 

SILVER CREEK’ PRECISION CORP. Then Hobbs called to me. “The dogs 
are doing some more running. They've Tl 
SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK left only Rebel here.” th 
I figured that a cat so small and dis re 
PRECISION CORP Awarded the Army-Navy “E” for excellence in war production. Now building precision parts for 30 couraged-looking could be shot out of en 
cal. Carbine and Springfield Rifles; 30 and 50 cal. Browning Machine Guns; 20 mm Oerlikon Anti- the tree, and that even if he was only ¢ 
Aircraft Guns; Curtiss P-40 and P-46 Aircraft; Aircraft generators and Sterling Admiralty Engines wounded and came down fighting he in 
couldn’t do much damage. So I squeezed do 
the trigger of the old .30/30, and down ca 
“A Stamp’s a bullet, came the cat. It nearly dropped on its 
A Bond’s a oun, Hobbs, who had something pungent to Ju 
. say about my not waiting until he had n 
Buy them both leashed Rebel and was out of the way tie 
: , . r oo) We could hear the three other dogs | 
Till the War is Won. | running up the valley. The four that rt] 
had been tied up during all the fun were bri 
just about turning cartwheels. We de He 
r cided to shoot the works and let all the is 
IF YOU RE A dogs loose. In a flash they were at 
| baying brassily. sh 
REAL SPORTSMAN While swinging the young cat up int ] 
— the tree with a rope, Hobbs and I specu- see 
YOU'LL WANT | lated as to what the dogs were afte sal 
—— A now. Far up the valley the pack was the 


really pouring it on, some apparently a Ii 
sounding tree, while others seemé¢ 


$ 50 F DS be running a hot trail. We followed d 
* BROWN and MAROON only soon found ourselves in a mass of under- 
STATE COLLAR SIZE brush, windfall trees and swam] We 


turned to the right to get on the hillside 
All Have Average Sleeve Lengths where the going was better. Rounding 


Onilegpole a bend, we came upon Duke and Butch .*y 


They had a cat treed and were surely 
. ; doing a job of keeping him aloft. Butch sur 
i would grab the tree trunk and lite lly ma 





oul * (food) WwW. GRAND 


iis 
aw (* ) 2? an 















o) 4m. lle) ) meh 4 moan, while Duke stayed out a few feet pia 
to make a guard no cat could get away nas 
The fighting millions on the battlefronts  £"°™. ; 4 
h Ca hen a Chest X It was Hobbs’ turn to shoot, I rte 
ave had ches -rays. es “rays leashed the two dogs and dragged them he 
R U N A B Oo U T S A N D are also the order of the day for the off a safe distance. Hobbs hit the cougar, _ 
working millions. but it didn’t drop. Instead, it sort ol ny 
C R U | S E R Ss F R Oo M curled under the limb and hung upside — 
down like a monkey. At last, though, it a 
V4 ‘ fell with a solid thump, and I let the dogs whe 
19 /2 TO 62 loose to “wool” it. nd they aan n lle 
ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— terested. Off thev were a fi: ht D 
MODERN AS TOMORROW WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT vraag oy oth oo oe cee e 
This entirely new type troller gives slower speed 1e rest o 1e@ pack. be 
PRACTICAL AS TODAY | eae mages oun Ses wad cee Gat Se wan That cougar was a big one, and we had ff Well 
no changes to be made— fits in your pocket Fite al a time getting it r -d to a limb. Hobbs war 
NORTH AMERICAN MOTOR MARINE, INC. | See Seem enemwr ss | | N cshen ates fellow. ana he aweat ike © mm 
will send post paid for $1.00 (no stampa). | isarather stout fellow, and he sweat !1K 
610 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. | PETERSON SALES CO. : 
376 WN. E. Lincoln Minneapolis, Minn. | Page 96 OUTDOOR LIFE 
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a boilermaker. The job made me breath- 
le so we took time out to look the big 
eat over. We found that it was an old 
she, and evidently had been having boy 
friends around, just as house tabbies do. 

\fter a rest we were on our way. In 
the first dim light of dawn I could see 
that we had gone up Cow Creek valley 
to quite a height. No longer could we 
hear the dogs, and our feet were getting 
heavy. We stopped by a spring and ate 
our rather mashed sandwiches. There 
was plenty to worry about now. Where 
were the dogs? The rain had stopped, 
and the fog had raised somewhat. How- 
ever, the trees dripped drearily in the 
gray dawn, and despite our success we 
weren't exactly happy. 

How the pack ever circled and got 
below us is a mystery. But our early 
breakfast was interrupted by distant 
baying—and from the direction from 
which we had just come! We were in for 
a tough five-mile trek back. The sun 
arose and only wisps of fog remained. 
We passed our lady cougar and in the 
bright daylight she looked larger and 
tougher than ever. It was clear that 
whatever the pack was running was 
very anxious to stay in this region. Prob- 
ably feline romance, we guessed, for 
when a pack of hounds can’t run a cougar 
out of the immediate country, there must 
be a reason. And after an hour’s circling 
in which the pack seemed about to run 
over us, they treed within a couple of 
hundred yards of where we'd hung the 
dead female. 

The dogs had been having trouble. 
There were two full-grown cougars in 
the tree, and at its base lay our young 
redbone, almost completely dis- 
emboweled. A quick shot from Hobbs’ 
22 pistol ended the hound’s suffering, 
and then we went to work tying up the 
dogs and getting ready for the kill. One 
cat seemed extremely ferocious, lashed 
its great tail incessantly, and it was 
quite likely it would soon leap down 
among the dogs. Finally we had the dogs 
tied up, and I shot the mean-acting cat. 

As he hit the ground with a thud, the 
other cougar leaped out headed for some 
brush. But we were expecting that, and 
Hobbs had four of the dogs loose almost 
is soon as the cat left the tree. The 
cat treed again within 100 yards. We 
shot that one, and our hunt was over. 

Four cougars in one night! “If I hadn't 
seen it all, I wouldn’t have believed it,” 
said Hobbs, and that was the way I felt 
then and feel now. It was the hunt of 
i lifetime, getting lions by the wholesale. 


Waterproof Plywood 
Available 


OME dealers now have small supplies 

of waterproof plywood, obtained from 
surplus and imperfect stocks of the 
Manufacturers and from builders of 
planes and boats. Much of this material 
has defects which prevent its passing 
rigid government tests, but these are 
often only surface deep and do not affect 
the wood’s strength or durability. In 
building small boats with this imperfect 
Plywood you can frequently avoid the 
blemishes by judicious cutting of parts, 
or you can keep them inside the hull 
where they'll hardly be noticeable when 
filled and finished. 
, Doubtless more of this material will 
ve released from time to time, and it’s 
well worth scouting around for if you 
want to do any building with water- 
Proof plywood.—J. A. E. 
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*When hunting, wear your Mido... your arm's 

natural motion will keep it fully wound. It's the 

100% waterproof watch that winds itself. Shock- 

resistant... anti-magnetic...17 jewels. Supply 

limited ... worth waiting for. MULTIFORT 
= SUPER 


Write for illustrated booklet, E94, Mido Watch Co. of America,inc., AUTOMATIC 
565 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.22,N. Y...In Canada, 410 St. Peter St., Montreal. 


MPANY OF AMERICA 

















The Miracle Pipe ~ I Stay Duy 
HAS GONE TO WAR... 
We're sorry your requests for Hollycourt 
Pre-Smoked Pipes can’t be filled today... . But 
Hollycourt, the pipe with the patented groove 


in the bottom of the bowl, will be back. 


That’s a promise. 


FASHIONED BY M. LINKMAN & CO., CHICAGO ta, ILL. 














Tips on Packs and Packing 


T’S fairly easy to pack up the equipment 
you are going to use at a permanent 
camp which is reached by some ordi- 
nary kind of transportation. If you’re 


going in by auto, wagon, train, or boat, 
chances are there'll be plenty of room 
for your stuff, and you won't have to 


worry about some extra pounds or extra 
packing boxes. And since you won’t use 
any of the gear until you reach the camp 
site, no special routine need be followed 
in tying it up. 

You can put your extra clothes in suit- 
cases or in large pasteboard boxes, which 
are just as good when well roped or se- 
cured with straps. Food can be packed 
in wooden boxes or strong cartons—con- 
tainers which can be used as camp cup- 
boards by the addition of a few temporary 
shelves. Eggs can be carried in their 
regular cases or crates, and canned 
goods can be loaded in boxes or sacks. 
A small dressing case makes a good car- 


dle with rope. This concentrates the 
bulky part of your outfit into one bundle 
and, if you have the room to convey it, 
you have saved a lot of time and work. 
The picture changes however when 
you begin to pack for a wilderness trip 
when camps are made and broken fre- 
quently and when an outfit must be 
carried in a canoe or on your back. Be- 
sides the extra protection needed for 
equipment that is moved each day, other 
exactions must be met. The entire outfit 
should be assorted and packed so that 
any item in it, no matter how small, can 
be located without dumping out the other 
bags. Also, all of the bundles should be 
a convenient size and similar in weight; 
then the canoe can be trimmed nicely, 
and fair and equal loads can be assigned 
each camper when a portage is encoun- 
tered. This last point is quite important. 
If not observed, much time may be lost 
and considerable patience exhausted 


ry-all for small personal items and every time you move camp. 

first-aid supplies. Suppose we break down a typical camp- 
What some woodsmen call a “lazy- ing outfit for canoe cruising, and see how 

camper’s pack” can, in some instances, each of its items should be stowed. Packs 

be used to convey tent and a miscellany for cruising are practical for almost 

of equipment. To make such a pack fold every other kind of camping, with the 





exception of trips by horseback. Then 
special containers of heavy duck, leather, 
or fiber are needed to protect the equip- and some 
ment from the terrific wear a pack ani- the cover 
mal can give it. Also, the canoe program 
of packing can be used for short easy 
trips. It is, in fact, advisable because Air 
should the opportunity for a more ad- bag or 
venturous trip occur, you'll have both the up inside. 
experience and the containers to properly mattress can be rolled inside them 
pack for it. carried in a separate bag. Take special 


the tent to about 6x8 ft., lay the folded 
blankets on it, and pile clothing or other 
articles on top. Pull edges of the tent up 
and around the pile, and truss the bun- 


campers pin the bedding t 
so that the bed is practically 
made and ready for use when the bundle 
is unrolled. 
mattresses 
robe can be deflated and rolled 
When used with blankets the 


used with a sleeping 


Tents made of strong heavy cloth do care to protect these rubber articles from 
not require packing in tent bags. Just chafing, from being torn or snagged 
fold the tent into a conveniently sized and from the wear of their own meta 


air valves. A small rubber repail 
should be taken to handle any accid¢ 
puncture. Bedding is usually so bulky 
makes a sizable bundle by itself. C 
garments worn at night like s 
sweater, or underwear can be packed 
with the bedding, but not much els¢ 
The food supply is probably the hard- 


roll or bundle and secure it with two 
ropes or straps. If the tent has a perma- 
nent floor, the tent should be folded in- 
side it. Lay this bundle in the canoe with 
a smooth surface up so rain will run off 
and not collect in pockets and folds and 
eventually soak in the cloth. 

Tents made of thin fabric (popular 
with cangeists because they are light) est part of any camping outfit fo! 
should always be inclosed in a protective amateur packer to handle. Yet this } 
bag to prevent tears while on a portage can be quite simple if you have the! t 
Also, lightweight cloth chafes easily and kind of containers; without them 


just a little rubbing against the canoe food will always be in more or less 

may cause leaks. mess in moving camps; and you 
Sleeping bags or robes and plain have losses from damage and spoilage 

blankets should be packed in a water- The best containers for dry food 


small sacks made of waterproof « 
You can buy these from outfitters o1 
can make them yourself. Use strong mus 


proof bag or tied up inside a tarpaulin. 
A tent’s separate floor makes a nice 
packing cloth for bedding. To handle 
blankets easily, roll them up tight and lin or drill, and form each sack o 
tie with a pair of cords or canvas strips. two parts—a circular bottom and a sid 
Then they’ll slide easily into a duffel bag. The bottom is cut 9 in. in diamet 
When blankets are used inside a canvas when a \-in. seam is taken of 
shell, as in the Western bed roll, the around, the finished and filled sack meas 
shell serves as the packing container, ures 814 in. wide, and slips easily i 
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a regular 9x24-in. duffel bag of heavy 
waterproof canvas. 

wo heights of sacks, 8 and 12 in., will 
handle most of your food. You will need 
five or six of each size and, in addition, 
a few smaller ones which measure 5 in. 
in diameter and 7 in. high. These are for 
foods of which very small quantities are 
carried. When filled, if the small sacks 
are flattened a little, two will set snugly 
in the top of the 9-in. duffel bag. Food 
sacks can be closed by draw strings run 
through a %-in. hem at the top, or tied 
with two pieces of soft rope or tape 
sewed about an inch below the top. The 
latter method probably makes a tighter, 
more weatherproof job and is advised 
since it is always possible for a sudden 
shower to catch some of the food sacks 
exposed beside the cooking fire. 

The 12-in. sacks hold about 10 lb. of 
flour or meal. When more is carried use 
two or three sacks to hold it. Then, 
should one be torn or tipped over, less 
food is lost. Larger sacks of 25 and 50-lb. 
capacity are advised only for long 
wilderness expeditions which demand 
considerable amounts of staples. 

To waterproof the food sacks, rub the 
outside with a cake of paraffin, then melt 
in the wax that adheres to the cloth with 
4 warm iron. 

Greasy foods such as bacon, ham, salt 
pork, and shortening can be carried in 
these cloth sacks if they are first care- 
fully lined with parchment paper, but 
friction-top tins are recommended. Out- 
fitters sell these in 8-in. diameter to fit 
the same duffel bag as the sacks. Line 
the tins with parchment to prevent the 
salt in bacon or ham rusting them. 
Smaller tins are available for condi- 
ments, and an extra one makes a handy 
receptacle to save and carry the grease 
left over after frying salt pork or bacon. 

Light metal jars with screw tops were 
formerly and probably will again be 
ivailable for packing coffee, tea, and de- 
hydrated foods. A few whole eggs can be 
buried in each sack of flour or rice, but 
four are about all you can safely put in 
1 10-lb. sack. 

Mark each food sack and tin or jar 
with waterproof ink so you can see at 
1 glance exactly what it contains. A coat 
of clear varnish over the ink will prevent 
it rubbing off. Then when you pack these 
individual containers in the duffel bag, 
group foods that will be used at the same 
meal. Fasten a tag to each duffel bag 
listing the different foods inside. This 
system of packing and marking will save 
time and trouble at every meal. 

Pack extra clothing in waterproof duf- 
fel bags either 12 or 15 in. in diameter 
depending upon the quantity carried. 
The garments will become mussed, of 
course, but this is unavoidable and really 
no disadvantage with such items as 
woolen shirts, socks, and underwear. The 
real difficulty comes when you want to lo- 
cate some small garment quickly. Some- 
umes an entire bag has to be dumped out 
on the tent floor. I solved this problem 
several seasons ago by splitting my cloth- 
ing bags down one side and installing a 
24-in. zipper. When the bags are packed 
[ ignore the zipper; the garments are 
packed through the open top so each one 
forms a layer clear across the bag’s 
width. Then the top is tied and left that 
way. When something is needed from 
the bag, zipping open the side exposes a 
Cross section of the entire contents. 

Outfitters used to carry zippered duffel 
bags and probably will again. If you 
want to put zippers on your present bag, 
and can get them, use the waterproof type 
and coat all seams with melted paraffin 
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ghters Today- 
‘YOU Tomorrow 


Today, this amazingly efficient 
Coleman “Pocket” Stove is serv- 
ing all branches of the armed 
forces everywhere. Tomorrow, 
you'll count it as important as 
your tackle or your gun. Easy to 
carry as a box of shells. Only 8% 
inches high, 41% inches in diam- 
eter. The handiest, most com- 
pact, “hottest” little heater you 
ever touched a match to! 


BURNS SAME FUEL USED 
IN YOUR CAR —white or 
leaded — fuel that is available 
everywhere. Ready in minutes 
for cooking, heating drinks, puri- 
fying water. Telescoping case 
makes all-purpose utensils. It’s 
the perfect portable quick-heat 
provider for hunting, fishing, 
camping, vacation travel, picnics, 
backyard steak fries—hundreds 


of uses about the home. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 


Wichita Chicago Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Toronto, Can. 


Outstanding 
Achievement 
in 


Production 


STOVES—CAMP STOVES—LANTERNS—LAMPS—IRONS 











Superb ingredients—and 
skillful distillation of these 
ingredients—combine to 
make Don Q@ Rum. One sip 
will convince you that Don Q@ 
stands for Quality in rum. 


86 PROOF 


pon Q RU 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC. 
is a 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





“A Chest X-ray—in War, a Patriotic Duty—Iin 


Peace, Plain Common Sense’ is the slogan of 


the 1944 Early Diagnosis Campaign of the 


New York Tuberculosis and Health Association. 





THEY’RE 
BASS QUAIL HUNTERS 


Sure, they can take a lot of punishment. 
But... they’re very scarce today. If you 
own a pair take care of them. You've got 
something to cherish in that hand-sewn, |g 
foot-cradling true Indian moccasin con- 
struction. If you don’t own Bass Quail 
Hunters but would like some pleasant 
dreaming about post-war outdoor joys, 
write for free booklet describing Quail 
Hunters and other famous Bass outdoor 
footwear. Write G. Bass & Company, 
159 Canal Street, Wilton, Maine. 


S MGS 2h 520 oR. 
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There’s no finer way than the American 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 


Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. _ 


a FOR RAW, RAINY, SLEETY ser 
OUTDOOR MEN Maes? 






America’s Greatest 
All Weather Cap 


*2 00 








Sports. 
and neck 
in biting pene- 
trating wind. ‘‘Snaps over’’ 
th ears in cold; 
**Snaps up’’ in clear weather. 
Of water repellent iImpregnote 
fabric—warmly lined with suede 
fleece and well reinforced. 
in red for deer hunting, or olive 
drab (dead pease for duck. Also 
tan or navy 


BOYS’ 
MODEL 
Kasha-lined 

$119 





AT YOUR FAVORITE | 
SPORTING GOODS OR a 
DEPARTMENT STORE| > 












== 
Or Hf they don't have Compaigner send $2.00 plus 1% lees 
14¢ for package and postage; stete size and coler; te 


AD REINSBERG COMPANY, 412 





yUTH WELL 


Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 


up to 40¢%. Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
BAG:—warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy, Built for big 
A $10.00 value. Our price only $29.98, Full length, fool- 
wf Zipper, $2.50 extra, Warm WESTERN WOOL FILLED 
BAGS priced from $12.89, Shipped C.O.D, Sleeping bags for 
Civilian use may not be available long. Write TODAY for 
FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED 


SKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 
















or beeswax. When zippered bags 
packed in canoe or boat, lay the zippered 
side down for protection against 1 

The different utensils of a camp c 
ing kit should nest more or less com- 
pactly so they can be made up into a neat 
and uniform bundle. Detailed instruc- 
tions on what the kit should consist of 
and how to take care of it appeared ir 
our May issue. The nested kit should by 
packed in a bag made of strong w r- 
proof canvas. It should have a stout |! 
dle sewed on one side or to the cover s 
the kit can be more easily carried, either 
in the hand or roped to several other par 
cels which are secured to the stray f 
pack harness or tumpline. 

Personal stuff—small articles of cloth 
ing, toilet goods, and first-aid supplies 
can be stowed in a small canvas 
This roll is fitted with various-size 
pockets in which you can shove hand- 
kerchief, socks, tooth brush, sh ng 
materials, etc. The roll should be made 
of waterproof cloth and have straps t 
hold it tight when rolled. Small roll 
be laid on top of the contents of one of 
the duffel bags, larger ones can be } 
dled as separate pieces of baggage. Wher 
camp is made, the rolls are sprea: it 
and hung inside the tent, making a 
of dressing case whose contents are eas 
ily and quickly available. Toilet aids and 
first-aid bottles should be wrapped wit! 
corrugated paper or with a sock or hand- 
kerchief to keep them from breaking 
The tooth brush should be slipped 
metal tube to protect its handle. 


Some of the commercial duffel bags 
have small pockets on the outside t 
carry sundry small items. You Ca! id 


such pockets to your own bags, or mak 
small ones inside the top of bag. Pockets 
can also be put on the underside of 
pack-sack cover flap for things 
comb, nail file, sewing kit, shoe s 
pencil and notebook, map, flashlight 
batteries, mosquito dope, and candle 
The camp ax must have a cove! 
leather or some similar heavy mate! 
to protect the edge and to prevent dam 
age to other equipment. Sections of 
old inner tube have been quite popula! 
for homemade sheaths. Axes should be 
laid in the canoe so their handles w 
be stepped on. When hiking overland 


tie the ax to the outside of a pack, low 
enough so it won’t catch in limbs ol 
brush. 


Campers will find one or more 12- 
lengths of small rope, like sash cord, cor 
venient to handle odd-shape or awkward 


size articles, such as a cooking kit oI 
camp stove. Put one rope around each 
package, running it first around the 


sides and then over top and bottom. This 
makes convenient “holds” for the hand 
or for the straps of a tumpline or pack 
harness. When roped thus, several odd 
bundles can be assembled into one norma 
portage load.—Maurice H. Decker 


12 Gauge Match Box 


HOSE who have tried to make a 

in the woods without matches or w! 
wet ones, will appreciate this suggé 
for a really dependable and easily ! 
waterproof match case. Place som¢ 
fashioned wooden matches loosely, head 


fire 


th 


down, in a discharged shotgun shel! ana 
fill the shell with melted paraffin. Whe! 
the paraffin hardens you will have 4! 
emergency match case that will vel 
fail. No matter how much soaki 


gets, you can always dig the match¢ 
of the paraffin and find them perfect!) 
dry.— Robert Martin. 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS with iresh Eveready Batteries 


How MANY “Eveready” flashlight batteries are 
required by our Armed Forces and by vital war 
industries? Millions of them! Almost our entire 
output! This is the reason why your dealer may 


have to tell you that he hasn't an “Eveready” 








ittle meadow, expecting to see the bull, 
he was gone. The old story: See a 
moose ... spend an hour or two getting 
to where he should be .. . and then 
find him gone! 

Defeated and gloomy, I walked back 
with Roy to the creek where we had left 
our horses. We got our lunches out of 
the saddlebags, and ate a snack to build 
up our strength. Our goat was still on 
the slide where he was snoozing, and we 
had a climb of a couple of thousand 
feet before us. As I devoured my two 
sandwiches, I thought of an article I 





had read in OuTpoor Lirek some years be- 
fore. In it the author said that a moose 
is about as difficult to knock over as a 
cow, and that all a hunter needs is a 
little patience and a good stout stick. 
Right then I wished I had the chap 
who knocked that piece off with me. If 
moose were so dog-gone easy to get I'd 
isk him to let me in on the secret. 

After we had eaten, I broke out a 
famera and took a color picture of that 
harrow mountain valley; and here the 
pilot thickens. I took out my knife to 
idjust the exposure meter. A few hours 
iter, after we'd got our goat and were 
‘skinning him out, I missed the knife 
ind remembered I had not put it back. 
The next morning brought one of 


those perfect days characteristic of the 
high Canadian Rockies in September. 
wate the frost had melted off, the sun 


was high and hot in a clear, blue sky. 
Paaqe 10] 


“Oh, but, Colonel, this time it really isn’t a mouse!“ 


Small — for a Moose 


Continued from page 35) 


Over to the south a bank of clouds 
showed this weather would not last for- 
ever, but while it did last it was swell. 

Jack and Roy were off early to look 
for a bull caribou, but I lay around 
camp, washing clothes, broiling some 
sheep steaks, sorting films, and bring- 
ing my notes up to date. It was after- 
noon when Isaac and I headed out. 
Isaac wanted to climb the big mountain 
in front of camp, rim around the ridges, 
and look into some good basins. I had 
no yen for anything that strenuous, 
since I had been hunting and climbing 
hard for several days. 

A mile from camp we parted company. 
Isaac went up the mountainside, but I 
headed down the creek to retrieve that 
pocketknife, which was still a couple 
of miles away. I was also hunting moose. 
I knew there were bulls somewhere in 
that thick timber because we had seen 
one and there was a lot of sign. The 
wind was just right and the mosses and 
lichens were soft and silent underfoot 
3y avoiding twigs and branches I moved 
without a sound. 

Not long after I left Isaac I saw a 
suspicious patch of black ahead, and 
unslung my glasses. It was a moose all 
right, but I couldn't see its head. I moved 
quietly toward it and found it to be a 
big cow, with a long-legged ungainly 
calf. I worked to the right of them and 
hunted on without letting them see, 
hear, or smell me. 
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The more War Bonds we buy 
the greater the quantity of 
better «¢ quipment our bows 
will re 
faster. 
extra War Bond this week! 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 


LONGER... Look for 
the date line —> 


EVEREA 


TRADE-MARK 





battery in stock the next time you go in to buy 


ve to do the job 
Don't forget that 





stered trade-mark “Eveready” distin- 


wroducts of National Carbon Company,Inc, 
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THE SEAL OF QUALITY 
—— 


They're At 
llome—Indoors or Out... 


Even before the United States existed, Hud- 
son's Bay “‘Point’’ Blankets were treasured 
for their trustworthy warmth, their years of 
wear Today, although scarce for the time 
being, they are still the first choice—standard 
for the world! Their distinctive, gay colors 


d durability have made them ideal for 


i 
country places, sun porches, children’s rooms 
or week-end trips. Even after long hard serv- 
ice, Ordinary washing restores their springy 
texture and clear colors. There is a Seal of 
Quality on every genuine Hudson's Bay 
Point Blanket. Write for color chart to 
The Esmond Mills, Inc., Esmond, R. I. Sole 


American Distributors. 


HUDSON'S BAY 
Poin. BLANKETS 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY 
CITATION TO THESE MANUFACTURERS 
OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT NOW DOING 


WAR WORK 


FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINNE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 

BILL DEWITT BAITS 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 

LYON & CCULSON, INC. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC, 
NEWTON LINE CO. 

OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 
SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

THE WORTH COMPANY 
U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO. 

G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 
BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CO. 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
CHIPPEWA FALLS WOOLEN MILL CO. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 
FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 

FOX RIVER VALLEY KNITTING CO. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE Corp. 

HULL MFG. CO 
S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUBAK CORPORATION 
WESTERN STATES CUTLERY COMPANY 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & 
BOAT DIVISION 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 
DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
THE LAUSON CO. 

LE JAY MFG. COMPANY 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
OLUF MIKKELSEN 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
GRAHAM CHEMICAL COMPANY 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGELEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


AGFA ANSCO 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
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In the course of my jaunt I had see; 
worlds of sign and a good many beds 
Still I hadn’t run across the bull I was 
looking for. I was now close to th 


little meadow where we had seen the 


bull the day before, so I worked cross 
wind along the edge, hoping to find that 
same bull in his bed. It was very dark 
now in that thick timber, as the bank 
of clouds that had been lying along the 
horizon had spread all over the sky. | 
was hunting along through that thick 
stuff when I inadvertently broke a stick 
In the still woods it sounded like a pisto] 
shot. To my left, not more than forty 
yards away, I heard the pound of big 
hoofs through the trees and saw a bul! 
moose, brown and black, taller than a 
horse, with widespread ivory antlers 
getting out of there. 

The .270 jumped to my shoulder and 
practically went off by itself, and a 
shower of limbs and vegetation came 
down. The second shot was also a sna 
but there was much less timber betwee: 
the moose’s flank and the rifle. I touched 
it off with the distinct impression of the 
cross hairs on the bull’s side as he 
quartered away through the trees. He 
gave no sign of being hit, though, and ir 
an instant he was out of sight. 

It had happened very quickly and 
had got those two shots off as fast as] 
could work the bolt from the shoulder 
As I stood there, I had time to develop 
a little moose fever. I got over it and 
began to consider the problem. The 
more I thought, the more certain I was 
that I was bound to have a wounded 
moose on my hands. True, the bull had 
shown no sign of being hit, but he had 
been swallowed up by the timber a split 
second after I had fired the second time 
My first shot was undoubtedly a miss 
because that 130-grain bullet couldn't get 
through all those limbs, but I had called 
my second. Somehow I couldn't see my- 
self missing an animal the size of a big 
horse at forty or fifty yards. 

I put two more cartridges into the .27( 
lit a cigarette, and smoked it until th: 
butt burned my fingers. 

I walked over, then, to where I had 
seen the moose. There was the bed ! 
had moved him out of. Here were his 
tracks. No blood ... but that didn‘ 
mean much, for the .270 bullet would 
make a small hole and probably wouldn't 
shoot through. But here, not twenty yards 
from where he had disappeared, wert 
the imprints of his knees in the soft 
soil. My heart jumped. He was hit hard 
and had gone down! 

When he got up he was dragging his 
hind feet, and in another thirty yards he 
had gone down again. 

He couldn’t be far, so I 
circle so I wouldn’t come on him 
his back track: There he was, 
fifty yards from where he had fall 
the second time, but in very hea 
timber. Through the trees I saw hil 
get up, and I shot. Again I saw twigs 
and spruce needles fall, but the shot 
turned him to the left and I got a fair!) 
open shot right at his shoulder at abou! 
sixty yards. This time I heard the bullet 
clap into him and saw him stagger. H 
didn’t go down though, and a mome! 
later he was again out of sight. 

His trail went out of the timber, acros 
a little muskeg, and i 


decided t 


fron 


about 


along a wooded 
point that went down toward the creek 
I found him lying dead about 150 yard 
from where I had got in the 

solid hit. He had one shot in him whic! 
had hit him in the abdomen and range 
forward—undoubtedly the shot that haé 
put him down the first time, since tha! 
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was about where I had called it. An- 
other bullet, which had opened up on 
the timber before it struck him, had 
sliced along the neck as if with a knife. 
That was probably the shot that turned 
him. The other shot was right behind 
his shoulder. 

I pulled a steel tape out of my pocket 
and put it on his horns. The spread was 
fifty-two inches—not at all bad for a 
mountain moose. Besides, he was my 
first, and I had hunted him up and 
killed him under my own steam. As 
he lay there he looked tremendous, and 


' I was proud of him. 


From the ridge above me I heard 
Isaac’s faint shout and answered. 

“What happened?” he demanded when 
I met him a quarter of a mile from the 
moose. 

“I jumped a moose.” 

“I’m sure relieved. I thought maybe 
you'd tangled with a grizzly and got 
chewed up!” 

“By the way, I killed that moose!” 

“You did? Well, I'll be darned!” Isaac 
said in a way that plainly indicated that, 
in his opinion, no American hunter had 
any right to take a trophy except under 
the direct supervision of his guide. 

He seemed relieved, though, when he 
viewed the carcass. “Oh, shucks,” he 
said, “it’s only a little one!” 

That one made me chuckle. “What a 
beautiful cartoon that would make,” I 
thought—“two men standing over a bull 
moose weighing between 1,200 and 1,500 
pounds and one of them saying gloomily, 
‘It’s only a little one!’” 

“It has a 52-inch spread, Isaac,” I said. 

“Let me see that tape!” 

He measured it and indeed it was 
fifty-two inches. He grinned then, and 


| began to skin out the head. 


“Excuse me,” he said, “but I was sort 
of put out. It isn’t right to hunt moose 
as hard as we’ve hunted them, and then 
have a man who doesn’t know the 
country go out and knock one off.” 

As we went back to camp that night 
we saw, through an opening in the 





A century ago Audubon watched pas- 
senger pigeons alighting in trees in 
such numbers that the limbs sometimes 


' gave way under their weight. Yet in 


fifty years the passenger pigeon had 
been exterminated and a reward of 
$1,000 for evidence that a single 
specimen still existed went unclaimed. 

Don't let the rest of our game birds 
go the way this one did. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel that there will be no 
chance of using it this year. It will 
help in the vital work of conservation. 





timber, a big bull, with a much wider 
palm than the one I had killed, bedded 
down. It would have been an easy stalk 
or, for that matter, I might have been 
ible to kill him from where we stood. 

“Now,” said Isaac, as we took turns 
Watching him with my glasses, “aren't 
you sorry you didn’t wait?” That’s a 
sixty-inch moose, a real trophy.” 

Sure, Isaac,” I said. “I’m very sorry!” 
a I wasn’t. That moose head on the 
‘orse was worth ten moose heads on 
— across the creek in the timber. 
nen it occurred to me I still hadn’t got 
y knife. I never did get it! 
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Daniel Webster 7 


who pronounced Old Crow 
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OLD CROW 
BRAND 
o> Sag" 
Kentucky STRAIGHT 
URBON WHISKEY 
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AMONG AMERICAS 
GREAT WHISKIES 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey + Bourbon or Rye + This whiskey is 4 years old + Mational Distillers Products Corporation New York + 100 Proof 
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WATERPROOF 


DOUBLE 
VAMP 


“BIRD SHOOTER” 


Built for upland 
shooting where the 
going is wet and 
rough 

If you have to 
wait unduly long for 
your Russell Mocca- 
sins, We hope you 
will be patient. 

Orders are filled 
in rotation received 
Write for catalog 





















10” height 
limit. Also 
Single Vamp 
Stvle 







No Foot 
Too Hard 
To Fit 


Are you hard to fit 
Simply draw the shape 
of your foot on a special 
order blank we wiil send 
you—-and Russell craftsmen 
will do the rest 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wis. 


GENUINE HAND SEWED MOCCASINS 


CATTARAUGUS 
COMMANDO 
KNIFE 


A FRIEND IN READINESS—you will want 
this keen, tough dependable knife with you in a 
fox-hole—and when you go hunting and camping 
you will get the same high quality and durabili- 
ty that three generations of cutlery experience 
has put into this blade 


Sa "1 





100° FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY . . 
/O WITH THE OUTDOOR MAN TOMORROW 


Werraugus 


CUTLERY COMPANY 
LITTLE VALLEY, NEW YORK 

















‘GOOD EATS— 


AT HOME or AFIELD 


Sausages from Squirrels and Rabbits 


Don’t worry for fear you won’t be able 
to consume all the squirrels and rabbits 
you shoot. With very little work you can 
make them into sausages that will keep 
well into spring. For each 4 Ib. of rab- 
bit or squirrel meat (you can mix the 
two) use 1% lb. fat fresh pork, 10 tsp. 
sage, 5 tsp. pepper, and 5 tsp. salt. 

Grind all meat in a food grinder or 


| chop it fine by hand. Mix the seasonings 


into the ground meat by hand. 

Make tubes of heavy unbleached mus- 
lin, say 2 in. wide and 12 in. long. Tie 
one end tightly, then cram the tube full 
of the mixture, and tie the other end. 
Melt common paraffin—the cheap kind 
used in home canning—and dip both 
ends of the bag in it. Then coat the en- 
tire bag—-perhaps using a small paint 
brush. Hang the sausages in the base- 
ment or a cool outside shed and they 
will keep for months. If you can’t get 
paraffin, you can dip the bags in melted 
lard, but the paraffin affords better pro- 
tection. 

When you want to eat the sausage, 
slice through paraffin, bag, and all, then 
peel the covering from each slice. Fry 
the meat or, for variety, make it into a 
meat loaf, following any regular recipe. 

Veal and Ham Loaf 

A tasty loaf that can be made quickly 

from left-over cooked meats. 


1‘. cup chopped cooked veal 
% cup chopped cooked ham 
46 cup bread crumbs 

, cup cooked peas 

1 cup milk 

2 tbsp. ham fat or butter 

1 beaten egg 

Salt, pepper, and paprika 

2 tsp. steak sauce 


Mix meat, peas, milk, bread crumbs, 
and fat together; add the egg and season- 
ings. Place in a loaf pan and bake 45 
minutes in moderate (350 degrees) oven, 
or bake 30 minutes in individual greased 
custard cups set in a pan of water. 
Enough for from four to six persons. 


Fried Oysters 


Use only the large ones and dry each 
carefully with a paper towel. Beat an 
egg lightly with a fork. Sprinkle oysters 
with salt and pepper, roll in crushed 
crackers or corn flakes, dip in the beaten 


egg, then roll them in the crumbs 
again. Fry in hot deep fat until light 
brown.—Don Richards. 
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A Pipe Tobacco that is 
Indescribably Different 





A WORD-DESCRIPTION of Brindley’: 
LX Mixture would read like that o 
any good pipe tobacco. It wouldn't 
tell you why so many pipe smoker- 
try Brindley’s once and smoke it for 
ever after. It is indescribably differ- 
ent. We think you'll like it 


1% oz... LS¢ 
IM oz .. 25¢ 314402. « « 50¢ 


Bos. . - - $1.10 16 oz . - $2.10 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


Brinley Wliviure 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 
FABER, COE & GREGG, IN¢ 
NEW YORK Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
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HE HAS 
YOUR BATTERY 


































His message must get through! Lack of a 
‘“‘Walkie-Talkie’’ battery might mean death. 
not for one man but for thousands! The very dry 
cells that normally go into your batteries now 
supply the vital voltage for ‘‘Walkie-Talkies.’’ 
That means limited supplies ‘‘over here,’’ so 
use your available Burgess Batteries sparingly... 
handle them carefully as eggs. For Free Battery 
Hints—Write Dept. L-1, Burgess Battery 
Company, Freeport, Illinois. 


i BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 


On the Fighting Front 
On the Home Front 


| liz nm 1 
BURGESS | 


UNI-CEL 


SURGESS 
Garreny 











even an days 
b there are bargains in 
ard- ww. jewelry! Distinctive, 
bew, handsome — renowned for 
accurate time-keeping. Modernistic 
in style — finer quality, Built by 
“wiss craftsmen, not or their 
ltstanding excellence in materials 
sod workmanship. Smart adjustable 
band sets off attractive chrome case 
fo excellent advantage. You'll be 
i with its beauty. Preci- 
I tAN TEED Swiss Four 
Pin er movement. Easy to 
read dial Beautiful gift box. 


Send No Money—Wear at Our Risk 
Written Guarantee With Gvery Watch 





“atisfact guaranteed or money bac Price of ‘men’s 
sturdy ; endable wrist watch only $1 32 25. Price of Ladies 
Hs ne nty wrist watch only $14.75. Simply send name, 
( riley i tell us which watch is wanted. ay stman 
nv. D s a few cents postage and 10 ae ax. The 
Upply i ted, so order today. Immediate delivery. 


Internationa! Diamond Co., 2521 Indiana Ave., Dep’. WRI, Chicago 16,111. 








Thail Queries 


Question: Next fall, before the season opens, 
I want to build a duck blind of my own. The 
place I have in mind is a woody break. For 
several years the water has come up in sum- 
mer and killed some of the oak trees on the 
edge of the break. Do you think that will affect 
the duck hunting? Do you build your blinds 
in deep or shallow water? What type do you 
like best? —H. G. F., La. 





Answer: I don’t think that a few dead trees 
on the edge of your woody break are going to 
keep the ducks away. As a rule they’re at- 
tracted to flooded timber areas. Your blind 
should be made in rather shallow water, say 
30 in. deep. That is a favorite depth for the 
feeding ducks. There should be some open 


| water in front of the blind to give the ducks 


room to come in and take off; they dislike to 


| drop down in places where their leaving might 


be cramped by lack of space. 

Locate the blind so that the prevailing wind 
will be at your back. Build it of the material 
growing at the place you shoot: black oak 
makes good material, small branches with the 
leaves left on will form a very good screen. 
Dead grass, sewed in bunches to a piece of 
canvas, is another popular form. I'd prefer the 
one made of tree branches if it’s possible to 
have one. Build your blind a week or two be- 
fore the season opens and allow it to “season” 
so that the new look will leave it.—M. H. D. 


Lawn Moles 


Question: I should greatly appreciate any in- 


| formation concerning what can be done to keep 
| ground moles out of a lawn as I am pestered 
| with them.—L. E. W., Ohio. 


Answer: I can offer two suggestions to rid 
a lawn of moles. The best plan is to use mole 
traps, which are sold by hardware stores. You 
should have about three traps for a medium- 


| size lawn and should always keep them set 


An alternative plan is to open up the run- 
ways and introduce some poisonous gas such 
as carbon monoxide into them. Substitutes for 
the monoxide can often be procured from drug- 
gists. My advice is to try trapping first and to 
expend most of your effort along that line as I 
have had the best success with this method.— 
a. &. Dd, 


How to Make Rawhide 
Question: I am interested in leather braiding 
and would appreciate it if you would tell me 
how to make rawhide leather?—B. H., Oreg 


Answer: Don't salt the skin unless necessary 
to prevent spoiling. The hair must be removed. 
Do this by soaking skin in clear water until 
soft, then putting in lime bath made by slacking 
4 lb. caustic lime in 30 gal. water. To slack 


| lime, add small quantities of water until it 


mixture stand overnight 
before immersing the skin. Turn the skin over 
in the lime bath several times daily. When hair 
starts to loosen, take skin out, wash well in 
clear water, then scrape hair off Lay hide 
over a smooth beam, and use back of butcher 


stops bubbling. Let 


| knife or a dull hatchet blade 


The hide now must be delimed. Soak it over- 


| night in a solution of 10 gal. water and 1 gal. 


vinegar. Wash well when removed. While still 
wet, small skins can be stretched by hand, and 
merely tacked to floor or wall. Larger hides 
should be laced inside a frame of stout timbers, 


| for to make good rawhide you must put a lot 


| of pressure on it and stretch it well 


| until perfectly dry 


Pierce 
holes around edge of skin 2 in. apart, and lace 
to frame with strong fish cord. Leave there 
This makes common raw- 
hide 

If desired to soften leather to braid it, it 
must be worked vigorously while damp and 
soft. Draw it back and forth across the sharp 
edge of a board. When hide dries, dampen it 
again and work repeatedly until it finally dries 
soft. This takes a lot of manual labor. Finally 
give the leather a very light application of 
neat’s-foot oil to help keep it soft —M. H. D. 
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Uncle 


Your Pardon, Please — right now 
Sam has first call on the tine fabrics from 


which Red Head Hunting Clothes are 
made. So, if your dealer is temporarily 
out of the garment you want, call back 
later, please. We're 
making deliveries as 
quickly as conditions 
will permit. 








































Ever hear of a fightin’ 
fabric for hunting clothes? Well sir, here it is! 
Built to ar Red Head Service 
Duck can take a world of punishment... yet, 
with all, is lighter, softer, far more comfortable. 
That's because it’s woven more closely (makes 
a better base for waterproofing, too). Vat dyed 
in the yarn a fast olive drab... a handsome 





iv specihcations, 


new color for hunting clothes. Available in the 

garments listed below . . . others, too. 

No. GSQRB— Coat with shell-loops..........$10.00 

No. GSPER— Breeches with elastic cuff....... $5.90 

No. GSPKR— Zouaves... loose, blousy trousers 
with elastic knit wool bottom......... $6.70 


SEAL-TEX WATERPROOFING COMPOUND 
At last . . . @ waterproofing compound for 
leather and canvas that really does the job. 
Easy to apply . not greasy or messy. De- 
pendable because of thorough penetration. 
6 oz. bottle, 25c at your dealers. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
Red Head for “Happy Hunting” 
4345 Belmont Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


a CL 

















In Training— 





OST experienced sportsmen will 
agree, I think, that the training 
of gun-dog or hound pups for 
the jobs they. are expected to do 
later on, is often begun when the little 
fellows are much too young. Owners 
who have just acquired their first pups 
are notorious offenders in this respect, 
and their mistake is a perfectly natural 
and excusable one. Like novices in prac- 
tically all lines, they are inclined to be 
overanxious for quick results. Some- 
times this is simply because they want 
the personal satisfaction of turning out 
a fine product in record or near-record 
time; sometimes they are in a hurry to 
show off their pupils for the benefit of 
admiring friends; more often they be- 
lieve that if the desired results are not 
attained when their youngsters are im- 
mature and impressionable, they will 
not be attained at all. This last notion 
is entirely false; in fact, the exact op- 
posite is more likely to be true. Too- 
early schooling may be merely an un- 
necessary waste of the schoolmaster’s 
time; on the other hand, it may be a 
definite hindrance to success later on, 
and, in extreme cases, may ruin an ex- 
ceedingly promising pup 
But, like most worthwhile problems, 
this one has two sides. Or perhaps I 
should say that, in many cases, the ques- 
tion itself is not thoroughly understood. 
The highly specialized course of sprouts 
necessary to transform a raw pup, what- 
ever its age, into a finished or even 
fairly efficient performer in the field or 
on the trail is one thing; the extremely 
limited training required to keep that 
same pup from being an infernal nui- 
sance inside or around the house is 
another and very different thing, and 
the two should be in no way confused 
This second kind of training can hardly 
be begun to soon. A 2-month-old pup is 
not only ready for it, it’s the best time 
to give it to him. If you don’t see that 
he gets a kindergarten course by the 
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time he’s 4 months old, at the very latest, 
you will be pretty sure to regret it; for it 
is the canine A B C—the foundation on 
which the whole training structure is 
built. 

Naturally the lessons taught in this 
baby school must be elementary and, in 
my opinion, should cover but two sub- 
jects. The first, cleanliness about the 
house, need not be considered here. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and, as a rule, every pup owner soon 
hits upon an effective method of house- 
breaking his charge. The second sub- 
ject is instant and cheerful obedience 
to the command “Come here!” whether 
given by voice or whistle or both. Once 
your pup has thoroughly learned this 
lesson, you have absolute control over 
him whenever you and he are in each 
others’ company. What that means for 
your own pleasure and peace of mind, 
the good will of neighbors and friends, 
and the safety and well-being of the 
youngster himself is obvious. How many 
novice owners would gladly spend time 
and money to possess a grown dog with 
that cardinal virtue! 

Yet (and here’s where I can imagine 
you saying I have bats in my belfry) 
my own experience, covering many years 
and many pups of half a dozen different 
breeds, has taught me that this second 
lesson is by far the simpler of the two. 
It is simpler because you need spend no 
extra time in teaching it, and because 
neither you nor your pupil need realize 
it is a lesson at all. The system—if any- 
thing so natural and automatic can be 
called a system—is briefly as follows. 


First, get yourself a police or dog 
whistle. This is preferable to the voice 
or your own natural whistle, for two 
reasons: with it you can produce ex- 


actly the same sound every time and, 
even more important, it is absolutely 
dependable—it never fails you, as your 
lips sometimes will. This is the whistle 
you will carry slung around your neck 
next fall when working your youngster 
in the field, so don’t lose it. It’s worth 
10 times what it cost, and you might 
have considerable trouble finding an- 
other with precisely the same tone. And, 
to repeat, be sure you have your whistle 
before you get your pup. This is im- 
portant because little Buster’s 
garten course should begin the moment 
he arrives at his new home, and in the 
following way. 

If he comes in a crate, you should be 
the one to release him; and before and 
as you do so, speak to him kindly and 
blow very lightly on your whistle. He's 
had a very uncomfortable and unhappy 
trip and will unconsciously connect the 
whistle and the sound of your voice with 
the joy of being at liberty again. How- 
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Take it Easy! 


ever, no matter how he makes his firs 
appearance, as soon as possible after hi: 
arrival, give him a light meal of some 
thing he is sure to like. BUT—and right 
here your training begins—don’t simph 
set it before him and watch him wolf 
it down. Let him get a few whiffs of i 
in the feed pan, whistling two or thre 
times as you do so. Then toll him along 





a little way, 
whistling as before. If he’s a norma 
pup he'll follow you; if he’s man-shy he 
may not, in which case the sooner you 
get rid of him the better. In any cas 
don’t tease him by making him follow 
far—a few yards will be plenty. Ther 
put down the pan and stand by unti 
he’s finished eating, still whistling every 
few seconds as you watch him stow 
away the chow. 

That, as I have said, is the first lesson 
It has a twofold purpose: it gives your 
pup confidence in your good will and 
friendliness, and it causes him to cor 
nect the sound of your whistle with th: 
taste of appetizing food. Yet apparent; 
it has been no lesson at all. No con 
mands, no praise nor punishment, n 
rope nor leash; just a case of “when 
feller needs a friend”—and finds ons 

From that point on, the program i 
almost equally simple. Every day, whe 
you prepare Buster’s meals, see that he’s 
close beside you as you mix his food i! 
his pan, and whistle every few seconds 
as you stir, as well as while he’s eating 
Do this regularly and I think you'll t 
astonished at the results. After 2 or 
weeks, at most, a couple of blasts | 
your whistle at feeding time will bring 
Buster from anywhere within hearing 
distance, and, if he’s like most pups, hé 
come by the shortest route and stretche 
out straight as a string. 


So far, so good; but the second an 
last series of lessons is equally in 
portant. Whether Buster lives in th 


house, is chained to a kennel or has th 
freedom of your whole place, take hin 
out for a short run at least once a day 
weather permitting. On these occasion: 
carry a few little titbits in your pocket 
usually kernels of kibbled dog food wi 
do. Then, when the pup has got ové 
his first wild enthusiasm and calme¢ 
down a bit, pick your time and plac 
and blow your whistle. If he comes ¢ 
you promptly, as he probably will, 8!’ 


holding out the pan and 
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tell him he’s a 


} a pat on the head 
d dog, and slip him the tiny bite that 


is his reward. If he doesn’t come, don’t 
trv to force him. He’s bound to catch 
on in time and, the chances are, that 
time will be soon. In any case, don’t 
overdo the whistling business. Two or 


three times in the course of a 15-minute 
run are enough. 


That’s all there is; there isn’t any 
more.” Begin this daily mealtime and 
exercise-time routine when Buster is 
less than 3 months old, stick to it con- 


cientiously, and by the time he is half 
rrown you should own that dream of 
every novice trainer—a pup that will 
come to you instantly when you whistle 
nd thus is always under control, even 
when he takes a notion to chase the 
neighbor’s cat or chickens or to follow 
a caller who is leaving for home. 

Right here I can hear some of you 
saying: “Fine! Now that I’ve made such 
a swell start, why not keep up the good 
work and go ahead with the rest of the 
training Buster needs to make him a 
capable gun dog or hound?” A sensible 
question, but the answer is simple. Ac- 
ceptance of human control is not a 
natural trait in a dog. Buster doesn’t 
realize it, but he has been forming a 
habit—a very artificial one that runs 
counter to his every inborn inclination— 
and, as we all know, the best time to 
form habits in both humans and dogs 
is when they’re young, before their 
native tendency to resist and resent 
dictation has had time to develop—a 
tendency that begins almost at birth 
and grows stronger with every passing 
day. “Just as the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined” is no idle chatter. 

The desire and ability to hunt, on the 
other hand are not habits but instincts. 
Your sporting-dog pup was born with 
both these characteristics, and they, too, 
develop naturally with every passing 


day. Give him chance and 
by the time he’s 8 months old he'll have 
learned more about hunting than you 
will ever know—and he'll have a grand 
and glorious time learning it. That’s 
why it’s worse than unnecessary to 


€ ho t ’ 
a gZnost ¢ 


| 





spend hours trying to teach a 2-month- | 
old pup such refinements as walking at | 


heel, force retrieving, holding a trail, 
and staunchness on point That sort of 
nagging at so tender an age may, and 
often does, lessen his enthusiasm und 


sour him on his life work before he has | 


chance to find out how 
If you want a 
instead of the 


ever had the 
fascinating it can be. 
mere mechanical robot 
merry and confident worker most hunt- 
ers like to handle, a too-early training 
in details is quite likely to give you just 
that, 

Yet, as groundwork for later school- 
ing you will find Buster’s habit of instant 
obedience to your whistle invaluable. 
When he is 7 or 8 months old, and the 
time for intensive training arrives, you 
will have done nothing to break his 
spirit; but you can bring him to you 
when you wish, and without noise or 
nonsense, which is more than some of 
your hunting companions will be able 
to do, even with their mature and 
posedly well-trained dogs. 


One final word of explanation. Na- ae 


you can’t be expected to travel 
indefinitely with a pocketful of 
Take my word for it, 
necessary. Once the 
habit is firmly fixed, 
switch to a simple 
pat on the head or a friendly slap on 
the ribs as Buster’s sole reward. You 
know what tapering off means. Maybe 
you've tried it yourself with cigarettes, 
beer, or even something a trifle stronger. 
Even so, don’t worry. It will work bet- 
ter with Buster than it probably did 
with you.—-Wm. Cary Duncan. 


turally 
around 
kibbled dog food 
that will not be 
obey-that-whistle 
you can gradually 


Dog Questions 


Runs Away 


Question: My 2'4-year-old female pointer has 
ts of pep, ranges out wide, and has a good 
nose. Pheasants are the most prevalent game 
birds in this section, and she is very good at 
finding and flushing these birds. Unfortunately, 


however, she goes after them on the run, before 
I can close in. How can I curb this impetuous- 
ness, or do you think she'll improve as she 


grows older?—M.K.W., Pa. 


Answer: From your description you seem to 
have a promising young pointer. All she needs 
Ss yard-breaking to make her hold her birds and 

t break shot, and a course in force retrieving 
vhich usually produces a more dependable re- 
triever than a natural retriever is likely to be. 
Since space here does not allow adequate direc- 

ns for such training, I suggest you consult an 

itative book. Without this training, I 
i that your bitch will improve with age 
nd experience.—W.C.D. 








Labrador vs. 


Question: I would like your advice before 
ouying a retriever for use here in Louisiana. 
We hunt the hard way—wading swamps to a 
duck blind that’s knee-deep in mud and water. 
This requires a dog to swim a lot, be constantly 
wet with cold salt water, and heavy with mud. 
Often he can’t even find a place to shake him- 
self. Floating vegetation makes swimming with 


Chesapeake 


I understand the Lab is the smaller 
of the two. Can he do hard jobs as well? Also, 
is his nose as good, and would his black coat 
frighten ducks? Another factor, which is better 
around children?—R. B. W., La. 


Chesapeake. 


Answer: In the case of two dogs as similar 
in size, character, and disposition as the Chesa- 
peake and the Labrador—both extremely popular 
with practical hunters—it is a question of the 
individual dog, not of the breed. 

The average Labrador is little if any smaller 
than the average Chesapeake, and certainly can 
stand cold water and hard work just as well. If 
the black coat of the Labrador were a real 
handicap he certainly wouldn’t be as widely 
used by duck hunters as he is. 

In general both breeds have exceptionally 
even dispositions and are remarkably intelligent 


If I were in your shoes I'd just pick an indi 
vidual that appealed to me, making sure it is 
from practical working stock, and has a good 


disposition —W.C. D. 


Husky as a Bird Dog? 


My 3-month-old husky had a fine 
disposition, is well-mannered and easy to teach 
Since Eskimos use this breed to hunt seals, do 
you think I could train mine as a bird dog?— 
D. F., Me. 


Question: 


Answer: I have never heard of a husky, 


large lucks difficult and cripples must be re- Eskimo, or malamute being used on birds, so 
— from dense cane, practically impassible my opinion on the matter would be pure guess- 
® man but duck soup for the ducks. work. Why not wait till your dog is 6 or 8 
'a undecided between a Labrador and a months old, then try him at it?—W. C. D. 
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Ain't 1? 







QO, course you are, 


fella! What’s more, 
we know exactly what 
you need for those worms 
that are making you so 
miserable. Cheer up — 

Glover's Imperial Capsules will have you perked up 
ind feeling your old self in short order! Better 
yet, you no longer have to worry about toxic poi- 
soning or violent after-effects, either. They're dil- 
ferent. Glover's Imperial Capsules are the result of 
an experience of over a half century with dogs. 
Because they're so effective, you'll be glad to 
know that fewer wormings will be necessary! 


DOG FANCIERS 


Many Kennel Owners order Glover's Imperial Cap- 
sules and other Glover's Dog Medicines in kennel 
It’s convenient and economical, too. Send for 
price list and complete informa- 
tion, including useful Glover's 
Dog Symptom Chart, 


$1zes. 









Just Out — New Issue of ‘Our 
Dogs’’— Interesting and Instruc- 
tive Magazine for Dog Lovers. 
Use coupon today for FreeCopy. 


“GLOVER’S 
IJmmerial 00G MEDICINES 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Dept. 349 
10f W. 3ist St., New York 1, N. Y. 






Send me FREE copy of “Our Dogs’’, the new Magazine 
HOMO. .cccccm ee - Tanke | 
Address : 


“A Stamp’s a bullet, 


4 Bond’s a gun. 


Buy them both 


Till the 


War is Won.” 





CERTAIN WIRES for 


Fur and Game Breeders 


Though most production still goes for 
vital war equipment, some wires and 
fencing supplies are currently avail- 
able for ranching and farming needs. 
One practical wire is 1” x 2” mesh 14 
gauge electric welded (above). 

Outline your needs. Crown will advise how to meet them. 


c ROW N 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379 Tyler St. N. E. © Minneapolis 13 






































From 

"SPOTTER" 
(Sender's nome) 

Woodchuck Hollow 


(Senders oddress) 


Burrville, Pa. 









Sgt. John Barry, 46792202, 
ist Platoon, "C" Co., 

lst Bn., 165th Division, 

APO No. 308 c/o Postmaster, 


Prana! California 
San Francisco, Ca r August 24, 1944 


A 
F (CENSOR'S STAMP) : 
————eeee OOOO 


hE 
—$ 


y) Dear Master Sergeant 


I'm sending this by V-MAIL so you'll be sure to get it — and get it 
ina hurry. Oh Master...wouldn't it be wonderful if a dog like me 
could do what V«MAIL does! It never gets left behind. Never gets 
lost. And it flies to you so fast — like a bird! 

Master — if you are wondering how I'm getting along in these meat- 


rationed days, how happy you'll be when I tell you something! The 
family is treating me more marvelously than ever. Nothing is too 
good for me, because I belong to you! They are feeding me GAINES — 
GAINES DOG MEAL — the same that big kennels have fed their grand, 
prize dogs for years. Imagine me — your old pal, "Spottie" — 
feasting on PRIZE DOG food! It says on the bag there's MEAT MEAL 
in it...as if I didn't know! And other good things are in it — 





with big, long names like minerals and vitamins — hard for an 
ignorant dog like me to understand — or spell. 
But it makes me feel like a million — and Mistress says you'll be 


happy and proud when you see how bright my eyes are, how lovely and 
smooth my coat is.. .and when you hear the life and joy in my bark 
when I speak for GAINES! 


Well — give my best to the "K-9 Corps" bunch — and GOOD HUNTING to 
you, Master! 


LWA 


K¥CK (Wet Kisses!) cpotte® 
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GAINES for the dog you love! 
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3. Easy to FEED. 
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1. Fast. It always goes by pl 


2. Sure. V il j ih 
=. V-Mail just can’t get lost 
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IN 2-LB., 5-LB., 
10-LB., 25-LB. 
AND 50-LB. BAGS 
THE 
COMPLET: 
FOR DOGS 
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J. Hilgers 








When 


YOUR DOG 


begins to 


SCRATCH 


You Owe Him 


Relief 


weather or animal nature 





yi 


when 


yon't blame the 
dog scratches and sheds his coat continuously. 
n't nature’s way at all 
dog's blood may be continually affected by im- 
ties, produced by the restraint of domestic life, 


oper food, lack of natural exercise and impaired 
nation. These conditions act to set up an in- 
tense irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. No 
ier he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment 
joons to you for help and you can give it— 


Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in conven- 

nt tablet form provide blood tonic elements and a 

econstructive for dogs of all breeds. any age. Given 
arly on Saturday each week they act to quickly 

e disorders due to lack of proper conditioning 

that cause scratching, loose coat, listlessness, poor ap- 
tite, bad breath and skin irritations. They work to 

make your pet happier, healthier and more c a 





Rex Hunters Dog Powders are for sale at leading 
Drug Stores, Pet and Sport Shops. Their well-di- 
ected action should show a quick effect. You may 


never know how fine your dog can be until you have 
trie —.., a for Rex Hunters Dog Powders— 


Keep Do 
If una yy te obtain locally send 25c or $1.00 to 
& Co., Dept. 766, Binghamton, N. Sill 





DOES YOUR DOG 


ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
~»»>MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratchescontinually,it’s probz ably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
F UNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puz- 

e to science. "It starts as anitch followed by dandruff- 
ke sc ale sor brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor.May 

tart in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a noted 
specialist's discovery -SULFADEN E—applied externally, 

»ps itching in minutes...clears up scales and sores in 





a few days. Only $1.00 in stores or order direct. Money 
Back Guarantee. Address: 


SULFADENE, Box K-18.BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


zenn’S SULFADE 














The fighting millions on the battlefronts 
Chest X-rays 
are also the order of the day for the 


have had chest X-rays. 


working millions. 






$1 
Meal Cereal postpaid Ff 
Te kies. and FREE 32-pg book 
Feeding & Care of Dogs 
“=| PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battle Creek, _Deont. 20, Mich. 

















White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 
Send dime for 
illustrated booklet 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 











TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 
WHIP WORMS (XY 





you can free your dog of all these worms 


Witte Fo LVEX 
vam’ WORM CAPSULES 


ised by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
a pockage (double size, 75c). Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 














The Health off 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
| such instances, a dependable local veter- 
| inarian should be consulted immediately. 


involuntary Wetting 


Question: My 8-month-old cocker seems 
normal and healthy in every way except that 
she wets when scolded or excited. I don’t think 
it is caused by fright because it happens most 
often when she is overjoyed to see someone she 


knows. Will she outgrow this habit?—E. R. A., 
Mont. 
Answer: I believe your dog will overcome 


the habit. Be very patient with her and speak 
to her when the mishap occurs. Give her 1 drop 
tincture of belladonna twice a day. Also, '4 gr 


phenobarbital once a day for a week.—J. R. K 


Skin Disorder 


Question: My Boston toy terrier was spayed 
at the age of 8 weeks. She is now 3 years old 
and in good health except that each summer 
she breaks out with a red rash on her stomach 
and up between her hind legs. It remains till 
the cold weather. Is this due to her operation, 
or to something else? We have used soothing 
ointments but they afford only temporary relief 
She is mostly in the house, but gets daily out- 
door exercise.—Mrs. E. L. G., Wis. 


Answer: The skin 
various ills. I do not 
the spaying 


disorder may be due to 
believe it is a result of 


Examine the skin for any parasites—fleas, or 
lice. Apply equal parts of witch-hazel and 
water to the affected parts two or three times 
a day. Add % tsp. calcium gluconate to the 
food once a day 

The diet should consist of rare lean beef 
mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and some 
vegetables. Also milk, and a raw egg two or 


three times a week. Do not permit the animal 
to become constipated; if necessary, give her 
1 tsp. mineral oil every other night.—J. R. 


Prostate Trouble 


Three months ago my male Labra- 
years old) had bowel trouble 
The veterinarian found the prostate glands 
greatly enlarged and lying almost upon the 
pelvis. He gave the dog injections and told me 
to administer capsules at specified intervals 
The dog grew better for a time, but the trouble 
has started again. Do you think an operation 
might be necessary?—Mrs. R. P. I., Ariz. 


Question: 
dor retriever (6 


Answer: I don’t think the prostate disorder 
will become very serious. An operation is not 
needed in all cases, but occasional treatments 
by the veterinarian are advisable. Do not let 
the animal become constipated; give him 1 
tbsp. mineral oil two or three times a week to 
keep him regular.—/J. R. K. 


Afraid of Storms 


Question: My beagle bitch is a good hunter 
and not a bit gun-shy, but for all of her 8 years 
she has been terrified by thunder storms and 
always tries to get out of her pen when they 
occur. What can be done for her?—A. W., Pa 

Answer: Give the dog ™% gr. phenobarbital 
whenever thunder storms are in the offing. Re- 
peat in an hour if necessary. Many animals are 
subject to these nervous spells.—J. R. K 
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He doesn’t worry about gas rationing 
since we’re eating Purina Dog Chow! 











Yes, Purina Dog Chow is built to 
help get your dog in top condition 
2 -.farin’ to go on opening day! 

Scientifically developed by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of ani- 
mal feeds, Purina Dog Chow gives 
your dog plenty of meat meal, vita- 
mins, minerals and other food essen- 
tials. You need feed nothing else! 

Buy Dog Chow in economical 2 5- 
or 50-lb. sizes (just right for a big 
hungry dog) at your local Purina 
feed store—the store with the Check- 
erboard Sign. 


DOG CHOW comes in 
two forms... MEAL and 
CHECKER pellets 


PURINA 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


g PURINA MILLS ; 
1210 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
' - 
: Please send a sample of Dog Chow to ; 
; Name ' —— ; 
- Address a 7 eee : 
8 Cay. Feri Ms State 5 
: No. of Adult Dogs Breed : 


JOIN YOUR LOCAL CONSERVATION CLUB 











PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


4, 


JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 











——— 


He 2 Barks! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing — and poultry. < 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. ome 
breed wanted for. Price gees. ‘ 
Extra large Dogs over 60 ibs.—$1. 50. 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dog 
WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.., Dept L Norwich, Conn. 


J ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH § 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 


Natural Foods will bring and 



































is natures planting 
aquatic plants re 
gece naturally Wild Rice, Wild 
lery and many others adapted to 
all climates and waters dese ribed in free 
illustrated book Write describe are ae 
receive expert planting and he 
Wm. 0. Coon, Naturalist 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. BOX 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nurarrien, 1924 to 1942.) 


ground, 
season 


udvice 





Sow Fall Foods Now! 
RECENT STUDIES of Duck- 
Stomachs show DUCKS PRE- 
FER Wild Rice, Bushy Pond Plant, 
Wild Celery, Muskgrass, also Ducks 
Meat, Coontail, Elodea which feed ducks 
soon as sown. Terrell’s Seeds Crow! 
Ready for Fall Sowing. Describe Place 
—Tips, Folder, Bargain List Free. ww 


TERRELL’ S sca Bux. OsHROSM, Wis. 
Most Beautiful Fur 


Small Investment 
Large Profit 


Free Illustrated Booklet 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 


R.D. 20, SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 











ha KING o/ RABBITS 





He No Barks! 





MONEY!" RABBITS—CAVIES 


OTHER SMALL STOC 

ete tl Multiply Fast — Seats Raised 
a BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 

™ offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illust-ated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 3 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SmALL Stock FARMER. 


Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
102 BV Road, Peart River, N. Y. 













PHEASANTS & MALLARD 
DUCKS...De LUXE 


Finest Stock for Every Requirement 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


CHAIN-O’-LAKES GAME FIELDS 
Box C 157 McHenry, Ill. 












Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 
Blue Gill Bream @ Crappie 
Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 

















MINK “2: 40° 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection. 
The quality of my mink is indicated by the fact that 
I have averaged approximately $18.00 per pelt for 
all the mink I have pelted during past 5 years. 


BOOK DOMESTIC MINK $1.00 
ALL SPECIES OF PLATINUM FOX 
PRICED ON REQUEST 
Harry Saxton’s Mink Panch, Bemus Point, N. Y. 


j}over it (the 44-in. 


| 


Hound Horn 


(Continued from page 37) 


hole serving to center 
it), and turn the drill handle. By thus 
rotating the knob against the washer 
you can easily ream out a neat depres- 
sion. It may be necessary. though to 
resharpen the washer several times, un- 
less you use one that has been hardened 

Since the knob was threaded with a 
14-in. tap, you must now thread the end 
of the horn to match. Saw off an inch 
or so of the tip and, with the aid of a 
fine saw, knife, or rasp, reduce the end 
to a diameter of % in. for a distance 
of about ™% in. Bevel the edges so you 
can start a %-in., 13 die. It will help a 
lot if you pencil in the approximate 
position of the thread around the horn 


tip and rough out the groove with a 
three-cornered file before running the 
die on and cutting the thread to final 


form. Horn takes threads well, although 
it is liable to chip if forced too much 
When the thread is cut screw the knob 


on and check to see that it seats squarely 





Frank Jordon with the dog call he made from oa 
steer horn. You can use a mouthpiece like his 
or make one of bakelite. Both are shown below 


against the shoulder of the horn. Re. 
move the knob and drill a small hole ir 
the exact center of the threaded ti 
extending it until it breaks through 
the open part of the horn. Using suc- 


cessively larger drill bits, enlarge this 
hole to about % in. 

If you don’t wish to bother with the 
threaded construction, here's another 


method of attaching the knob: 
Cut the tip off the horn at a point 
where the outside diameter is around 
% or % in., and drill a hole of about 
%-in diameter to a depth of “4 in. Drill 
a similar hole in the knob. Make or 
otherwise obtain a piece of metal o1 
fiber tubing 1% in. long and of the right 
outside diameter to fit snugly into the 
holes you have just drilled in horn and 


knob. (Maybe it would be better to get 
the tube first and drill the hole t 
match it.) The opening through the 


tube should be about \ in. in diameter 


Insert the tube half in the horn, half i: 
the knob, and secure with waterproof 
cement or small rivets or pins 

Use a strip of scrap copper, brass, o1 
other attractive metal about 9/16 ir 
wide to make an ornamental band to er 


circle and strengthen the horn opening 


A nice decorative effect can be created 
by cutting semicircular scallops alons 
one edge of the metal and rounding the 
sharp corners with a file. Drill hole 


the metal at regular intervals 
every inch and rivet in place wit} 
small nails or shortened brass escutch: 
pins clinched inside the horn. If you us¢ 
escutcheon pins, first place a piece of 
sheet copper on the anvil, to keep the 
head from flattening the 
clinched. For a still smoother eff 
solder the joint between the ends of 
the band. If you have no suitable 
on hand, you can omit the band fo! 
the time being and add it at a later date 
The thong for carrying the trumpet 
may be made from a strip of rawhide 
leather, or stout cord. It should be long 
enough to loop comfortably around you! 


as end Is 


ect 


metal 


shoulder; 48 in. is about right. An inch 
or so from the horn mouth, on the con 
cave side, drill a hole to receive the 
thong. Tie a knot in the end of the 





SHADED PORTION 
OF WASHER !S 


M 
CLAMPED IN VISE RADIUS. 








ORIGINAL r 
| fa EDGES , 
a \ 


' 
FILE IN A SLOPE 
FROM CUTTING EDGES 


MOUTHPIECE REAMER 


THONG 


MOUTHPIECE SHOWN IN PHOTOS 






4"-13 THREAD 














SECTION 























THONG RING 





RIVET 
METAL 
BAND 
“4 TO %' 
“WIDE 


HORN MOUTHPIECE SIMILAR TO JORDON’S 


HORN 
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WAR SQUABS BOOK FREE 


meat worry? Squab meat easily and cheaply 
js sed for war-time food. If you sell, you get POUL- 
TRY TOPS for this poultry. Eaten or marketed only 
25 days old. Write today for 1944 big free book, 
food starter, low 


war prices, easy 
methods for profits, new sales op- 
portunities, success accounts writ- 
ten money-making breeders in 
every State. RICE FARM, 429 How. 
Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 





“ior DUCK Ane Lhe A 


For 23 years I've supplied aquatic 
seeds and plants to other nurseries 
—now I'm selling direct. Write for 
planting advice, stating conditions 
and results desired 
JACK SPANBAUER 

WINNEBAGO AQUATIC NURSERIES 
226 Lark St. Oshkosh, Wis. 





g ATTRACT andHOLD DUCKS! 


\ Plant NOW For Ducks This Fall 

\ quick-growing Ducks Meat, Coon- 

/ tail, Elodea. Also Giant Wild Rice, 

Wild Celery, Naias for fall Sowing 

= ~ —LEGAL DUCK FOODS! Write, 

I Describe Place—Suggestions, Book- 
let FREE. 


REED’S WILD LIFE NURSENES 
_BOY 711C SHKOSH, WIS. 







FINEST MINK "MONEY “CAN BUY! 








finest 
won 


Pure Bred Mink now available from b der of the 
type of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink, “whic h have 
top awards at seven shows since Member of N . 
and S. Associations. For c Rs 9 de tails write at 


ROBERTS.BALLARD BRANCHPORT.N.Y. 








HOW TO ADVERTISE IN THE 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at 
the rate of 30c A WORD PER INSERTION, 28'/2¢ 
o word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at 
once. Count each number and initial as separate 
words and count name and address. Minimum 
advertisement accepted, ten words. 

Cash must accompany order. New advertisers are 
requested to furnish two references with their first 
advertisement. Send your ad with remittance to 
Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. OCTOBER issue 
closes Aug. 21st. 


[ae AiReDALes gal] 


PEDIGREED Puppies, Airedales, Wirehaired 

















Foxterriers. Mifflin Lakes Kennels, Ashland, 
Ohio 
OORANG Airedale puppies, $35.00 up. Shipped on 


approval. Sportsmen’s Service. LaRue, Ohio. 








“ELIGIBLE Airedale Pup. $15.00-$25.00. Stan- 

ley ley Roberts, erts, Ridlonville, Maine.’’ 
BEACLES 

BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 

Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa., 

Route 3 

REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 


free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind. 




















BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Choice puppies. Guy 
Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna. 

BEAGI LES, Rabbithounds, Broken. Choice, Qual- 
Trial. Garrett Yinger, Hellam, Penna. 
BEAGLES - Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Puppies. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Penna. 
HUNDRED ox “Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 

Elton Beck, S-16, Herrick, Illinois. 








i= CHESAPEAKES axo LABRADORS | 


Puppies for sale 








HESAPEAKE Bay "Retrievers: 
B ood lines—A K C registered Parents 
from championship stock and proven hunters. 
Nature retrievers. Priced to. sell quickly. 
oa ng Kennels, Genoa City Wisc 

ACK pups, exceptional litter, registered hunt- 
ng, fast re ‘triev ing bl oodlines. Why not have 
’ Pom-Dane Kennels, R. R. 


be Peverill’s 
») Waterloo, Iowa. 

Black 
Montahome 


*k Labrador Pup- 


Kennels 


Champion Sired 
Males Fifty Dollars. 
ey, Montana. 
sOLDE or Black Labrador pups from 5-6 gen- 
erate of A- 1 field dog Parentage. Kellogg, 

in D: 

















IFTE three year olds. Experienced on wild 
oon 1 open and silent $25.00 Each. Fifteen 
ays t Wabel Camp, Lynn Grove, Kentucky 





thong so it won't pull out, and saturate 
the knot with lacquer, shellac, or house- 
hold (pyroxylin) cement to keep it from 
becoming loose. The other end of the 


| thong may be tied around the small end 
| of the horn. 


If you prefer, make a metal 
this will 
between 


band as shown in the drawing; 
serve also to cover the joint 
mouthpiece and horn. 

You are now ready to learn to blow 
the horn! You toot it exactly as if it 
were a bugle or any type of trumpet. 
If you know how to coax a clear note 
from a yard of gas pipe or a bugle but 
find the horn won't respond to your 
efforts, try enlarging the %-in. hole in 
the mouthpiece or alter the depression a 
bit. (Better not fasten that knob on 
permanently until you’re sure no further 
changes will be necessary!) Generally 
speaking, width of the depression is 
governed largely by lip size. The depth 
of the depress.on and the size of that 
hole influence the tone and the ease of 
blowing, while the crispness of the note 
is affected by the sharpness of the 
boundary between the hole and the de- 
pression. You may have to experiment 
a bit before you hit on the right combi- 
nation. Your goal should be a clear note 
that carries well. 

The final step is to teach your hounds 
to come hither when you sound a blast 
on the instrument. If you have no dogs, 
or if your lips won't codperate, the 
trumpet still makes a dandy decoration 
hanging on the wall of your den. 


New Way to Hunt Bear 


OLLA PILLSBURY takes care of the 

Mingo Springs golf course in the sum- 
mer, and Mingo Springs, on Rangeley 
Lake in Maine, is in territory where ani- 
mals scamper in and out of the woods. 

Early one morning, Rolla and his wife 
went out for a round of golf. Fritzie, the 
hotel’s police dog, scampered ahead, in- 
vestigating this and that. When Rolla 
came up tothe third hole, he heard Fritzie 
let go with some stentorian and highly 
excited barks. The persistence of them 
made Rolla run to see what was up. 

What was up was a bear—up a tree, 
and Fritzie was going completely ber- 
serk. Rolla had nothing with him but 
his golf clubs, and Mr. Bear was indi- 
cating that it was in a mood to descend. 

So Rolla sent Mrs. Pillsbury dashing 
for the clubhouse and his rifle, while he 
and Fritzie shouted and barked, trying 
to keep the bear treed. Instead, it backed 
calmly down and then ran 100 ft. or 
so to what it must have considered a bet- 
ter tree, shinned up, to perch and glare 
belligerently at Fritzie and Rolla. 

By this time, Mrs. Pillsbury had made 
the long run to the clubhouse and the 


hard puff back with the rifle. Rolla 
| took it from her, drew a bead and let 
| fly, knocking brother Bruin from the 


tree. The bear landed with a terrific 
thump and Fritzie immediately headed 
for it. Rolla figured the bear might get 
up and disappear, but he didn’t dare 
shoot again with the dog ducking in and 
out, harrying the wounded animal. 

So Rolla turned to his golf bag, seized 
his niblick, and rushed into the fray. 
With a swing that would have blasted a 
ball out of the deepest sand trap ever 
constructed Rolla let go at the bear’s 
temple and with one sock stunned him 
so that repeated socks meant the bear 
was done. 

For a thrill, killing a bear with a golf 
club, according to Rolla, has it all over 
making a hole in one.—Bud Cornish. 
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COON Hunters—I am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe 
the best in Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue- 
Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 
5 years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices. J. N. 
Ryan. Famous | Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 


OZARK Hounds 3 Real coon hounds on trial 
Seventy Five dollars Each. Two partly trained 
coon hounds Twenty five each. Deer hounds 
Twenty five dollars each. Rabbit hounds Twenty 
dollars each. I am the bonded Telegraph oper- 
ator here for Frisco Railroad, can get you any 
kind of dog you want, write me. D. L. Rogers, 
Wyandoote, Okla. 


FOR SALE. Well trained Coonhounds. Combina- 
tion treehounds and Foxhounds. Rabbithounds 
a Specialty. Dures Thomas, Albertville, Ala., 
Route 3 

THE best lot 
$25.00 each, 
trial Place 
nels, Baldwyn 
RABBIT Hunters—Rabbit Hounds. I can offer 
you, I believe, the best lot of Rabbit Hounds. 
2 to 3 years old. The right kind. Males and Fe- 
males. J. N. Ryan, Murry, Ky. 
REGISTERED Long Eared Black-Tan 
Foxhounds and Blueticked Coonhounds. 











of rabbithounds we ever owned, 
on a money back guarantee 15 days 
that order now. Grisham's Ken- 
Miss 








American 
All 


Ages. Puppies. Catalog 25c. Hermosa Vista 
Farm, Bannock, Ohio 

PUPS: Reg. Bloodhounds $25. ea. 7/8 Blood- 
hound 1/8 Walker’s $15. B. Adkins, R. ; 
Tucson, Ariz. 

REGISTERED Basset Hounds sold out now. Am 
booking orders for fall Pups $20.00 each 


Thomas Guy, R. D. 7, 
HOUNDS for hunting 
Free descriptions and 
nels, Buchanan, Tenn 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, 


Meadville, Pa. 


kind - gi ame e cheap. 
Cumberland Ken- 


any 
trial. 

lion hounds; pup- 

pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal. 








HUNTING Hounds: Cheap—tTrial. Literature 
free Dixie Kennels, Herrick Illinois. 

FOX-Hounds, trained, trial young dogs. John 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, Maryland. ret a SENS 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. ~ Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, 8-17, Herrick, Illinois. 


TT MISCELLANEOUS Docs | 


REGISTERED Newfoundlands St. Bernards 
choice Grown dogs and puppies—pair Blond 
Cockers’ excellent hunters. Stamped envelope 
Birkey St. Johns, Mich. 


for reply. D 

FOR Sale: “Dogs, Setters and “pointers. | Fox, Coon 

and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Ff Kennels, Berry, Ky. 

Setters, Pointers. Quality 

Sports- 


AIREDALES, Cockers, 
pups $35.00 up. Shipped on approval. 
Ohio 


men’s Service, LaRue : 
Exceptional Beauties, Reg- 


ST. BERNARD Pups: 
a" red. $25.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, 
, N.Y 











Spring- 
Puppies 


REGISTERED American Water Spaniels, _ 
ers Dachshunds Champion Studs. 
Brogden, Rush Lz Wisconsin 


PUPPIES. Norwegian Elkhounds. — 


le 
ane 


‘English Bull- 





dogs Spaniels Scotties. Envilla Ranch, 
Havre, Montana 

REGISTERED Coach pups. $40 and $50. Kane 
Kennels Lelar ll 

CHOICE Goach “White Collie—Also Sable and 
White Collie pups. Regal Kennels, Nev ada, Ohio 
WELL Trained Beagles Starters Puppies. Neu- 
miller Kennels, Beach City, Ohio. 

HUNDRED Hunting Hounds ¢ Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, 8-15, Herrick, Illinois. 


SETTERS 


} AND POINTERS 
GERMAN Shorthairs 





‘Champion 1 Rusty 
Schwarenberg at Stud $30.00, Specialty Show 
winner Two ist Place Field Trial wins. Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding Shorthair. Jack Shattuck, 
(owner) P. O. Box 223, Minneapolis, Minn. 
IRISH English Setters German English Point- 
ers. Springer Spaniels. Pups to some trained 
10 cents list and photos Furcht Kennels, Good- 
ing, Idaho 


GERMAN 


for sale 


Quality “Puppies, E Breck 
wedde and Schwarenberg Champion bloodlines, 
excellent gun and show prospects. Fred Wied- 
enroth adison Lake Minnesota. 
REGISTERED English Setter pups. _ 
best of hunting stock. $15. and $20. 
dey Leimer, Carlton, Minnesota. 


REGISTERED Shorthair Pointer Pups 


Shorthair 


~ the 
Syn- 


From 
Mrs 


German 


Parents Outstanding Hunters. The Best Blood- 
lines. John W. Beck, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

WAN ” D: Bird dogs for training. Grouse, Pheas 
ant E. Seidel. Danville, Penna. é 
SRokE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups cheap 
Bill McGirk, Everett. Wash. tae 

EXTRA fine Irish Centers Puppies. Reserve now 
Three Peaks Kennels, Greeley, Colorado. | 
IRISH Setters. 6 months, Beauties. A.K.C 
Dora Winter. Perry, Ohio. _ ‘ant ‘ 
— Rotter Pups Reg. Reasonable Price. Bill 
Di Neston, Mo 


Td SPanicis oda 


ENGLISH Springers, top quality puppies. State 





sex, age, color, ag oor] Fiddler’s Green Ken- 
nels, Rt _Novato, Calif. (At Black I Point). 
LITTER registered ‘springer. puppies | from hunt 
ers. Prvor and Dosdall. Red Wing, Minn. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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(Continued from page 111) QUICK Cash for Firearms Ammunition, Fish- 35 Remington Repeater, Model 81, perfect r 
wis gp Ship us what ane have. dition, leather case, cartridges, $110.00. Writ 
, ‘ , , Je will send our check for highest valuation by 30x F-9, C uife 
QUALITY Springer pups for discriminating return mail. If not he A - “we'll promptly = —— Dutdoor Life ——___— 
sportsmen. Specially bred from proven natural return merchandise. Reference, Phil, National WEAVERS. 330 T-Mount, $32.00. B Mour 
hunters and retrievers. H. Barnhart, Davis St Bank. M & H Sporting Goods 'Co., 512 Market _1X_$22.50. Hershey's. Orrville, Ohi 
Findlay, Ohio. : Street, Philadelphia 6, Penna. Established 1872. SEND 10c for list 100 used guns. Frayse 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Nationally known breeder AMMUNITION: Hunters: Load our Rifled Lead Willmar, Minn. 
of International Champions, Field Winners offers Slugs in your own 12-gauge shotgun shells. One “PLAN for plenty’? ammunition; guns-amr 
Outstanding Youngsters. Frejax, 15000 Parkside, dozen, with Wads and complete Directions for tion list 25c. Frank Farish, Vicksburg, } 
Detroit a loading . . . including postage and packing .. . FOR Sale: Custom Rifles in .220, .257 and .27 
SPRINGER ——- pups who make good in field $2.10. Supply Limited . . order today: The Kai! Vail. Warwick, N. Y¥ 
and show. State requirements fully. Kesterson’s ing Co. 8026 N. Division Road, Milwaukee 9 WANTED: Mauser and Enfield tior 
Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington Wisconsin. ; Feta a a — on ae 
COCKER Spaniel puppies Reds and blacks. WESTERN + 209 Battery Cup Shotgun Primers WEAVER mae : 3 -— oo 
Plenty of Red Cockers ready to go. Registered Fresh Stock, Non-Corrosive. Fit all Western wore ore ll Stanley. wren x. mee AG ai ‘ 
$25.00 each. Mabel C. Sill, Corry, Pa and Winchester Shells, can be adapted to others. oculars stanley entling 





SPRINGER s Spaniel ups Stud rvices. Send $1.75 per hundred, $15.00 per thousand. Ship- “WANTED to buy twenty gauge over and 
stamp for —_? eee ‘prices. R: tiph ments by Railway Express only. No C.O.D.’s. _shotgun. W. D. Mitchell, Syosset, N.Y 
French, Glen Ellyn. Tl Robert K. Haeliz, 656-0 Thompson Avenue, WANTED: 8MM Lebel Shells, Harold De 
COCKER puppies. Solids & Partis. 12 Champions ne Ms TM a _Jersey. ‘etmniumiaenn 30x +180, Laramie Wyoming, Good P 
in four generations. Clark Groff toute 4, WANT .22 shorts or longs ammunition. Any “SHELLS, A-Plenty! Proven Method Bp 
Ottumwa, fowa amount. Will pay $140.00 per case (10,000 Fare enterprise, Bo: Box 407, Stuttgart, | 





shells). Cash waiting. Distance no barrier. Peer- — —_— 


COCKERS and Springer pups. Bred Bitches Ship a “ iho Oe . . . 
— approval. Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, ee Venee Maakine Comes. N ae + a rT BINOCULARS, eS SIGHTS s} 
enna 7.2 : . 














7-8610 — 
21Tp *Q “Ar 2 y . : a — —- 4 
PUPPIES—cockers, hunting parents, all colors, AMMUNITION! precision handloads in popular TELESCOPE. Powerful Army ti ;, SI 
papers, females $20.00, males $25.00, approval calibers at O.P-A. ceilin ices. Your empty vest pocket size. Has scientifically ro und 3 
Bradley, Corning, Kansas Pre +. = ang prices. sOur empty ne Length closed, 41'4-in., open 74-in 
cases reloaded 12':,c each—.22 cal. Varmint $1.49 postpaid. Utica Mail Order C 92 
REGISTERED Cocker Matron; black-and-white loads 10c each. Am reloading for leading Sport- St “Utica, Ni w Y rk. a ee 4 
parti; $25 tachael Murdock, Rocklake, North ing Goods Stores ard Sportsmen in every state ae . ~ ; 
Dakota Turley Custom Loads, Brigham, Utah. WEAVER Sc copes, X- Bair OF Fost 220 5 
2 ) i Wn 32.5 ia | On PR 
SPRINGER Spaniel Puppies, Eligible A.K.C TACKHOLE Dot—Round Center Dot reticules | of 10 8,832.50 1X 2030, 1 Mounts $2.20. ; 
Finest Bloodlines, Satisfaction Guaranteed installed in your target scopes $6.00; Your Tr ~ St; ow. reli Pa Ne tm Per = ; 
Victor Burk, Wellington,  Tilinois Weaver 330-440 $6.00. Write for prices other canes Sa Tan Sc ches 
MOU Weady. Sesinaer and Gockhar punniaa models Titustre ated folder 3c stamp. Weaver WEAVER Sc — s, Tackhole Dot equippe 
Hunting — "Ginen tanks ne lll ge x scopes sold. T. K. Lee, Birmingham 1, Ala $35.70; 440, $41.20; 1X $20.15. T 
ley Colo.”’ NEW barrels and parts for Krag, Mauser, Spring- $2 ev me 36 o0 "Stith $12 ugha . — 
SPRINGER Spaniel puppi from Cham : field, Savage, Marlin, and Winchester. Ask for =a r. K Lee, Birmingham 1 - 
: 2 rir. Spi es ) i pions , . * > r 2wo iit 
Annhurst Kennels, Rte. 1 Box 548, Huntington Military Rifle Parts and Used Gun List. Fin EARL Zeiss Jena 6X30 A-1 con on—$8 
Park. Calif Custom Gunsmiths. Alamo Gun Company, 410 Paul P_ Buckner, Prt: (L) 3/t Cot 
= E. Quincy St., San Antonio, 2. Texas Fleet P. O., _N O.B.. Norfolk F 


registe eeks Shorts Ss 3est : 


ENGLISH Springer puppies and grown dogs. — 7 " — z = : M 
. « W me ~* COLT Officers Target Model .38 Special, 7' in 
7 hari Whit Batavia, Ohio ; Star Gauged Barrel, Factory Box, Very Little 4 ef ANTIQUE FIREARMS »_: LU 
SPRINGERS Litter r stered 10 wee old Al- Wear 62.50. Also 300, 22 §S 2 ; 
le 






bert Smith tome. Ind Offers, Win. 63, .22 Auto. 55.00. Harold Hem- ANTIQU ‘Firearms For al 
ELIGIBLE Springer Spaniels $20 up Rov melgarn, R.R.1 Box 105, Maria Stein, Ohio Fore ty “pieces Flint locks cks ¢ i 
Packard, Wentworth, South Dakota MODEL, &. Remington, 35 automatic. Cartridges. ( ions in long and short i rite f 
UARANTEED trained Pedigreed Springers. $80. Savage 22, High Power, Lyman_ Tele Bat OC Ene peewee sree Sm y ana gas ; I 
Rev. G. Morgan, Bad Axe, Michigan scopic sights. Cartridges. $125.00. $. Rubin ion and eter Neme. The Gus om C 
- 218-30 Hempstead Turnpike, Queens Village, I For Me n, Marshall Field & Com} C1 
N.Y my 


<< I 
ee ee (© G* a AMMUNITION ~c = mentee ANTIQUE Firearms Wanté 


I 
all types wanted. Stat z8) - 
P ate condi sior ind. frontier Colts and Remingt 





























a re tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. Make . 
POCKET Compass brand new by T: ivlor $1.50 offer. eaaee Arms Corp 507 ritth a eantiae for one piece or a _ collectior W le 
each Whelan Oiled Rifle Slings 1”—$1.50, 14” New York. N. Y : ‘ : f and stating price. The Gun Sh I 
$1.75, Brand New Rifle Slings U. S Aoans atk acienn ueik” . _—- Store for Men, Marshall Field & Compar ( 
regulations 14” leather, good condition, 75c e: fies nea baie for, rs re Ket J hint a cago, 90, Ill 
0.000 Rifle S ; U. gs rn > Ly S i f e is Of all kinds. Ship for — - 
Ww. aR & "elndition oc . ’ a Wen Hahei estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-70, 13 8 HOSSTHIEF Gayzette ‘Send § ped : 
for Street Drums, fine condition, 50c ea anvas 16th St Philz i Pa 3 abe _-A more — s 7 Se J stam) . 1 
Utility bag 10 x 10, good condition o5e ea LOAD your own Shotgun Ammunition. We supply — . rs. Bloggs ay . : , M 
, PI ections or better than average 
Brown Leather Army Officers’ Garrison Belts Shot, Wads, Powder and Primers for you to do Bedford. New London “Ohio. 
$1.65 ea U. S. Army 45 Calibre Aut. Pistol so. Write for list of available stock and prices arent then MA re . . 
Holsters, Brand New $3.00 ea Muskrat Traps Belding & Mull, Philipsburg, Penna t4o Antique Firearms Swords ( 
No. 1 (New) $4.95 per doz. Duck Decoys WINCHESTER 219 zipper, s $42. Thousand Rifles, Flintlocks. Pistols, Catalog 
Mason Pattern. solid wood carved feathers blue a >p opr °° FT ae 2 Soc ORE tographs 10 Heike. Wenona I 
. . . feather! ie Colt P.P. 22 WRF. 200 shells new. Gun $55 : 
bills, $10.50 per dozer Forward money with H. & R. handy gun 28 ga $14 Hershey, Orr- ORDERS booked Le for cat re i 
order No C.0.D Shipments Public Sport ville. Ohio F tigue firearms 25 Post | Flint - 
Shops, Dept. L-70, 13 8S. 16th St Phila Pa GENEROUS Reward—for information concer tiques, Natick Ma 
I Would Not Sell my copy at any price,’’ de ing purchaseable antique firearms collections a E Sincarina, Swor : R. ist! aoe 
clares Joseph Kr ijic, Canton, Ohio, in volun Prompt honorable dealing James Serven *. Robert Abels, 860- L Le 
tary praise of The Gun Digest greatest gun Santa Ana. Calif —-———- + 
book value in publishing history! Magnificent ——— E 
16i-page, profusely illustrated volume of 25 ir WRIT KE Today For Advance Li ature Listir K ge B I R 3 = 
formative sections. Brimming with authoritative Three New Arms Books, Now In Process, Of = 
. _ . n - onea 8 eta , Vital Interest To Every Gun Collector In The PURE Mongolian Pheasants ar 
hunting shooting techniques secrets of the ——— 
masters; plus, a reliable, comprehensive dire¢ U. S. Reed Thompson, Jr.. Lewistown, Pa tridge for Re stoc! king or Breeding Oo 1 
tory illustrating, describing modern rifles, shot REVOLVERS” Automatics’’ Shotguns’ H rry Warren 9959 Sepulr Ss 
guns handguns iccessories Written by 14 **Rifles’’ With Ammunition ‘Hunting nando, Calif 
erinent gun experts Paper restrictions limit Knives’’ and Misc. Items. List 10c. Rudolph’s £ your own meat so make mone 
quantity available now Money-back Atchison, Kansas ng pigeons. Booklet dime. Gebhardt Far il 
guarantee. Send $1 for post E a USED Guns. Binoculars, Bought. Highest h Muscatine. lowa 
‘ Clein’s Sporting Goods 6B Sout ery . or ars ent est - —_— 
San tied Sate oO 7 ee _ South Prices Paid Also Traded and Sold Stoeger PURE Northern Bobwhite Raised 
= = —--, - =. . Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y Breeding or restocking Dr. Mil Hit 
vy gts R 50. 7 60 el ny RS “samen USED Shotguns, Rifles. Revolvers Bought, Soild dingdon, Va 
lent canditinn th and oot. S16. One tL. C. Sasith Traded. List, Stamp. Howe Fur Company, ‘“HERN- Bob-Whi te Quail fo r 
Super 12 30 inch—--R Mod. L Full Special oil | Coope rs Mills. Maine —— Strains. A. \ ains. A Ww roswalt 









finish, never used, 3 boxes 3” shel $100. One | THOUSAND Bargains. Firearms. Binoculars 
genuine Parker 16 VHE grade 28 inch steel War Relics. New Catalog 30c. Smith Gunshop in FUR AND CAME AnEALS 
’ New = 























both full choke, perfect ins slight wear out- | Runnemede Je rsey ~~ : 

side, non-selectjve, leather case $85. One L. C. | KENTUCKY Rifles “& Shotguns, list 10c, Modern | MINK: Yukons and Ea: ems 

Smith, 12 Gauge, non-selective double trigger, Shotguns Rif & Pistols list. 10c Geo ity Breeding Stoc Ke Available Det tai 

0 inch, very good. $55. Dr. C. A tathbun, | Brulles: vuer OSTA Castleman 10, St. Louis, Mo ~ jaa Franklin Young, Riverhead, Long 

‘ , see Mashidin 34 nw ‘ _™ N 

9 St. Mary’s Buildin 5 Cl 1, Minn WANTED for Cash. Factory Boxed Ammunition : — - R t $ 
$50,000.00 Cash available for your Guns, Am any quantity, all calibres—Write: Public Sport RAISE Mone ymaking Angora owe . M 
munition! Top prices paid for Rifles, Shotguns, Shops, Dept. L-70. 13 S. 16th St Phila Pa pound. Plenty markets. Send 2 for er 
Handguns. No red tape! Writ today describing i, =e —~ = os — — — Instructions, Prices. White’s Rabbitry y 

. a : nanan peor, GUN rebluin and repairing Guaranteed worl oO} 

make, model, caliber (gat » condition teceive ake oa 2. to oe 

generous Cash Offer by ret irn mail. Or Trade lord. Mic OmeTaLe Pees arshall, Gay SELI ING Out Account Health Ext 

Send 25c (refunded with first order) for Fall aes ich Mink. silver sable, and nde t 
‘Guaranteed Bargain Catalog.’’ Klein’s Sporting | GUN and Ammunition. List for stamped self ad sale. Reasonable prices. A Mi! I 

Goods, 506TB South Halsted, Chicago 7 dressed envelope. Alliance Gun Exchange, Alli 14—-Veradale. Washington 

SHOTGUN Shells: Our 12 gauge 5 & 6 chill heavy ance, Ohio RABBITS: Fiemish Giants, New Zealar 
reloads are again available provided you have | PISTOL Bluing—if it isn’t mirror finish mar free sonably priced Franklin You R i 
empties for exchange. Empties must be 12 gauge it isn’t a Brownell job—Burl grips-—Brownell Long Island. New York 7 - . 

Perfect condition no deformities. Mail | Montezuma, Iowa K AR AKUI St Sront . ; 

in Suitable Carton for return delivery In- | F SE vour old sights for new. “Sieht- AAR » Sheep “rofita NeW 

clude M.O. with shipment Shells 10c each O.P A | ae Ben 31 Peel Be Orig sinal ight a ae —— Write 1 K € 
established ceiling Jim Clark Sportinggoods. — a wood alifornia 
2029 W. Fondulac Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. COLLECTORS cartridges. 33 page catalog, 25c. RAISE rabbits for us. We pay up to $18 
a —— Platt Monfort Huntington, ge & a Illustrated Literature 10c. Hanser R 
WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger a ee ne UStratec -iterature X ma ns 

and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & | GUNS_ Blued, Plated, Refinished. Bluing Salts 2744 So. State St., Salt Lake City 5, l 

Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid | _Gun Re Blu, 332_C Plant, Tampa Florida. _ _ 500 Yukon Mink Kits at $35.00 for J 

for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave CUSTOM Ammunition L ed guns list for Aug and $45.00 for Sept J 

nue, New York. N. Y stamp. Emerson, Box 54, Aubu Mass nandez, Waseca, Mint 











swe OUST eee eS ewer Ss ene seen * ” orwe 6 Fe see CULT ee ee) | PRETLAEL CAEP AL ACITS 
nue. New York. N. Y¥ stamp. Emerson, Box 54 


AIC OUST BuMnS Hist 1Or AUR anad $2#0.UU Tor sept Jf 
Al . 


burn Mass nandez, Waseca, Mint 





Game GIMMICKS us Xacerr 


Sere Se ord SS : 
GAME FISH SEIZE THEIR PREY CATCH- ; 
| AS-CATCH-CAN. THEN, BECAUSE OF THE'® 
VICTIMS SPINES, THEY QUICKLY TURN THE 
FISH SOAS TO SWALLOW TFHEHEAD FIRSTS | 


Ke nF 
























LYNXES DEER,RACCOONS,AND MOST OTHER NOCTURNAL 
ANIMALS HAVE EYES WHICH SHINE AT NIGHT. BUT THE 
EYES OF DIURNAL ANIMALS DO NOT SHINE.NEITHER, FOR 
SOME STRANGE REASON, DO THOSE OF OWLS AND 
MOST RODENTS 





LOBSTERS BURY FOOD IN UNDERWATE'. CACHES, 
AND FIGHT OVER IT LIKE DOGSYS 


WHEN BOTHERED BY TICKS, WILD TURKEY NESTLINGS® 2 Gy 
ARE SAIDTO ROLL OUT OF THEIR HOME IN THE GROUND, : 
AND ONTO THE NEAREST ANT HILL. THE ANTS’ |F 
FORMIC-ACID EFFLUVIA DISPERSE THE TICKS!E =~ 


BP ce ee 






MEET THE DUCK 
HAWK,SWIFTEST 
OF ALL BIRDS,HE 
HAS BEEN TIMED 
FROM AN AIR- 
PLANE AT 180 
MILES AN HOUR 
WHEN SWOOP- 
ING ON HIS 
QUARRYS A 
RELATIVE OF THE 
EUROPEAN ‘ 
¢ SPORTING FALCON © - 


HE ATTACKS 

AND KILLS UNLIKE SOME OF THEIR ANIMAL ENEMIES, 

BIRDS AS LARGE KUNKS ARE INCREASING IN NUMBER ---- 
AS WILO GEESE PARTLY BECAUSE MOST MEN HAVE ADOPTED 
AND AS FAST A GOOD-NEIGHBOR POLICY TOWARD THEM 


AS TEAL 















Page 114 OUTDOOR LIFE 





S)UST ABOUT THE 
=COOLEST THING 
you EVER SAW’ 





L julep made with whiskey Vike Sunny Morning in Your Glass” 


° HOW TO MAKE A 
‘ 0] as the breezes of a as eye-opening as the crow of SCHENLEY JULEP: 


\ TANT to taste something as sip of that brisk, bright flavor is 


SUNNY « ountry morning ? Then eee a rooster at daw n! Why is Put 10 sprigs of mint in a 
. . ° 4 tall glass, add 1 teaspoon- 

take ice, take mint, take the whis- . ’ 
SCHENLEY Reserve so outstand- ful of sugar and 1 drink 


key that’s “Tike —— Morning eA of Schenley Reserve. Puck 
ow so ing among fine whiskies? Frank- with finely crushed ice, 
in Your Glass” .. . and make a a stir until glass is frosted. 
. Ss > rec re — 

thirst-provoking SCHENLEY ly, it’s the result of genius —no 
: Mint Julep! less—in blending! No wonder 


Res ive 


Settle back for the treat of SCHENLEY Reserve has won such 


your life . . . beeause the first popularity. 


r, 
nELLOW AND LIGHT As Yb i 
“. PERFECT jonnine 


They also serve, 
who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! BLENDED WHISKEY 








Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 86 proof—60% neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains. 
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fr | ZA AA 


enn aryland 


| ( 
ANG : ic of 
ss DE LUXE V4 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK. 86.8 PROOF. A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES. 


—_——— 





